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CHAPTER I. 


THE origin of the art of printing is 
involved in some obscurity, but the 
main facts connected with its in- 
troduction into Europe are now 
sufficiently ascertained. Those who 
delight in tracing every invention 
back to its rudimentary form, re- 
gard the moulded bricks of Assyria 
aud Egypt as the earliest of all 
printed records, and this is pro- 
bably true enough if the word 
printing is used in a sense so wide 
as to include every sort of impressed 
characters produced by means of a 
mould or die. In this view the use 
of seals, which is of high antiquity, 
is another form of the art, as is 
also the art of coining money, first 
practised, according to Herodotus 
by the Lydians. 

That there is some analogy be- 
tween all these processes and that 
of the modern printer will be 
readily admitted, But it is not 
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our purpose at present to enter 
upon the large subject of the anti- 
quity of printing in this, its most 
extended signification, We shall 
confine our narrative to a brief ac- 
count of the rise and progress of 
typography in the ordinary sense 
of the word. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
the art of taking impressions from 
engraved wooden blocks by means 
of a pigment or ink, was in com- 
mon use in China many centuries 
before it was known in Europe. 
When the late Earl of Elgin was 
British Ambassador in China, he 
was at some pains to collect evi- 
dence on this subject. The inquiry 
was conducted by Mr. Thomas 
Taylor Meadows, whose report is 
contained in a letter to Lord Flgin, 
printed by the Honourable Robert 
Curzon in a paper contributed by 
him to the sixth volume of the 
“ Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society.” Mr. Meadows’s letter 
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is an excellent resumé of historical 
facts illustrative of the early use 
of block printing in China, and it 
establishes conclusively that “ be- 
fore the Tang dynasty, that is, be- 
fore a.p. 620, there were no printed 
books in China, while on the other 
hand, about the year a.p. 900 they 
were known to a high officer and 
essayist [Fung-taon] to be in com- 
mon use as school-books in one 
portion of the country. I think,” 
he adds, “ we may therefore safely 
say that the printing of books for 
sale and use in place of manuscript 
began about. a.p. 860, or a thousand 
years ago.” 

The mode in which these blocks 
were produced was exceedingly in- 
genious. First, a manuscript copy 
of the work to be printed was 
written on the thin paper still in 
universal use in China. It was 
then glued to the block face down- 
wards, and brushed over with oil to 
render it transparent. The engra- 
ver had thus before him a reversed 
tracing of the manuscript to be 
printed, and by cutting through 
the paper and hollowing out the 
unmarked spaces of the block, he 
at once obtained a page of the 
type. Impressions from this were 
taken by means of a thin pigment 
resembling Indian ink. No print- 
ing press was used, but the block 
was placed with its lettered side 
uppermost and moistened with ink. 
The sheets to be printed were then 
laid lightly on the top, and a soft 
brush passed over them to fix the 
impression. It is said that a dex- 
terous Chinese printer could in 
this way take many thousand im- 
pressions in a day. 

There is a striking similarity be- 
tween these Chinese books and the 
block-books of Germany and Hol- 
land. The impressions are taken 
on one side of the paper only, and 
they are similarly bound, both the 
Chinese and the European books 
being so arranged by the binder as 
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that the two printed pages shall lie 
face to face. In both countries it 
was customary to paste the blank 
sides of the leaves together, so as 
to make the printed matter con- 
tinuous. The earliest European 
block-books also bear marks of 
having been produced by friction 
over the block, and not by the 
application of heavy pressure. Al- 
together, Mr. Curzon says, “ the 
German and Oriental block-books 
are so precisely alike in almost 
every respect, that unless we can 
find one of the European books 
with any pretence to au antiquity 
previous to the year 860, we must 
suppose that the process of printing 
them must have been copied from 
ancient Chinese specimens brought 
from that country by some early 
traveller, whose name has not been 
handed down to our time.” 

Some writers on the history of 
typography maintain that the art 
thus practised in China, was brought 
to Europe as early as the times of 
Marco Polo; and a few years ago 
this tradition obtained fresh cur- 
rency on the Continent, in conse- 
quence of the erection of a statue 
to one Panfilo Castaldi, at the ex- 
pense of the printers of Milan. 
This Panfilo Castaldi, according to 
Italian accounts, was a native of 
Feltre, who, having seen some 
Chinese books brought home by 
Marco Polo, and being acquainted 
with the use of stamps of Murano 
glass in forming the initial letters 
of manuscripts, conceived the idea 
of fabricating types of wood or 
metal, each consisting of a single 
letter, and actually succeded in 
printing with these several single 
sheets of letterpress at Venice, in 
the year 1426. It is added, that 
John Fust visited him at Feltre, and 
thus acquired a knowledge of the 
art of typography, which he after- 
wards developed in Germany. 

The story of Castaldi is sup- 
ported by no documentary or other 
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historical evidence of the period, 
and indeed cannot be traced -back 
beyond the eighteenth century. 
Many circumstances combine to 
throw discredit on it. Marco Polo, 
who mentions with minute detail, 
almost every fact connected with 
China, strangely enough makes no 
reference to the art of printing 
books, though it must have been in 
commou use during his residence 
there. No Venetian block-book 
exists of a date so early as those 
produced in Germany, and no book 
is known to have been printed with 
movable types in Venice previous 
to the year 1469, when John de 
Spira issued his first edition of the 
“ Epistole Familiares” of Cicero. 
Further, the known facts regarding 
the infancy of European printing 
are irreconcilable with any theory 
which assumes the existence of 
movable wood or metal types pre- 
vious to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. We can trace the pro- 
gress of the art in Europe, step by 
step from its rude beginning to its 
perfected form, so completely as to 
preclude the idea of its having been 
introduced as a matured and estab- 
lished invention, proceeding by 
methods already discovered. 

There are books in existence in 
Europe, which have been printed as 
early as the fifth or sixth century 
of our era, but these appear to have 
been executed not with a printing- 
press, or by means of xylography. 
Of this class we may mention two, the 
“Codex Argenteus” in the library at 
Upsal, and the quarto “* Gospels ” in 
the library of the Chapter at Ve- 
rona. The former of these is in 
Meeso-Gothic character, and ap- 
pears to have been produced in the 
North of Europe. The latter, one 
of the most magnificent monuments 
of the printer’s art, is executed in 
letters of silver on dark blue vellum, 
with initial letters of gold. It is 
evident from the appearance of both, 
that each letter has been stamped 
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separately on the vellum with a hot 
die, such as is used at the present 
day by bookbinders in lettering the 
back of a book. In some places 
unnecessary force has been used in 
impressing the stamp, and the page 
has been cut through by the sharp 
edge of the die. In others the die 
appears to have been over-heated, 
and the vellum is burned. 

It will be observed that this pro- 
cess, though unquestionably a form 
of printing, did nothing to facilitate 
the multiplication of copies of a 
manuscript. On the contrary, it 
must have been much more tedious 
than writing. Many centuries 
elapsed before the art took a more 
practical shape. 

That xylography, or printing from 
engraved blocks of wood, is the 
earliest form in which printing ap- 
peared in Europe is now generally 
admitted ; but if we try to trace 
the art of wood engraving back to 
its origin, we find ourselves again 
landed in a region of unauthenti- 
cated legend, and unsupported con- 
jecture. The story of the two 
Cunios has been often told, but we 
cannot regard it as worthy of the 
slightest credit. According to it, 
a volume entitled “The Heroic 
Actions, represented in Figures of 
the Great and Magnanimous Mace- 
donian King, the Bold and Valiant 
Alexander,” was executed in 1284 
or 1285, by the twin brother and 
sister Alessandro Alberico Cunio, 
Cavaliere, and Isabella Cunio, when 
ouly sixteen years of age. It was 
dedicated to Pope Honorius IV., 
and is described by its pretended 
authors as “ first reduced, imagined, 
and attempted to be executed in 
relief with a small knife, on blocks 
of wood made even and polished by 
this learned and dear sister; con- 
tinued and finished by us together 
at Ravenna, from the eight pictures 
of our invention, painted six times 
larger than here represented, en- 
graved, explained by verses, and 
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then marked upon paper to per- 
petuate the number of them, &c.”’ 

The engravings were discovered in 
the house of M. de Groeder, a Swiss 
gentleman, by M. Papillon. They were 
bound in a book which contained an- 
notations regarding their history, 
from which it appeared that the vol- 
ume had been given to one Jolin J. 
Turine, by the Count of Cunio. 
The whole story is incredible, and 
we shall dismiss it without farther 
comment. 

Towards the end of the four- 
teenth century the use of playing 
cards became general on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and they were 
manufactured on a large scale in 
many places. Heinecken, who is 
how generally regarded as the best 
authority on typographical antiqui- 
ties, thinks that engraved blocks 
were first used by the card manu- 
facturers to impress on playing 
cards the outlines of the figures 
required to be produced, these out- 
lines being afterwards tilled in by 
the hand. In process of time 
figures of the saints were struck 
off in a similar manner. Many of 
the latter were preserved by the 
monks, and are still in existence. 
Most of them are without date; 
but some have not only their 
date but a line or two of letter- 
press attached to them, and 
printed from the engraved block 
which contained the figure. Of 
this class Heinecken discovered the 
oldest known example bearing a 
date, in the Chartreuse at Bus- 
cheim, near Memmingen, one of the 
most ancient religious houses in 
Germany. It is an engraving of 
Saint Christopher carrying the in- 
fant Jesus across an arm of the 
sea: a hermit with a lantern is 
standing on the opposite side of 
the water, and in the distance a 
peasant, with a sack on his back, 
is climbing a bill. The sheet is 
of folio size, and the engraving has 
been coloured. Underneath is the 
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inscription, precious in the eyes 
of the bibliographer as the earliest 
dated letterpress that has been 
found-— 


Christoferi faciem, die quacumque tueris 
IUa nempe die morte mala non morieris 
Millessimo COCC* X X° tercio. 


The extent to which the manu- 
facture of cards and figure-prints 
from wooden blocks was carried on 
in the first half of the fifteenth 
century is curiously illustrated by 
a decree of the Venetian Govern- 
ment, dated 11th of October, 1441, 
the first public document in which 
mention is made of the art of 
wood engraving. It refers to the 
decay of the Venetian trade in 
ecards and figures, proceeding thus: 
“Whereas the art and mystery of 
making cards and printed figures 
which is used in Venice has fallen 
to total decay; and this in con- 
sequence of the great quantity of 
playing cards and coloured figures 
printed which are made out of Ve- 
nice; to which evil it is necessary 
to apply some remedy in order that 
the said artists, who are a great 
many in family, may find encou- 
ragement rather than foreigners: 
Let it be ordered and established 
according to that which the said 
masters have supplicated, that from 
this time in future no work of the 
said art that is printed or painted 
on cloth or on paper, that is to say, 
altar-pieces (or images) and play- 
ing cards and whatever other work 
of the said art is done with a 
brusa and printed, shall be allowed 
to be brought or imported into this 
city, &c.” Wood engraving must 
have first risen to importance and 
prosperity, and afterwards sunk 
into decay in Venice, before such 
a proclamation could be made by 
the Government, so that it may 
safely be assumed to have been 
practised in that city very early 
in the fifteenth century. 
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It is in these rude woodcuts that 
we find the origin of the art of 
printing. The time was favourable 
for the rapid development of the 
invention, and especially for its 
adaptation to the production of 
books. Europe had awakened from 
the centuries of ignorance which 
are known to us as the dark ages. 
It was a period of fresh literary 
activity in almost every country of 
the Continent. The long neglected 
libraries of the monasteries were 
yielding up their priceless trea- 
sures ; the dead sages of Greece 
and Kome were beginning anew to 
make their calm voices heard, and 
the mellow light of a furgotten 
culture was dawning over the birth 
of a new civilization. Kings and 
princes had ceased to pride them- 
selves on their ignorance of letters 
and of art, and were vieing with 
one another as patrons of learning. 
Noble libraries were being formed 
ut a fabulous cost. No price was 
considered too high for the elabo- 
rate and exquisitely beautiful manu- 
scripts which came from the hands 
of the copyists and illuminators, 
and the precious volumes were not 
seldom adorned with bindings bril- 
iant with gold and jewels. No 
one, who has not seen the principal 
collections of middle-age manu- 
scripts, can form any idea of the 
sumptuousness with which they are 
decorated, and the beauty with 
which they are written. 

in such an age it was natural 
that the attention of inventors and 
men of letters should be speciaily 
directed to the means of rapidly 
multiplying copies of the manu- 
scripts most in demand. Block- 
books, which we have already de- 
scribed, were the earliest efforts 
of the medieval printers. The 
earliest specimen of these block- 
books, and the first book priuted 
in Europe, was the celebrated 
“Biblia Pauperum,” or Bible of the 
Poor, once a popular religious 
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manual, of which many editions 
were issued in Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany, between 1400 and 
1475. There is in the British 
Museum a beautiful copy of what 
is considered on good authority to 
be the first edition of this book. 
Like all the early block-books, it is 
undated, but connoisseurs are able 
by certain peculiarities to deter- 
mine with great accuracy the period 
at which the impression was taken. 
The “ Biblia Pauperum ” consists of 
forty leaves printed by friction with 
a brownish ink on one side of the 
paper. The pages are not exactly 
of the same size, but vary between 
nine and a half and ten inches in 
height by seven and a half in width. 
The centre of each page is divided 
into three compartments, each of 
which contains an engraving of a 
scriptural subject. There are also on 
every page four figures of saints or 
prophets, two at the top and two 
at the bottom. The letter-press 
commences at the top of each page 
and occupies the vacant space be- 
tween the engravings. It consists 
of the texts ot scripture illustrated 
in the engravings. The prophets 
and saints have their names printed 
below them, and the bottom of the 
page is filled up with additional 
inscriptions bearing on the subjects 
represented. 

We have been somewhat minute 
in our description of this work, both 
because it is the first block-book, 
aud because our account of it will 
convey a general idea of the condi- 
tion of the art of printing in its 
infancy. It will be observed that 
the figures preponderate over the 
letter-press in its pages, and this is 
the case with many of the earliest 
block-books. These cuts were often 
coloured by the band. 

Another famous block-book is the 
“ Speculum Humane Salvationis,” 
a volume which has been the sub- 
ject of more controversy among 
typographical antiquarians than any 
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other early product of the prin- 
ter’sart. It consists of sixty-three 
leaves in small folio, on which are 
fifty-eight engraved pictures, each 
of which has two lines of rhymed 
Latin printed beneath it. That the 
engraved figures have been pro- 
duced from wooden blocks admits 
of no doubt, but opinion bas long 
been divided on the question whether 
the letter-press is executed by means 
of fixed blocks or of movable types. 
It seems certain that some of the 
letter-press is block-work. Other 

ortions of it may or may not have 
om so produced, but the presump- 
tion is that they also are from the 
block. 

Most of the block-books are of a 
religious character. Various parts 
of the Bible were printed from time 
to timein thisform. A well-kuown 
specimen of block-printing is en- 
titled “ Ars Memorandi, or, a Me- 
moria Technica for learning by heart 
the four Gospels.” Almanacks were 
early published as block-books in 
Germany. The earliest of these 
proceeded from the press of the 
celebrated astronomer, Regiomon- 
tanus, at Nuremberg, about 1474. 
The last printed block-book was 
entitled “Opera nova Contempla- 
tiva,—Figure del Testamento Vec- 
chio.” It was produced in Venice 
about 1510, by Giovanni Andrea 
Vavassore. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue ancient city of Mentz lies on 
the left bank of the Rhine, just 
where that river is joined by the 
Maine. A Roman fort stood there 
many years before the Christian era. 
Drusus Germanicus afterwards 
erected another fort on the oppo- 
site side of the river where the 
town of Kastel stands. A bridge 
unites the two towns, which now 
are practically one. 

Mentz has various claims to his- 
toric renown. In a.p. 70, it was 
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garrisoned by the twenty-second 
Roman Legion, which had gone 
through the war in Palestine, and 
had taken part in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. One of its centurions 
was Crescentius, who introduced 
Christianity into Rhenish Germany, 
suffered martyrdom under Trajan, 
was afterwards canonized, and 
ranks first on the long roll of the 
bishops of Mentz. In 233 Alex- 
ander Severus was put to death 
there by the revolted Roman 
suldiery ; and it was there, accord- 
ing to tradition, that Constantine 
saw in the Heavens the famous 
cross of fire, surmounted by the 
legend “ In hoc signo vinces,” which 
led to his conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith. .In 745, Carloman and 
Pepin raised the Bishop of Mentz 
to the rank of Archbishop, and 
made the Cathedral of the city the 
Metropolitan Church of Germany. 
The first archbishop was Winfried, 
now better known as St. Boniface, 
a native of Crediton in Devonshire, 
who spent thirty years preaching 
the gospel in Germany, and is said 
to have converted to Christianity 
more than a hundred thousand 
souls. His successors for many 
centuries, were not only among the 
highest dignitaries of the Church, 
but ranked among the chief temporal 
princes of the Empire, and became 
ultimately by far the most influ- 
ential of all the German Electors. 
Their jurisdiction in civil affairs ex- 
tended over more than four hun- 
dred thousand people; they had a 
revenue of more than a million and 
a half florins; and at one time their 
spiritual authority was paramount 
over nearly all Germany. In the 
middle of the thirteenth century 
Mentz was an important centre of 
commerce, and it was there, in 
1247, that Arnold de Walboten 
founded the famous Confederation 
of the Rhine, which broke the power 
of feudal aristocracy, opened larger 
and safer routes for trade than had 
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ever before been enjoyed, and gave 
to the German towns a freedom and 
independence which stimulated in- 
dustry in all its branches. 

But the crowning glory of Mentz 
is that it gave birth to Rosadion 
A family of patrician descent and 
of honourable repute, bearing the 
name of Gensfleisch, were the pos- 
sessors, in the fourteenth centry, 
of an estate called Sulgeloch, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
city. They had two mansions in 
Mentz, one called Zum Gensfleisch, 
the other called Zum Gutenberg. 
In one of these, situated at the 
junction of the Pfandhausgasse and 
the Emmerangasse, Henve, or John 
Gensfleisch was born in or a few 
years previous to 1400. He is 
sometimes called Gensfleisch de 
Suigeloch, sometimes Gensfleisch de 
Gutenberg. It is by the name of 
Gutenberg that he is now best 
known. 

Little has been ascertained re- 
garding his early history. That he 
resided in Strasbourg in 1424, is 
proved by a letter written by him 
to his sister in that year. Tradition 
says that he was forced to leave 
Mentz on account of the part he 
took in auinsurrection of the citizens 
against the nobility; but this is 
exceedingly improbable, for in 1430, 
when the differences between the 
two parties were settled by mutual 
concessions, Gutenberg is mentioned 
in the treaty of agreement as one of 
“the nobles who are not present in 
the country.” It seems to follow 
that he had not deserted his party. 
The civic records of Strasbourg 
show that he resided there from 
1436 to 1444. In 1437 he was the 
defendant in an action of breach of 
promise of marriage brought against 
him bya lady whum he appears to 
have afterwards made his wife. 

Heinecken describes him as “un 
homme plein de projets,” and what 
we know of him establishes the 
fact beyondadoubt. At Strasbourg 
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many persons applied to him to 
teach them the various arts and 
contrivances he had invented. One 
Andrew Drytzehen was instructed 
by him ina new method of polishing 
stones, which turned out exceed- 
ingly profitable. He was afterwards 
associated with Jokn Riff in manu- 
facturing by some secret art a sort 
of goods sold at the fairs beld an- 
nually in Aix-la-Chapelle. In this 
adventure Drytzehen and one of 
two brothers named Heilman be- 
came partners, paying eighty florins 
in gold to entitle them to one-fourth 
of the profits to be earned. Another 
fourth of the profits was to be 
Riff’s share, and the remaining half 
was reserved by Gutenberg to him- 
self. For some reason or other, the 
fair at Aix-la-Chapelle did not take 
place during the year when this 
enterprise was undertaken, and a 
new contract was made between the 
parties for a partnership to endure 
for five years. Our information 
regarding Gutenberg’s connection 
with the art of printing is almost 
entirely derived from the records of 
the Strasbourg Law Courts before 
which the rights of the various par- 
ties to this last contract were deter- 
mined. 

It appears that Gutenberg agreed 
to communicate to Riff, Drytzehen, 
and Heilman, “all his wonderful 
and rare inventions,” on condition 
that each of them should pay him 
the sum of a hundred and twenty- 
five florins, fifty of which were to 
be paid in cash and the remainder 
by instalments. It was provided 
that in the event of the death of 
any member of the partnership be- 
fore the expiry of the five years, 
his representatives should receive a 
hundred florins for his interest in 
the concern. Drytzehen died at 
the end of two years, and his 
brothers demanded payment of the 
sum above mentioned, or alter- 
natively that one of them should 
be admitted into the partnership. 
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Gutenberg replied that Drytzehen 
had contributed only forty of the 
one hundred and twenty-five florins 
agreed to be furnished by the part- 
ners; that eighty-five florins were 
therefore due by him to the com- 
pany; and that the balance of 
fifteen florins was the whole amount 
payable to his representatives. The 
court gave effect to Gutenberg’s plea 
by a decision dated December 12, 
1439. 

The evidence led in the law-suit 
is recorded at length, and it esta- 
blishes beyond the possibility of 
doubt the fact that one of the 
“wonderful and rare inventions,” 
imparted by Gutenberg to his asso- 
ciates was the art of printing from 
movable types. Apparently some 
of the experiments in typography 
had been carried on in Drytzehen’s 
house, for immediately after the 
news of Drytzehen’s death reached 
Gutenberg, he sent a messenger to 
take precautions against the dis- 
covery of the secret. “Your late 
brother,” he informed Claus Drytze- 
hen, “ has four pieces (sticke) lying 
beneath the press, and John Guten- 
berg begs that you will take them 
out and separate them so that no 
one may know what the process is,” 
Beildeck, Gutenberg’s servant, who 
carried this message, states in his 
evidence that Gutenberg wished 
“to open and undo the press, which 
was fastened with two screws, so that 
the pieces which were in it should 
fall asunder.” Other witnesses tes- 
tify to Gutenberg’s anxietyto prevent 
his invention becoming known. 

Those who are without practical 
knowledge of the difficulties which 
attended the introduction into print- 
ing of movable types are apt to 
slight the great discovery which 
Gutenberg made. A little considera- 
tion will show that this is a mistake. 
It was comparatively an easy matter 
to produce impressions from oné 
homogeneous block, which only 
required to have a level surface in 
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order to insure accurate reproduc- 
tion. But separate types could not 
be so readily used. The art of 
arranging them had to be discovered, 
and this art involved many con- 
siderations. The first requisite was 
that the types should be of per- 
fectly uniform size, otherwise the 
pressure would have affected them 
unequally, and possibly enough some 
of the letters might not have come 
into contact with the paper at all. 
For elegant printing it was neces- 
sary to take great care on this point, 
for a single letter, taller than its 
neighbours, would have been suffi- 
cient to deteriorate, or even to de- 
stroy, a whole page. Then again 
it was no easy matter to bind the 
single types firmly together. The 
first contrivance tried for this pur- 
pose was a cord, knotted at one end, 
and passed through a hole bored in 
the wood from which the types 
were made. It is needless to say 
that this method of printing was 
attended with many drawbacks. It 
is scarcely possible to cut by the 
hand wooden types so uniformly 
regular as to produce a good im- 
pression. Even the little hole 
pierced through the body of each 
letter to receive the thread on 
which the type was at first strung 
was a source of inexactitude. 
Heinecken’s opinion is that Gu- 
tenberg invented and produced a 
great quantity of letters carved 
singly in wood. “I am convinced,” 
he says, “that Gutenberg produced 
a considerable quantity of letters 
struck in wood: of this fact we 
have abundance of evidence from 
witnesses who have seen them.” 
But he adds, “I am equally cer- 
tain that it was impossible for any- 
body to construct movable wooden 
types fit for use in large quantities, 
and cut with the requisite precision.” 
The defects of wood as a mate- 
rial for types are too numerous to 
mention. Recourse was soon had 
to metal, and types formed of metal- 
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lic substances very speedily super- 
seded those made of wood. 

Whether Gutenberg was the in- 
ventor of metallic types is not cer- 
tainly known: most probably he 
was. During bis stay in Strasbourg 
he incurred large expenses in the 
purchase of lead. Those who 
oppose his claim to be the originator 
of metal type-founding, maiutain 
that this lead was required not in 
his typographic experiments, but 
in the manufacture of looking- 
glasses, a branch of industry in 
which he was largely engaged. We 
have no books which bear Guten- 
berg’s name as publisher; but it 
seems certain that some actually 
issued from his press. If Heinec- 
ken is right in asserting that these 
could not bave been produced by 
wooden type, the probability is 
rather that Gutenberg invented 
the mode of printing from metal 
type than that he appropriated the 
invention of another citizen. But 
his types, if they consisted of lead 
alone, must have been very insufli- 
cient, that metal being much too 
soft for use in typography. 

Be this as it may, the grand fact 
remains that the art of printing in 
the true sense of the term—the art 
as it is now generally practised—is 
the invention of John Gutenberg. 
He who reads these pages benefits 
by Gutenberg’s invention. Millions 
upon willious in every quarter of 
the globe, daily and hourly in 
almost every act of their life, reap 
incalculable advantages from it. 
Let any one conceive for a mo- 
ment what the world would be with- 
out the printing-press, aud he will 
find abundant reason to thank God 
that Gutenberg lived before him, 
and left to all succeeding ages the 
great and glorious legacy on which 
his fame is secured while the world 
shall endure. It is not always the 
case in our day, and it was a rare 
thing three centuries ago, that 
au inveutor should himself reap 
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the benefit of his inventions. 
Guteuberg was no exception to 
this too common rule of life. He 
prosecuted his experiments for many 
years and under many sacrifices. 
His whole patrimony was unspar- 
ingly devoted to furthering his 
project; money advanced by his 
relatives was sunk to perfect the 
invention; at last he contracted 
large debts for the same end. His 
perseverance, even amidst over- 
whelming difficulties, never flagged 
foraday. In 1442 he sold to the 
Collegiate Cuurch of St. Thomas, 
in Strasbourg, a property ir Mentz, 
to which he had succeeded on the 
death of his uncle, and applied the 
proceeds to his great work. Some 
years afterwards, he returned to his 
native city; and in 1449 we find 
him residing there, and connected 
in business with John Fust. 

Fust, a goldsmith, and a man of 
considerable wealth, found the addi- 
tional capital necessary to perfect 
Gutenberg’s invention. According 
to Trithemius (“ Illustrious Men of 
Germany, 1515”), the first volume 
printed by Gutenberg and Fust was 
a Vocabulary, called a “ Catholi- 
cop,” which in all probability was 
an edition of Donatus’s Grammar. 
This was a block-book; but says 
Trithemius, “ with these blocks they 
could print nothing else, because 
the characters could not be trans- 
posed on their tablets, but were 
engraved thereon, as we have said. 
To this invention succeeded a more 
subtle one, for they found out the 
means of cutting the forms of all 
the letters of the alphabet, which 
they called matrices, from which 
again they cast characters of copper 
or tin of suflicient hardness to re- 
sist the necessary pressure, which 
they Lad before engraved by hand.” 

Schoeffer, first Fust’s servant, 
and afterwards his partner and 
son-in-law, is the authority on 
whom Trithemius founds this ac- 
count of the early history of print- 
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ing, and by him the invention of 
metal types, or at least the disco- 
very of the art of founding them 
in an available form, is attributed 
to Fust. “Truly,” says Trithe- 
mius, “as I learned thirty-one 
years ago from Peter Opilio (i.e. 
Schoeffer) de Gernsheim, citizen of 
Mentz, who was son-in-law of the 
first inventor of this art, great diffi- 
culties were experienced after the 
first invention of this art of printing, 
for in printing the Bible, when they 
had completed the third quarter- 
nion, four thousand florins were 
expended.” This Peter Schoeffer, 
whom we have above mentioned, 
an ingenious and sagacious man, 
discovered a more easy method of 
casting the types, and thus the art 
was reduced to the complete state 
in which it now is. 
Gutenberg’s connection 
Fust terminated in 1455. 


with 
In that 


year Fust claimed repayment from 
Gutenberg of 2,020 florins, being 


two separate advances of 800 florins 
each with interest and other charges. 
Gutenberg refused payment on the 
ground that the advances had not 
been made at the times stipulated. 
A lawsuit followed, and Gutenberg 
was ordered to repay all monies 
received by him from Fust except 
such as had been expended on the 

rinting material over which Fust 

eld a security. Unable to find the 
amount required, he was forced to 
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allow the whole business to fall into 
Fust’s hands, but he remained in 
Mentz, and probably continued to 
print. In his old age, he found a 
patron in the Elector-Archbishop 
of Mentz, who attached him to his 
Court. He is said to have become 
blind before his death, which took 
place in 1467 or 1468. He was 
buried in the church of the Re- 
collets; and in 1837 tardy honour 
was done to his memory by the 
erection in Mentz of the magnificent 
GuTENBERG Monument, designed by 
Tborwaldsen and subscribed for in 
all countries of Europe. It is a 
bronze statue, raised on a pedestal 
of marble in the principal square of 
the city, which has now been named 
Gutenberg Place. The front of 
the pedestal bears the inscription. 


JOHANNEM GENSFLEISCH DE GUTENBERG, 
Patriciuom Mocuntinum, 
JERE per ToTamM Evropam CoLLAto 
Posuerunt CIvgs. 
MDCCO.XXX.VII. 


On the opposite side of the 
pedestal is written :— 


Artem, que Grecos latuit, latuitque 
Latinos, 
Germani solers extudit ingenium, 
Nunc quidquid veteres sapiunt, sa- 
piuntque recentes 
Non sibi, sed populis omnibus id 
sapiunt. 


(To be concluded in our next). 
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THE LEGEND OF LOUGH BEG. 


We have left civilization miles in 
our rear, and have plunged into one 
of the wildest districts in Ulster— 
a country of bog, lake, and moun- 
tain. 

Vast tracts of blackness weary 
the eye, and the drawling speech 
of the dwellers thereon somewhat 
tires the ear; but, after all, there is 
a certain enjoyment in a walking 
tour, when one is young, strong, 
and not too squeamish in one’s 
tastes. 

My English companion, William 
Hetherington, who never until last 
week made shift without his cold 
bath in the morning. finds our 
shake-down by cabin fires, and our 
impromptu toilettes by the burn- 
side, very sad work; but I have 
been accustomed to rough it all my 
life, and rightly or wrongly, the 
world says that we Dublin medical 
students are not too particular in 
our devotion to the graces. 

“It beats all,” as our present 
host says; ‘“‘sure it beats all the 
conceit them English gentlemen 
has in the cowld wather.” 

But Hetherington is a very good 
fellow on the whole; he puts up 
with salt herrings, potatoes, and 
poteen, in an heroic manner that 
does one’s heart good to see. 

Our host is a Protestant, a rum 
specimen of an Ulster Protestant, 
by the way, for he lives remote 
from “his own sort,” as he styles 
his brother Protestants ; and seems 
to have adopted all the wild super- 
stitions of his Roman Catholic 
neighbours. 

l and Hetherington rather affect 


his legends and queer stories, and 
we persuade him to amuse us with 
them, while we sit round his turf 
fire at night, each sending forth 
fragrant clouds from the beloved 
weed. 

Let me describe the group which, 
I flatter myself, is highly pictu- 
resque. 

On a “creepie,” or little stool, 
in front of the blaze, with his long 
legs stretched out almost horizon- 
tally, is Hetherington, a broad- 
shouldered, powerful fellow, one of 
the best rowers and cricketers at 
Oxford. 

Next to him comes Mrs. McClel- 
lan, our hostess, a hard-featured, 
sandy-haired woman, with a good 
deal of keen sense in her homely 
face ; then Matt McClellan himself, 
a fund of dry humour in his 
twinkling eyes, mingled with the 
fire imparted by his superstitious 
romance. 

Regarding him closely, while he 
puffs out clouds of smoke, is the 
reader's humble servant, Mark 
Travers, whom I shall not attempt 
to describe, though, if anybody 
feels the least curiosity on the sub- 
jected, there is a photograph in a 
certain ivory-backed album, on a 
certain drawing-room table, in a cer- 
tain house in Merion Square—— 

But no; I must not share the 
right to enter that room, and turn 
over the leaves of that album ! 

A group of bare-legged young- 
sters, ousted unhandsomely from 
their own fireside by “the strange 
gentlemen,” hover disconsolately in 
the background. 
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Pitying them, I beckon into the 

charmed circle a pretty little girl 
with matted flaxen hair, and per- 
mit her to lean confidingly against 
my knee, to the disgust of Hether- 
ington, who makes horrible gri- 
maces, and draws in his long legs 
a little. 

“Well, McCiellan,” said I last 
night, when we were all established 
as I have described, “ you pro- 
mised to tell us the story of Lough 
Beg.” 

“So I did, sir, so I did; an’ by 
the powers, it’s a qucer story 
thon.” 

“I told you there must be some 
legend or other connected with the 
black lake on the top of the 
mountain, Travers,” interrupted 
lietherington, “for it’s the rum- 
mest place I ever came across.”’ 

He was right. There was some- 
thing decidedly weird and eerie 
about the inky waters, and about 
their situation too. 

Some miles frum McClellan's 
cottage is a succession of small, 
dark lakes, the largest half a mile 
or so in length, und perhaps a 
quarter in breadth. 

The large lake is in the centre, 
and the smaller ones at either side 
of it. Looking down upon them 
from the crest of the highest moun- 
tain near, they remind you of a 
necklace of black beads, the strips 
of boggy land between them being 
the thread on which the beads are 
strung. 

Standing on the plateau, then, 
beside Lough Beg, with a gigantic 
mountain towering behind us, we 
glanced down upon a plain far 
below, where was the residence of 
our host's landlord, the owner of all 
the miles of bog, and acres of 
mountain, we have been wearily 
traversing the last few days. 

Glen Beg is a great straggling 
house, surrounded by fir planta- 
tions, and some rude attempts at 
gardens and shrubberies; but it 
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seemed a perfect paradise to 
Hetherington and me, as we caught 
sight of it in the midst of so much 
savage desolation. 

We had not seen a tree for days, 
nor any house better than McClel- 
Jan’s cabin. 

“What a nice place!” we cried. 
“Who lives there ?” 

“*We’er new landlord, Mr. Parker, 
sir; him that bought the estate 
frae the Fitzgeralds.” 

“He has a snug berth of it. 
Does he live there all the year 
round ?” 

* No, sir; but he’s here a good 
part o’ the summer wi’ the mistress 
an’ the young ladies; an’ he still 
brings a whean gentlemen over 
frae London for the shooting. He 
never stopped here a wiuter yet. 
He was nearly scared awa’ althe- 
gether the first summer he came to 
Glen Beg.” 

* How was that ?—Oh, the mur- 
der of his bailiff, of course !”’ 

“ Na, na, sir; it wasna just that,” 
said our guide, shaking his head, 
and looking very mysterious. 

“ Not the murder?” said He- 
therington. “Why, man, that 
would have been enough to scare 
him. Was it not his bailiff of 
whose fate you told us last night? 
It was enough to have banished 
him from the country for ever.” 

**Maybe, your honour; but it 
was nae mortal man, good nor bad, 
that was near putting the landlord 
from living at Glen Beg;’’ and 
McClellan glanced fearfully over 
his shoulder towards the black 
lakes. 

“What then?” I asked, becom- 
ing a little curious. 

“Them that lives in the Lough,” 
said he, dropping his voice to a 
whisper. 

“Who live in the Lough? The 
fish, and frogs, and eels?’ en- 
quired Hetherington, laughing. 

“ Whisht, whisht, gentlemen, for 
fear they’d hear yous. I'll tell yous 
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the night, when we ha’ the door 
steekit.”” 

That was all we could induce our 
cautious host to say ; so we bridled 
our curiosity until the door was 
“ steekit,” and the pipe: lit, before 
we said, “ Now, McClellan, who 
lives in Lough Beg ?”’ 

“It’s a queer story thon, sir,” 
replied he; “ maybe there's them 
that wouldna believe it, it’s that 
queer.” 

“ May we credit your husband, 
Mrs. McClellan,” asked Hethering- 
ton, mischievously. 

The good woman looked a little 
offended. ‘ Matt’s a man _ that 
wouldna tell a lie. no more nor the 
clergy in the pulpit, sir,” she re- 
plied. 

I rebuked Hetherington, and 
promised he should not interrupt 
again. 

‘Taking his pipe from his lips, 
our host began:—‘ Mr. Parker 
was as nice a little man as ever 
travelled in black leather shoes, the 
first time he came to this country. 
It’s better nor eight year come 
Candlemas since he bought the 
property ; an’ a week after that he 
caine to settle at Glen Beg (was it 
a week or a fortnight, Mary, for 
fear I'd tell a lie?) ; a week? ay! 
He came to me, an’, says he, 
* McClellan,’ says he, ‘this moun- 
tain’s too wet for the grouse; 
they'll do no good till I drain them 
Loughs,’ pointing to Lough Beg 
an’ the wee lakes, that I showed 
yous on the hill fornenst the big 
house. 

“*Dinna do that, your honour, 
for the love of God,’ says I, speak- 
ing up very bold. ‘ It’s allowed in 
the country that the Old Fellow 
lives down in Lough Beg. It’s 
mortal deep; no person ever found 
the bottom of thon wather. Dinna 
offer to stir the old serpent, sir, if 
you tak’ my bidding.’ Wi’ that his 
honour k:nked an’ laughed, an’ says 
he, ‘If I could kill the devil, 
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McClellan,’ says he, ‘sure I'd be 
doing a very good job for the 
country.’ 

« Well. gentlemen, the landlord 
wouldna heed me, an’ wi’ trouble 
an’ fleeching enough he got a 
whean men trysted to begin the 
work of draining Lough Beg; an’ 
him an’ me was there to see them 
put the first spade in the ground. 

“They hadna wrought very long 
when Micky Sheelan looked round, 
an’ let a great cry out o’ him. We 
saw him drop the spade’ an’ stand 
clapping his hands, like one fairly 
daft, so we looked where he was 
looking, an’ as sure as I’m a living 
sinner this night, there was Glen 
Beg all in a blaze, the house, an’ 
the big trees round the hall-door 
flaming that fierce, that we thought 
we'd never get down time enough 
to put out the fire. 

‘So the landlord an’ us all set off 
down the mountain as hard as we 
could tear, but when we got near 
the house never a sign of fire could 
we see. 

“The lady an’ twa strange 
gentlemen that he brung wi’ him 
out of England, was walking in 
front of the door, as quiet as you 
please. His honour was sore 
afeared, an’ he said it be to be 
witchcraft surely; but he wouldna 
stop draining the Lough for all 
that. He’s quare an’ set upon his 
own way, an’ he'll tak’ nae man’s 
advice. So the next day he offered 
the men double wages to entice 
them to work at the drain again, 
an’ very loth they were, but they 
gave in to him at last. 

** Scarcely was the first spade in 
the drain, when a cry got up again 
that the big house was on fire; an’ 
it looked so natural like, all blazing. 
an’ the sparks flying, that we set off 
down the mountain, just the way 
we did before. 

“We heard the crackling of 
flames, an’ the snapping of the 
branches ; an’, faith, I didna even 
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think that we'd get down time 
enough to save one stick about the 
place.” 

“Well, McClellan?” said He- 
therington, quite breathlessly, as 
our host paused for a moment in 
his story. 

“Well, sir, there wasna a track 
nor a trace o’ fire at-all at-all, when 
we got the length. His honour 
was clean out of his mind wi’ the 
scare, an’ he gave up trying to 
drain Lough Beg; an’ we thought 
some trouble wad surely be coming 
on him, but forbye the death o’ twa 
fine cows, naething occurred that 
you could pass a remark on. 

“He was for packing up, an’ 
going back to England at oncet; 
but he took heart an’ stopped a 
while longer, an’ we must say the 
ould serpent has been quiet ever 
since. 

“That’s the story of the Black 
Lough, sir, an’ you willna think it 
strange that I’dsooner tell it to you 
by the fireside nor out on the moun- 
tain, within reach of the ould enemy. 
There’s not one wad pass that way 
at night, nor, for the matter of that, 
in the day time either, if he could 
help it.” 

* Thank you for your story,” said 
my sceptical friend; * but tell me, 
don't you believe that the devil can 
hear what you say by your fire- 
side?” 

“ I dinna know, sir,” replied the 
poor man, looking exceedingly un- 
easy. 

“Don’t laugh at him,” I whis- 
pered, “if you show the slightest 
incredulity, believe me you'll hear 
nothing more from him. Pray,” I 
continued aloud, “has the serpent 
ever been seen?” 

“Oh, ay, your honour! Huey 
Donnel saw him come up to the 
top to breathe one day, an’ he 
stretched out his big head an’ neck 
half way up the mountain, an’ 
caught hold of a sheep that was 
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feeding there, an’ dragged it down 
under the water.” 

“Huey had been indulging in 
poteen,” suggested Hetherington. 

“Now, McClellan,” I hastily 
interrupted, “ you must tell us the 
legend of that little sheet of water 
between the bogs, with the wooded 
island upon it. Don't you remem- 
ber—the little lake that was so 
thickly covered with water hens 
and plover the other morning?” 

“Lough na Callin, sir? Ay, to 
be sure, it has its wee tale, too. 

“I’ve heered tell there was a 
castle on the island in ancient 
times, an’ a great chief in these 
parts lived there wi’ his daughter, 
as bonnie a young lady she was 
allowed to be, as you'd meet 
between this an’ Cork. 

“There was a young man came 
courting the lady, that her father 
didna just favour, and she slipped 
him into the castle unknownst. 

“ There was nae Lough then, I 
should say, but lovely fields an’ 
gardens came up to the hall door. 


“There was a deep, clear well in 
the court yard of the castle, wi’ 
the best wather in it that was in 
the whole country; but there was 
@ cover over it, that was always kept 
locked. 

“The chief had the key, an’ he 
locked an’ unlocked the door of 
the well wi’ his ain hands; for the 
story ran that he an’ his family 
would perish by the losing of thon 
key. 

**So he was quare an’ careful of 
the key, an’ he wore it on a chain 
round his neck by day, an’ in under 
his pillow at night; but he took 
sick one day, an’ the sweetheart 
eame to see the lady.”’ 

“A very good opportunity,” ob- 
served Hetherington, who was not 
listening as gravely as I could have 
wished. 


“ Ah, sir, youll hear what came 
of that. Sure the women is at the 
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bottom of all the trouble in the 
world!” 

* How does Mrs. McClellan like 
to hear you say that ?” 


“She keeps to her ain place, 
sir,” replied the husband, nodding 
at his helpmate approvingly, “she 
keeps her ain place, so there’s nae 
bother with her.” 

“The sweetheart was very con- 
tent thon day, till he took it into 
his head he’d like a drink o’ wather 
out o’ the fairy well. The poor 
lady brought him milk and poteen, 
but it was no use—nothing wad 
please him but a drink o’ wather 
from the well, an’ the more she 
fleeched an’ fleeched him not to 
ask for it, the more he insisted, till 
at last he got her persuaded to 
creep cannily into the father’s 
room, an’ steal the key. She un- 
locked the door of the well, an’ 
stooped to fill a cup for her sweet- 
heart, but she forgot to hold the 
key tight, an’ it slipped through 
her fingers, an’ rolled down into 
the well. 

“*A kiss for fetching me the 
key,’ says the lover, an’ while they 
were kissing on the stone before 
the well, the wather kept rising an’ 
rising. 

“ First they felt the cold creeping 
about their feet ; then it got a little 
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higher, an’ a gurgling sound made 
them look down. 

“The wather was all over the 
court-yard by this time, an’ they 
ran into the castle for safety; but 
it rose an’ rose till the walls an’ 
windows was covered, an’ then the 
towers an’ chimneys; an’ the brave 
castle, wi’ the chief, an’ the lady, 
an’ the sweetheart, sank down, wi’ 
the wather of the fairy well flowing 
over them.” 

“ How long ago did it happen ?” 
IT asked. 

“‘Deed, sir, I canna just say. 
It be to be a good wee while ago, 
for I heered it frae my grandfather 
that had the story frae his father. 
I think the ould man got up one 
morning, and saw the Lough where 
the castle was the day before. 
They say the wee island is right 
over the place where the castle 
used to be.” 

* What is the moral?” asked 
Hetherington. 

“The what, sir?” inquired 
McClellan, puzzled. 

“JT,” returned my friend, “say 
the moral must be, ‘ Never drink 
cold water when you can get 
poteen.’ ” 

This, at all events, was a senti- 
ment level to McClellan’s under- 
standing, and was hailed with a 
shout of approving laughter. 
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SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &., &e., &e., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 


Hetmuottz has said of Sir William Thomson, “ His peculiar merit, 
according to my own opinion, consists in his method of treating pro- 
blems of mathematical physics. He has striven with great consistency to 
purify the mathematical theory from hypothetical assumptions which 
were not a pure expression of the facts. In this way he has done very 
much to destroy the old unnatural separation between experimental and 
mathematical physics, and to reduce the latter to a precise and pure 
expression of the laws of phenomena. He is an eminent mathematician, 
but the gift to translate real facts into mathematical equations, and vice 
versd, is by far more rare than that to find the solution of a given mathe- 
matical problem, and in this direction Sir William Thomson is most 
eminent and original. His electrical instrements and methods of observa- 
tion, by which he has rendered, amongst other things, electrostatical 
phenomena as precisely measurable as magnetic or galvanic forces, give 
the most striking illustration how much can be gained for practical pur- 
poses by aclear insight into theoretical questions; and the series of his 
papers on thermo-dynamics, and the experimental confirmations of several 
most surprising theoretical conclusions deduced from Carnot’s axiom, point 
in the same direction.” 

It would be difficult to describe better the peculiar bent of Sir William 
Thomson’s genius. His mode of using mathematical facts and figures as 
a means cf solving the most intricate problems of natural science has 
been of incalculable benefit to the world. Perhaps we cannot better 
illustrate the principles on which ‘he works than by making the following 
quotation from a speech of his :— 

“ Accurate and minute measurement,” he says, “seems to the non- 
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scientific imagination a less lofty and dignified work than looking for 
something new. But nearly all the grandest discoveries of science have 
been but the rewards of accurate measurement, and patient, long-con- 
tinued labour in the minute sifting of numerical results. The popular 
idea of Newton’s grandest discovery. is that the theory of gravitation 
flashed into his mind, and so the dis¢overy was made. It was by a long 
train of mathematical calculation, founded on results accumulated through 
prodigious toil of practical astronomers, that Newton first demonstrated 
the forces urging the planets towards the Sun, determined the magnitude 
of those forces, and discovered that a force following the same law of 
variation with distance urges the Moon towards the Earth. Then first, 
we may suppose, came to him the idea of the universality of gravitation ; 
but when he attempted to compare the magnitude of the force on the 
Moon, with the magnitude of the force of gravitation of a heavy body of 
equal mass at the Earth’s surface, he did not find the agreement which the 
law he was discovering required. Not for years after would he publish 
his discovery as made. It is recounted that, being present at a meeting 
of the Royal Society, he heard a paper read, describing geodesic measure- 
ment by Picard, which led to a serious correction of the previously 
accepted estimate of the Earth’s radius. This was what Newton required. 
He went home with the result, and commenced his calculations, but felt 
so much agitated that he handed over the arithmetical work to a friend : 
then (and not when, sitting in a garden, he saw an apple fall) did he 
ascertain that gravitation keeps the Moon in her orbit.”—British Asso- 
ciation Reports, vol. XLI. pp. xci. xcii. Introductory address by Sir W. 
Thomson. 

Sir William goes on in the same address to refer to Faraday’s discovery 
of specific inductive capacity, as the result of minute and accurate 
measurement of electric forces; to Joule’s discovery of thermo-dynamic 
law, through the regions of electro-chemistry, electro-magnetism, and 
elasticity of gases, as based on a delicacy of thermometric measurement 
previously unknown; and to Andrews’ discovery of the continuity between 
the gaseous and liquid states, as worked out by laborious and minute 
measurement of phenomena scarcely sensible to the naked eye. In every 
one of these cases the discovery was due to careful, patient mathematical 
study ; and the finest and most useful of Sir William Thomson’s own 
inventions have originated in the same way. 

It is a special pleasure to us to record that Sir William Thomson is a 
countryman of ourown. His family have long been settled in county 
Down. His grandfather had a small farm there, and his father, Professor 
James Thomson, was there born. 

James Thomson showed an early inclination towards mathematical pur- 
suits. His youthful life was not without its difficulties. He had to 
prosecute his studies at his own charges, and it was therefore sou 
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for him to be at the same time a teacher and a student. In this way he 
maintained himself during his career at the University of Glasgow. 

He adopted the profession of a teacher, and after occupying in succes- 
sion the appointments of arithmetical and mathematical master in the 
Royal Belfast Academy, he was in 1832 elected Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Glasgow. He was an eminently successful academi- 
cal instructor, and the author of many valuable educational works. 

His distinguished son, the subject of our present sketch, was born in 
Belfast in 1824, and became a student at the University of Glasgow 
when scarcely more than eleven years of age. Many men still live who 
remember the remarkable precocity of the boy-mathematician in bis father’s 
classes. 

From Glasgow he went to Cambridge, and in 1845 he was declared 
Second Wrangler and first Smith’s Prizeman. At this time he had little 
more thau attained his majority. He was at once elected a fellow of St, 
Peter's College. 

After spending a year in Paris, studying under Regnault, he returned 
to Scotland, having been appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. Thus, at the age of twenty-two he received 
one of the highest University appointments in Scotland. How much his 
industry and his intellect have contributed to illustrate the Natural Philo- 
sophy Chair in Glasgow, will appear in our subsequent narrative. He 
has given it a world-wide fame. 

We shall do our best to describe Sir William Thomson’s discoveries in 
popular language, but our readers will remember that it is no easy matter 
to present in an untechnical form the results of perhaps the most intricate 
scientific investigations that have been made in our age. 

When only eighteen years of age, Thomson published his first paper in 
the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal. It was entitled “On 
the Uniform Motion of Heat in Homogeneous Solid Bodies, and its 
Connection with the Mathematical Theory of Electricity,” a subject which 
is closely allied to much of his subsequent labours, and one the selection 
of which indicates that his mind had, even at that early age, assumed its 
characteristic bent in the direction of applying mathematical rules to phy- 
sical inquiries. Several most important laws of electricity were determined 
in this paper. It gave an entirely new direction to electrical investigation, 
and led to the solution of many of the fundamental principles of electro- 
statics. 

To Liotiville’s Journal de Mathématiques Thomson contributed, in 
1845, articles on “The Mathematical Theory of Electricity in Equili- 
brium,” and on “The Eiementary Laws of Statical Electricity,” the latter 
of which appeared afterwards in an English form in the Cambridge and 
Dublin Mathematical Journal. 


Next year, as we have already mentioned, he was appointed to the 
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Chair of Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, and became 
editor of the Cambridge and Dublin Mathematical Journal; to which, 
during the seven years he continued to edit it, he contributed many valu- 
able papers. Amongst other contributors, whilst be continued to direct 
this journal, he bad Sir William Rowan Hamilton, one of the most emi- 
nent, if not the most eminent, of Irish mathematicians; Professor G. E. 
Stokes, of Cambridge; Augustus de Morgan, of University College, 
London; Professor Arthur Cayley, of Cambridge ; and Lioiiville. It is 
not surprising that a staff like this, under the direction of William 
Thomson, made the Cambridge and Dublin one of the most brilliant of 
the mathematical journals of the period. 

The papers written by Thomson himself were chiefly contributions to 
the mathematical theory of electricity. In one of them, ‘ On the Distri- 
bution of Electricity on Spherical Conductors,” which appeared in 1848, 
he states his conviction that “no branch of physical science affords a 
surer foundation, or more definite objects, for the application of mathema- 
tical reasoning, and which more abounds with beautiful illustrations of 
mechanical principles,” than the theory of Electricity. The success of 
his own investigations is the best proof of the truth of the remark. 

Sir William Thomson has devoted much time to the invention of scien- 
tific instruments, and the world is indebted to him for some of the most 
beautiful and delicate of these. His electrometers are most important 
contributions to the apparatus of science. By the absolute electrometer 
he succeeded in measuring the electrostatic force of fractions of a 
Daniell’s cell; the portable electrometer admits of readings from ten or 
twenty cells upwards. The most sensitive of all, however, is the beautiful 
quadrant electrometer, now universally employed in telegraph construc- 
tion, which gives as much as 100 divisions on the scale for one cell of the 
battery. 

It has long been suspected by scientific men that heat is nothing else 
than a mode of motion; but the suspicion was not converted into cer- 
tainty till 1843, when Dr. J. P. Joule discovered the dynamical equivalent 
of heat. In 1849 Sir William Thomson read to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh the first of a series of papers which at once placed the science 
of thermodynamics on a scientific basis, and showed its practical utility. 
In this paper, says a recent writer, “he gave an elaborate and critical 
account of the theory, in the course of which he supplied a rule of great 
beauty for calculating the quantity of usefully applied heat in the steam- 
engine, and determining the most economical conditions of its use. In 
the same paper he showed the wide application of his theory as a means 
of deducing and explaining numerous curious and important results in 
physical research, such, for example, as the conversion. of water at the 
freezing point inco ice without expenditure of force ; the specific heat of 
substances ; the heating of india-rubber by sudden stretching ; the rela- 
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tion between the force expended and the heat produced in the compres- 
sion of a gas; and the universal tendency in nature to the dissipation of 
mechanical energy. The last of these is in many respects one of the 
most extraordinary generalizations of modern science; and the views of 
Sir William Thomson upon it were published in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine. They may thus be stated: In the transformation of energy or force 
from one state into another a certain amount is degraded into a form 
which is incapable of further useful application. Thus, in the working of 
the steam-engine there is very much heat which is not changed into 
mechanical power, but assumes a diffused form, and is dissipated. And 
so he concludes that the heat and other forces of the heavenly bodies are 
slowly being dissipated into an unavailable form, and that unless there 
is an unknown store of restorative energy, a gradual lessening of the 
visible motions of the universe is going on, which must end in final 
decay.” 

Professor Thomson's communications to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, extending as they do over nearly thirty years, are all most valu- 
able. We shall not refer to them in detail, but confine ourselves to 
quoting a portion of Sir David Brewster’s remarks on them, made in pre- 
senting the Keith Prize, which the Society awarded to Thomson in 1862-3. 
Sir David was then Vice-President of the Roval Society. 

“These papers,” he said, “and others elsewhere published, relate 
principally to the theories of electricity, magnetism, and heat, and evince 
a genius for the mathematical treatment of physical questions which 
has not been surpassed, if equalled, by that of any living philosopher. 
In studying the mathematical theory of electricity, he has greatly 
extended the general theorems demonstrated by our distinguished 
countryman, Mr. Green; and was led to the principle of ‘ electrical 
images,’ by which he was enabled to solve many problems respecting the 
distribution of electricity on conductors, which had been regarded as 
insoluble by the most eminent mathematicians in Europe. In his researches 
on Thermodynamics, Professor Thomson has been equally successful. In 
his papers ‘On the Dynamical Theory of Heat,’ he has applied the 
fundamental propositions of the theory to bodies of all kinds, and he 
has adduced many curious and important results regarding the specific 
heats of bodies, which have been completely verified by the accurate 
experiments of M. Joule. No less important are Professor Thomson's 
researches on Solar Heat, contained in his remarkable papers ‘ On the 
Mechanical Energy of the Solar System;’ his researches on the Con- 
servation of Energy, as applied to Organic as well as Inorganic Pro- 
cesses ; and his fine theory of the Dissipation of Energy as given in his 
paper ‘On a Universal Tendency in Nature to the Dissipation of Me- 
chanical Energy.’ To these we may add his complete theory of Diamag- 
netic Action, his investigations relative to the Secular Cooling of our 
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Globe, and the influence of internal heat upon the temperature of its 
Surface.” 

In 1855 Professor Thomson was selected by the Council of the Royal 
Society to deliver the Bakerian Lecture. The subject he chose was 
“The Electro-Dynamic Properties of Metals.” In the course of this 
lecture he announced his celebrated discovery “ that an electric current 
passing in an iron bar or wire from a hot to a cold produces a cooling, 
but in copper a heating effect,” and thus brought to light many then 
unknown relations between electricity and heat. Indeed, he may be 
said to have laid the foundation of an almost new science. 

It is by his connection with telegraphy that Sir William Thomson is 
best known to the public at large. We have now been so long accus- 
tomed to look upon ocean telegraphy as an accomplished fact, that we 
are apt to forget the difficulties which men of science had to encounter 
in planning and perfecting an invention which enables us to have the 
news of the uttermost parts of the globe on the breakfast table every 
morning. To Sir William Thomson we are indebted for some of the 
most beautiful and delicate signalling instruments used on our submarine 
telegraph lines. His “mirror galvanometer” was the first recording 
instrument made use of on the Atlantic Cable; and his more recent 
invention, the “siphon recorder,” is the means by which we receive all 
our Anglo-Indian news. 

It was no small enterprise to place Europe in communication with 
America by means of an electric wire. The capitalists who projected 
the Atlantic telegraph—the men of science who assisted in constructing 
and laying it, are worthy of all honour. It was in 1856 that the scheme 
originated. In 1858 the first cable was immerged, but in less than a 
month it became dumb. Discouragement ensued, and it was not till 
1863 that a fresh attempt was made to form it. 

One grand difficulty had to be contended with. There is always a 
certain amount of retardation when signals are passed through an 
immense length of wire. To determine the amount of this retardation, 
and the laws which regulate it, was a preliminary necessity with the 
projectors of the American cable. Thomson set himself to investigate 
the matter, and he was soon able to announce the now well known “ law 
of squares.” He ascertained that with cables of similar construction 
the retardations are invariably proportional to the squares of the lengths. 
This is now one of the admitted principles of telegraphy. The following 
very interesting account of this discovery is extracted from a sketch of 
Sir William Thomson, which appeared in Nature, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1876, and which we understand is now out of print :— 

‘In 1854 Faraday, with an experimental cable, investigated the cause of 
the retardation of signals first observed in the working of the cable 
between Harwich and the Hague. Thomson, taking up the question, 
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published an investigation of the nature of the phenomenon, one practical 
result of which was that with cables similar in lateral dimensions the 
retardations are proportional to the squares of the lengths. This law is 
now commonly referred to as the ‘law of squares.’ About this time it 
was proposed to construct a cable to connect England with America ; and 
it became obvious that the discovery of the retardation of signals raised 
@ question whether the transatlantic cable would not prove a commercial 
failure. Whitehouse, experimenting with 1,125 miles of eable, found the 
transmission of an instantaneous signal to the farther end of the cable to 
occupy one second and a half. The length of a cable required to connect 
Ireland with Newfoundland is twice that of the experimental cable of 
Whitehouse ; and thus, according to the law of squares, the time taken 
to transmit an instantaneous signal through a cable similar in lateral 
dimensions to that of Whitehouse, and joining those two places, would be 
no less than siz seconds. In 1856 Whitehouse read a paper before the 
British Association, in which he described experiments by which he hoped 
to disprove the law of squares. Thomson replied in the Atheneum (Nov. 
1, 1856); and subsequent experiments have established the correctness of 
his law. 

“Fortunately a true understanding of the nature of the phenomenon 
of retardation led Prof. Thomson to the method of overcoming the diffi- 
culties presented. The disturbance produced at the extremity of a long 
submarine cable by the application for an instant of electromotive force 
at the other end is not, as in the case of a signal through an overhead 
land-line, a pulse, practically infinitely short, and received only a minute 
fraction of a second after it was communicated. Instead of this, a long 
wave is observed at the farther extremity, gradually swelling in intensity, 
and as gradually dying away. Its duration for such a cable as we have 
been speaking of would be the whole six seconds, calculated from the ex- 
periments of Whitehouse. Prof. Thomson perceived that an instrument 
was required which should give an indication of a signal received long 
before the wave has acqaired its maximum intensity, and in which the 
subsequent rising to maximum intensity should not render unreadable a 
fresh signal sent quickly after the previous one. This was effected by his 
‘mirror galvanometer’; and it was by means of it that the messages 
transmitted through the 1858 Atlantic cable were read. 

“ The 1858 cable, submerged under difficulties that many times threatened 
to be insurmountable, soon failed. Several important messages were, 
however, transmitted through it; and it served to prove the feasibility of 
the project which many eminent engineers up till that time regarded as 
chimerical. Before another attempt was made, the labours of Prof. 
Thomson and others, to all of whom the world owes a deep debt of 
gratitude, had so improved the construction of the cables and the mecha- 
nical arrangements for submersion, that though many difficulties pre- 
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sented themselves, they were all, in 1866, triumphantly overcome. It was 
on his return from the submersion of the 1866 cable, and the raising and 
the completion of the 1865 cable, that the honour of knighthood was 
conferred on him along with others of his distinguished fellow-workers.”’ 

There is scarcely any province of scientific inquiry on which Sir William 
Thomson has not entered. He is best known as an electrician, but he is 
by no means a man who limits his pursuits to one special direction. In 
the quotation we have above made, it is stated that he received the honour 
of knighthood in recognition of his valuable services in connection with 
the laying of the Atlantic Cable. On that occasion a banquet was held at 
Liverpool, at which the principa! promoters of inter-oceanic telegraphy were 
entertained. Sir Stafford Northcote presided, and during the course of 
the evening, a telegram was handed in from the late Lord Derby, intimat- 
ing that the rank of knighthood had been conferred on Captain Anderson 
of the Great Eastern, Professor Thomson, aud Messrs. Glass and Canning. 
The firm of Glass, Elliot and Company had been the contractors for the 
undertaking. Mr. Sampson, the Deputy Chairman of the original com- 
pany, and Mr. Gooch were at the same time created baronets. 

Sir William Thomson is an enthusiastic yachtsman, and he has bestowed 
no little attention on questions connected with the sea. More than once 
he has published papers bearing on naval affairs—such, for example, as 
that ‘‘ On the Effect on the Compass of the Rolling of Ships,” and that 
“On Improvements in the Mariner’s Compass,” read at the British 
Association in 1874. 

He is an honorary D.C.L. of Oxford and LL.D. of Cambridge, 
academical distinctions which he received in 1866. The University of 
Dublin had previously recognized his merit, for it conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws in 1857. In 1872, St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, re-elected him one of its fellows, his previous fellowship there 
having lapsed in consequence of his marriage. 

It is often said that a prophet has no honour in his own land. The 
reverse of this is the case with Sir William Thomson. No man is more 
loved and honoured in Glasgow than he is; and there is not one of the 
many students who annually pass through his class that does not remem- 
ber “the Professor” with an almost personal affection. 
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CARMENCITA’S FORTUNE. 


A Picture or Spanish Manners. 


(Adapted from the “ Cuentos” of Antonio Trueba.) 


I. 


One of the loveliest girls in Ma- 
drid was Carmen, niece to the cura 
of Santa Cruz. Her father had 
been a puor government employé, 
with only eight thousand reals of a 
salary, but notwithstanding this, 
Carmen had been brought up with 
as much luxury and indulgence as 
the daughter of a grandee, for she 
was an only child, and both parents 
idolized her. 

“ My daughter,” her mother was 
wont to say, in the fulness of ber 
pride and maternal affection, “ shall 
marry a prince.” 

But the poor lady died before her 
daughter had attained the subordin- 
ate rank of excellenza, and her hus- 
band followed her in a few months, 
leaving Carmen an orphan at the age 
of twelve. The cura of Santa Cruz 
was the child’s uncle, and pitying 
her destitute condition, he took her 
to his house and lavished upon her, 
if not the doting fondness of her 
parents, at least that affectionate 
care which her misfortune and her 
beauty, both of soul and body, en- 
titled her to demand. 


Vanity, and the ambition to be- 


come, if not a princess as her mother 
had prophesied, at least something 
far more exalted than simple niece 
to the parish priest, were Carmen’s 
only besetting sins. 

One lovely morning in June she 
was breakfasting with her uncle and 
his housekeeper, an excellent woman 
named Donna Ciriaca. The break- 
fast had reached the dessert,* which 
consisted that morning of a plate of 
cherries, of which the cura was 
about to partake, when Donna 
Ciriaca prevented him, hastily draw- 
ing the plate towards herself, and 
exclaiming— 

* Pardon me, I wish to count how 
many cherries we have here.” 

“T wager,” said the cura, smil- 
ing, “‘ this is the lottery again.” 

“There are three hundred and 
sixty-five,” replied the donna at 
length, calmly finishing her com- 
putation ; “ when I can get hol of 
a lottery ticket with this number my 
fortune is made.” 

“ Holy woman! how can you be 
80 foolish?” 

“ Nay, senor cura, in this matter 
your opinion is not mine. Yes, 
you may laugh, but it will be my 
turn to laugh when I draw a terno 


* The Spanish almuezzo is a more substantial affair than an English breakfast, rather 


resembling the French déjefiner a la fourchette. 
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with the numbers which the bird 
prophet * gave me this morning.” 

“Don’t be a simpleton, donna ; 
put in a savings box the money you 
waste in raffles and lotteries, and 
every Christmas you will have a 
prize.” 

“Senor, I have made up my mind 
to grow rich by the lottery, and rich 
in that way I shall become, or if I 
fail it shall not be for lack of try- 
ing. ” 

** Well, well, a wilful woman must 
have her way,” answered the cura 
finally, and left the room. 

**T believe uncle is right,” said 
Carmen then to Donna Ciriaca. 

“ What do you know of it, you 
little goose ?” replied the other, ina 
low tone. “If 1 can make acaleu- 
lation, the secret of which I learned 
this morning, the queen’s treasurer 
may begin preparing the dollars for 
me. And, blessed be the purest 
Mary! it is not so difficult; only 


to count the number of steps in the 


staircase of the tower of Santa 
Cruz.” 

“And what then?” 

“What then! the lucky number 
will secure me at least two fernos. 
There can be no deception in the 
matter, for I was told of it by a 
gipsy who knows more than Mer- 
lin.” 

“Then why does not she count 
the steps and try herself?” 

“ Buen Dios! can I tell? I sup- 
pose the sacristan will not allow her 
into the church. And listen, Car- 
mencita, your uncle will know the 
number of the steps, but we will 
uot trust him or any one, for if but 
oue step be omitted, farewell to the 
dollars. We shall count ourselves.” 
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You may go, J won't have uncle 
laughing at me.” 

“We shall take care he knows 
nothing of our plan. You must 
ask him to allow you to ascend the 
tower with me, that you may enjoy 
the view from the top; such curiosity 
will sit better.on your shoulders 
than on mine.” 

“ Good! I shall ask him.” 

When the cura returned to the 
breakfast room— 

“Uncle,” said Carmen, “ have you 
ever been to the top of the tower of 
Santa Cruz ?” 

“ Often.” 

“ Maria! what a splendid view 
you will have from it. May I go 
up with Donna Ciriaca?” 

“ The villages of three provinces 
are visible from the top of Santa 
Cruz, and if the donna’s legs will 
earry her so high, you may go when 
you please.” 

* Blessings of all the saints!” ex- 
claimed the donna, throwing up her 
hands in affected dismay, “ what a 
fancy for the gir! to take into her 
head! But she shall not have to say 
I thwarted her.” 

One hour afterwards the two 
ladies were climbing the staircase, 
counting the steps with the greatest 
care, the donna jotting down the 
calculation, in twenties, upon a piece 
of paper. On reaching the plat- 
form where the bells were hung, 
they approached one of the round 
openings in the wall to look out, but 
shrank back in terror at sight of the 
tremendous abyss that yawned be- 
neath them. Only after three or 
four approaches did they find cour- 
age to contemplate with calmness 
the glorious panorama which un- 


“ The bird prophet (lio de los pajarracos) was a well-known figure in the streets o 
Madrid, during the palmy days of the lottery, and was held in great repute by the common 
people. His establishment consisted of a number of caged birds, which were trained at a 
sign from him to thrust their bill into a box containing numbered tickets, to draw out one 
and hand it to the individual consulting the oracle, who forthwith sot out full of high hope 
to make his adventure. A terno is a ticket bearing three numbers, while an ambo has 
only two, 
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folded itself before their eyes, and 
which not one thousand of the four 
bundred thousand souls who inhabit 
the capital of Spain have ever wit- 
nessed. 

“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Car- 
men, turning her eyes round on 
every side of the immense plain in 
whose centre stood Madrid; “ from 
this height one can see the whole 
world!” 

“ Not even all Spain,” replied the 
donna, with rather an ostentatious 
display of her geographical acquire- 
ments. 

“And does Isabella II. reign 
over all this land ? ” 

“* Ay, and over much beside.” 
“‘ How happy she must be!” 


Il, 


CarMEN, who until fifteen had been 
a sweet rosebud, began on reaching 
that age so to unfold her petals that 
in a few years she became one of 
the loveliest girls in Madrid. 

Oue suwmer a lad of uvpretend- 
ing exterior, but comely and attrac- 
tive, seemed to have taken a violent 
fancy for the Street de la Montera, 
and especially for that portion of it 
opposite the cura’s house. Carmen 
was sufficiently flattered by this 
silent adoration, and was rarely 
absent from the balcony at the hour 
of her gallant’s appearance, to reward 
and encourage him with a smile. 
This did not escape the notice of 
the cura, and he summoned Carmen 
one day to the room called in cour- 
tesy his study, probably from the 
utter absence of books. 

“ Querida mia,” he began, “you 
know I love you as a father, and 
my dearest wish is your happiness. 
Who is that young man who so 
persistently smokes his cigarette in 
front of our windows every after- 
noon.” 

Carmen’s face was covered witha 
hot blush, and in her confusion an 





answer did not come readily to the 
cura’s question. 

“ Nay,my dear,’ he said at length, 
to relieve her embarrassment, “‘ there 
is nothing shameful in a pure and 
honourable love. Does this young 
man please you ?”’ 

“ Yes, senor.” 

‘And what do you know about 
him —his name, his family, bis 
position ?” 

“ Nothing, senor.” 

“ Good! then I shall see to those 
matters. And if he loves you and 
is worthy of you, you shall marry 
him ; tor you are poor, Carmencita, 
and the day which removes me from 
your side will leave you but slencerly 
provided for.” 

On the following day the cura 
informed his niece, her silent lover 
was a very respectable journeyman 
shoemaker, and, from the brief con- 
versation he had had with him, 
evidently a sen-ible intelligent lad. 
Carmen did not reply, and a shade 
of vexation darkened her sunny 
face. 

“ Why, what is the matter now ? 
Did not you say the youth pleased 
your” 

“Yes, senor; but then, a shoe- 
maker!” 

“ Daughter, you will never become 
a marchioness. What you need is 
aman of good moral and physical 
qualities, who loves you and can sup- 
port you honourably. This wooer 
of yours has those qualities, and you 
will do very ill to reject him simply 
because he is not a fine gentleman.” 

“I feel you are right, uncie.” 

“ Be ready with a kindly answer 
for him then to-morrow, when he 
comes to sue in person for your 
hand.” 

On the afternoon of the same day 
Donna Ciriaca and Carmen went 
out to endeavour to obtain, in @ 
lottery office, a tour maravedis ticket, 
bearing the number of the firkins of 
water which were daily used in the 


taverns of Madrid. This calcula- 
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tion had been made for the domua 
by an eminent publicist, who was 
hunting up data for a memorial to 
be laid before the authorities, in 
which he undertook to prove that 
the great scarcity of water always 
felt in the city arose from the un- 
due numberof drinking shops. They 
obtained the ticket in an office situ- 
ated near the hospital, and taking 
advantage of their proximity to the 
Bilbaoan gate, they resolved to walk 
a little in Chamberi. 

Donna Ciriaca was busy counting 
the brayings of a donkey, to utilize 
the number in her next drawing; 
when an old ragged gitana woman 
approached Carmen and addressed 
her in the usual gibberish of her 
class :— 

“Rosebud! rosier than the rising 
dawn, sweeter than the honey of 
Alcala, yours must beagood fortune. 
Will you allow the poor gitana, 
searcher of hearts and of future 
things, to tell it you?” 

When Carmen turned aside with 
a divdainful gesture, the gipsy drew 
back a step or two as if to with- 
draw; but, on perceiving Donna 
Ciriaca, she turned to her, exclaim- 
ing with joy— 

“Noble senora, mother of the 
poor wanderer, God has sent me 
here to-day to tell your fortune and 
that of this sweet child.” 

‘““A likely thing indeed!” replied 
the lady addressed, in a reproachful 
tone. ‘‘How could you be so 
deceitful as to tell me to try my 
luck in the lottery with the number 


of the steps in the staircase of 


Santa Cruz.” 

“What! did the noble senora 
count the steps and try without 
drawing the ¢erno ?” 

“ Not so much as the ambo.” 

“Then I swear by the starry 
heaven, the highest thing I know, 
you must have miscounted.” 

“No such thing. I counted them 
from first to last most carefully.” 

“Ab! but the excellenza ought 
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to have counted from last to first, 
for so said the gipsy who deceives 
no one.” 

Donna Ciriaca’s reasoning powers 
were weak, and in the endeavour to 
discover the difference between 
those two modes of computation, 
they became hopelessly obfuscated, 
so she wisely ceased to try, aud 
repented of having doubted the 
infallibility of her oracle. 

“May [tell the fortune of this 
bundle of roses and lilies ¢ 7 

“ Yes, yes, you may,” answered 
the donna. 

“Oh! we have really had enough 
of this folly,” exclaimed Carmen, 
withdrawing her hand, which the 
gitana had already caught hold of. 

“Folly call you the science of 
palmistry, cherub of heaven! For 
fifty years I have allotted good or 
bad fortunes to those who wished to 
know, and never has my science 
erred.” 

Carmen looked to her companion 
as if to ask advice, and the donna 
counselled her to allow her fortune 
to be told, since the skill of the 
gipsy in this direction was known 
all over the city. 

The gitana took the hand of the 
laughing girl and said, following 
with her brown skinny fingers the 
lines upon it,— 

“This line which divides the 
centre, with the small projecting 
lines at either end, is an £, and 
signifies empleo (occupation). Those 
two little lines which meet each 
other at one extremity like those 
who love, and draw apart at the 
other like those who hate, is an A, 
and signifies aléo (high). My golden 
cherub, your fortune is a splendid 
one. You will marry the man 
with the highest occupation at the 
Spanish Court.” 

The eyes of Carmen sparkled with 
pride, and those of the donna were 
filled with the tears of gratified 
affection. 

“See now, cara mia, she ex- 






























































































































































































































































claimed, embracing Carmen ; “ how 
truly said your motber, now in glory, 
—_ would marry a prince. The 

ighest occupation at Court! Your 
bridegroom will be nothing less 
than a prime minister!” 

The two ladies returned home 
highly elated, and Carmen’s first 
occupation was to seek her uncle in 
his room, and inform him she had 
resolved to reject the offer of the 
shoemaker ; to fling herself away 
upon so humble a person being 
quite out of the question. A short 
while afterwards she went to the 
balcony to indulge in sweet dreams 
of her coming greatness, when there 
appeared upon the opposite trotioir 
her admirer, who greeted her with 
his usual smile. But instead of 
responding, Carmen’s countenance 
became more sober than that of a 
poor relation at a funeral ; and with 
a scornful flirt of her fan she re- 
entered the room. 


IIT. 


Years passed away, and every 
summer left Carmen more beau- 
tiful. In the promenade, the thea- 
tre, the ball-room—wherever she 
chose to make her appearance— 
she was surrounded by crowds of 
butterfly adorers. Frequently she 
was oblized to listen to declara- 
tions of love, which, however, she 
gave little heed to, partly because 
she looked for better things, rely- 
ing on the gipsy’s prediction, ever 
present to her mind; partly be- 
cause none were made with that 
formality which every prudent 
damsel must require. 

In a concert at which she was 
prerent with Donna Ciriaca, a 
young gentleman, elegantly dressed 
and handsome, paid her marked 
attentions, which were followed up 
next day by a letter, in which he 
formally sued for her hand, intro- 
ducing himeelf, at the same time, 
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as the young principal of one of 
the best known commercial houses 
in Madrid. Carmen and the donna 
resolved to discuss this grave mat- 
ter ina solemn Junta, from which 
they took care to exclude the cura. 
This good gentleman had not been 
told of the gipsy’s prophecy, his 
opinions about such gentry and 
their professed powers being well 
known. He was, moreover, full of 
sound sense, and the ladies shrewd- 
ly suspected would have come for- 
ward as the merchant’s zealous and 
uncompromising advocate, and have 
insisted on his niece at once ac- 
cepting so brilliant an offer. 

They sat down together in the 
breakfast-parlour, and after reading 
the letter Carmen addressed the 
donna :— 

“Well, what should I do?” 

“ Do you love him?” 

“Oh, he is very handsome, and 
all that. He has a fine house, too, 
in the Puerta del Sol. I think I 
could like him very much.” 

“ Nevertheless, you would do 
wrong to marry him. You deserve 
something far better than a mer- 
chant.” 

“But if no better bridegroom 
offers ?” 

“Nay, amiga, how can he but 
come some day? Are you not to 
marry the man with the highest 
occupation at the Spanish Court ? 
Don't you believe this ?” 

“* Yes, senora.”’ 

“You do uot seem to, else you 
would speedily show the door to 
any bridegroom who is not the pro- 
mised one.” 

“ Perhaps, mia madre; but tell 
me, have you not the least bit of 
doubt the gitana’s prophecy will 
come true?” 

“T believe it as I believe I shall 
some day take my last sacrament, 
When | was a girl if I bad believed 
in fortune-tellers as I do now, I 
would not have been left in my old 
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age to dress images.* A gitana 
woman once said to me, after shuf- 
fling the cards and tracing the lines 
on my hand, ‘ Thy husband, sweet 
one, will be an alcalde.t Give your 
heart and band to the first offerer, 
for he will be the husband whom 
the gipsy promises you.’ A few 
days afterwards came a wooer whose 
name I didnot know, but as he was 
neither an alcalde nor so much as 
an alguazil, only a poor shoemaker 
—neither better nor worse—I gave 
him the right-about, and believed 
the gipsy had deceived me. At least 
a year passed, and I went to see a 
friend who was about to be mar- 
ried. Then I found her bride- 
groom was my old wooer, and that 
his name was Juan Alcalde. No- 
body ever came again to say “ Will 
you have me?” and so I am a 
spinster to this day, through my 
lack of trust in the fortune-teller.” 

“The most holy Mother preserve 
me from that! Listen, donna, I 
will believe the gipsy; I will reject 
this shopkeeper. Some day he will 
greet me ‘ Excellenza.’” 

“ Well said, my daughter.” 

So the merchant was dismissed 
as the shoemaker had been. 

Two years passed, and Carmen 
rejected two other eligible suitors, 
simply because they were of the 
middle class, and her hopes were 
fixed upon a minister. 

One afternoon the cura entered 
the breakfast-room, his countenance 
radiant with joy, announcing him- 
self the bearer of good news for 
Carmen. 

The ladies besieged him with 
eager questions. 

“Well, my ambitious beauty,” 
he said, at length, “after all you 
are to have your wish of marrying 
a man one hundred steps higher 
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up in the social ladder than a shoe- 
maker.” 

“What do you mean, uncle ?” 

“JT mean that no less than a 
count—the Count of Altos-Humos, 
whom you know already by sight— 
has solicited your hand.” 

Carmen and Donna Ciriaca ex 
changed a meahing glance, which 
said, * What think you?—does not 
this come very near to a fulfilment 
of the gipsy’s prophecy ?” 

“And what answer did you give 
him, uncle ?” 

“ Oh, for fashion’s sake, I said I 
must first lay his request before 
you. I knew very well you would 
accept him with all the joy in the 
world ; but a little coyness does not 
come amiss in such matters.” 

“ You did quite right, uncle dear, 
to delay your final answer; for, 
frankly, the Count is well-man- 
nered, handsome, and rich, but I 
look for something better.” 

“Tp the name of the Father and 
the Son—girl! are you mad? or 
are you jesting ?”’ 

“ Neither,” broke in Donna Ciri- 
aca ; “the Count of Altos-Humos is 
noble and rich, but Carmen de- 
serves something nobler, and some- 
thing nobler shall she marry.” 

“Donra Ciriaca, by the most 
Holy Mary! hold your tongue, 
and don’t talk like a foolish wo- 
man. You only are to blame if the 
girl’s head is filled with idle notions 
of greatness.” 

** Nay, senor, the one who ought 
to be silent is he who is growing doit- 
ed,and hasforgotten half the mass—” 

“How dare you, woman!” ex- 
claimed the cura, indignantly ; “how 
dare you asperse my manner of dis- 
charging the holy office!” 

“ Well, well, I will say no more 
of that; but what I do say is— 


* A usual occupation for the females in the household of a parish priest is to prepare the 
tinsel and velvet dresses for the statues of the Virgin. 
+ Alcalde is a petty local magistrate ; Alguazil, a policeman or watchman. 








what your blessed sister in glory 
said—Carmen shall marry a prince.” 

“And I just say what I have 
often had to say before, you will be 
the girl’s ruin. Carmen, dear, you 
have a little good sense; won’t you 
accept this excellent offer which 
Providence has thrown in your 
way ?” 

“ Give me a little time to think, 
uncle; this is not a matter to be 
decided in a moment.” 

“In my opinionit is. However, 

you may take tillto-morrow. After 
dinner I shall carry your decision 
to the Count.” 
. That night the two ladies had 
another Junta, and concluded, after 
much deliberation, to reject the 
Count. He was a nobleman of 
high rank and ancient family, of 
spotless reputation and simple 
domestic habits, yet he could not 
be said to fulfil the conditions of 
the gipsy’s prediction, since his 
highest, indeed his only, occupation 
was the ingathering of his rents. 

Next day the cura, with a heart 
full of sorrow and indignation, 
conveyed to the Count the polite 
commonplaces in which Carmen 
gave him his dismissal. 


IV. 


More particularly for the six 
months immediately following the 
Count’s offer, Carmen and her aulic 
counsellor, Donna Ciriaca, expected 
every day to see a royal embassy 
cross the cura’s humble threshold 
to solicit the hand of his niece for 
a prince; but time passed, and Car- 
men was bordering on twenty-five, 
without so much as a minister 
without a portfolio having paid her 
the tribute of a sigh. 

Through the vexation which this 
caused her, Carmen’s beauty began 
to lose its brightness, and with 
much anxiety she observed the 
number of her adorers daily dimin- 
ishing, until that dark day when 
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half Madrid passed her in the park 
without so much as an Andalusian 
bull-fighter exclaiming as she swept 
past—“ Blessed are the beautiful !”’ 

Donna Ciriaca, in her heart of 
hearts, had doubts, but strove to 
cheer Carmen. 

* Don’t be downcast, dear; your 
market is not fairly lost yet. It is 
true we Spanish women at twenty- 
five have entered on the hard and 
thorny road which leads to spinster- 
hood; yet, corpo di Dios! you keep 
your age well, and are still a long 
way from image-dressing. Only in 
future it may be as well to be less 
scrupulous.” 

One day, when the cura was 
about to rise from dinner, Carmen 
drew her chair nearer him, and 
pressing him again into his seat, 
said, with many blandishments,— 

“Uncle, is it long since you 
visited the Count of Altos-Hu- 
mos?” 

“ Only a few days.” 

“ And is he still a bachelor?” 

Ta” 

“ Dear me! how foolish I was 
not to marry him.” 

“ Be silent, Carmen. The very 
mention of your folly fills me with 
despair.” 

“Uncle, has the Count ever 
mentioned my name to you since?” 

“ Never. He is a Castilian, and 
does not soon forget an affront.” 

“ You reproach me with justice, 
uncle of my soul. I acted like a 
child.” 

“ Does that mean you would not 
refuse him now ?” 

“I confess it does. Ah, my best 
father! I know you love me, and 
would do much for my happiness. 
Could you speak of me to the 
Count a 

“ Child, what are you saying? 
Would you have me fling you into 
his arms ?” 

“ No, senor, not that; but you 
might sound his sentiments; who 
knows? he may renew his suit. I 
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know if you would only try—you, 
who are so clever - 





“ Santissima/ you women folks 
would coax a saint to sin. Well, I 
will think about it.” 


Next day found the cura in the 
Count’s drawing-room. 

* Oh! senor cura,” exclaimed the 
Count, really delighted to see him, 
“Tam so glad you have found your 
way to me to day. I have just 
bought a little child Jesus in marble 
for my oratory, and must have your 
opinion of it.” 

“ With pleasure, senor Count. 
We churehmen have opinions in 
such matters.” 


The statue was examined and 
duly admired, and a desultory con- 
versation followed. But the cura 
all the while felt ill at ease, for the 
hour when politeness bid him with- 
draw was fast approaching without 
his having found any opportunity 
of introducing the name of Car- 
men. 


“ T hope you will dine with me 
to-day,” said the Count, at length. 


“T highly esteem the honour, 
senor Conde, and would do so 
with pleasure were I not al- 
ways accustomed to dine at home. 
My niece is very particular, and 
so thorough a disciplinarian in all 
domestic matters that she insists 
on us always dining en famille. I 
confess I find it slightly irksome 
to gratify Carmen always in this 
whim of hers, but good manage- 
ment in a@ woman is always com- 
mendable, especially now-a-days, 
when there is such a scarcity of 
good housewives—women like my 
niece, who interest themselves in 
all household arrangements.” 


The Count, when he heard this 
eulogy of Carmen, lugged in, so to 
speak, by the neck and heels, be- 
came a little grave, but recovering 
immediately his usual smile, he 
said,— 
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“ T believe Carmencita to be all 
that is excellent.” 

“« Thanks, senor,” exclaimed the 
cura, scarcely able to conceal his 
delight, and fancying himself a per- 
fect Machiavel. “ I assure you my 
niece will be delighted to have an 
opportunity of testifying her grati- 
tude for your good opinion of her.” 

*“ Take care, cura; I have half a 
mind to put it to the test.” 

“You have only to request, 
senor, and anything reasonable 
will ——” 

** Well, I should be much grati- 
fied if Carmen, whose skill and 
taste are well known, would have 
the goodness to dress this child 
Jesus for me.” 

“ With all the pleasure in the 
world,” was the cura’s joyful reply. 
“ Luckily, my niece has made this 
matter a speciality. Such a mis- 
tress, too, as she has had in Donna 
Ciriaca.” 

A few moments afterwards the 
cura was making his way home, 
pluming himself upon his diplo- 
matic talents, and eager to com- 
municate the good news to his 
niece. “ How her face will brighten,” 
thought the honest gentleman, 
“ when she hears the Count bears 
no malice, and bas even deigned to 
ask a favour.” 

“Carmen! victory, victory,” he 
exclaimed, as he crossed the thresh- 
old of the breakfast-room. ‘“ My 
diplomacy has triumphed.” 

** What, uncle, has he renewed 
his suit?” 

* All in good time, chica. Rome 
was not built ina day. He begins 
fairly, by asking a kindness at your 
hands.” 

“What may that be?” 

‘To dress a little child Jesus.” 

“Tnfamous! cruel!” exclaimed 
Carmen, ready to cry with vexa- 
tion. “To revenge himself by des- 
tining me to image-dressing.” 
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Carmen trembled now on the verge 
of twenty-seven, and was still a 
spinster, not because she hoped to 
marry a prince, but because not even 
a count would have her. 

The dread of becoming in course 
of time the coadjutor and successor 
of Donna Ciriaca in her unenviable 
occupation weighed upon her like 
a nightmare. The donna’s confi- 
dence in the gipsy was also entirely 
gone ; sorudely shaken had been her 
beliefs in matters of divination that 
she had completely forsworn the 
aid of her friend the bird prophet 
in her race after wealth, vid the 
lottery. 

The two ladies went one after- 
noon to the shop of a confectioner, 
with whom the cura dealt, to pur- 
chase a pound or two of good Lent 
cake. The shopkeeper, who be- 


lieved, sometimes with reason, the 
highest compliment he could pay his 


lady customers was to extol their 
beauty, and to play the part of a 
devoted but hopeless lover, would 
not deprive Carmen of this honour. 
Carmen desired to be shown his best 
cakes. 

“This, rose of my soul, is the 
finest I have, reserved for those 
whom I would do much to please.” 

“You are incorrigible, senor,” 
was Carmen’s pleased rejoinder. 

The cakes, however, did not 
please. 

“T am afraid we shall not be able 
to come to an agreement,” said 
Donna Ciriaca. 

“How much would I give if we 
two only could!” whispered the gal- 
lant pastryman in Carmen’s ear. 

“Can you show us nothing better 
than this,” interpellated Donna 
Ciriaca before Carmen could reply. 

“ Nay, senora, the cake is excel- 


lent. It might grace a marriage 
table.” 
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“ Keep it for your own,” Carmen 
ventured to remark, with a smile of 
tender meaning. 

*‘T have sworn to live a bachelor,” 
replied the other, adding in the low 
tone he reserved for his most 
sugared compliments, “‘ Thereisonly 
ore woman in the world for whose 
sake I might break my vow.” 

“Do you mean this?” said Car- 
men, also in a whisper. 

The confectioner found himself 
on slippery ground, and returning 
an evasive answer, he turned to 
Donna Ciriaca, who was inquiring 
the price of a cake she fancied. 

“Three reals! how extortionate! 
I am sorry, senor, but we shau’t be 
able to suit ourselves.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Carmen, in 
high dudgeon, as they quitted the 
shop. 

One year, two years passed. Car- 
men was twenty-nine, and still she 
wore the spinster’s cap. 

Then another incident occurred to 
fan into flame the almost dead em- 
bers of hope within her heart. A 
young master shoemaker, who had 
an establishment a few doors further 
down the Street de la Montera, 
took to marching sentry in front of 
the cura’s house, casting now and 
then a glance in the direction of 
Carmen’s balcony. He was no other 
than her first lover, and she trem- 
bled with pleasure to think he might 
be returning to his allegiance. 
More than once when she saw bim 
appear on the opposite side she put 
on her mantilla and went out, under 
the pretext of going to church, but 
her quondam admirer made no over- 
tures. Still she did not despair ; his 
arrangements might not be fully 
made ; he might be timid; he might 
wish to declare his sentiments by 
letter—there were a thousand pos- 
sibilities to prevent an immediate 
avowal of affection, and Carmen 
clung to the tiniest shadow of hope, 
as a drowning man clutches ata 
straw. 
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“So we are to have a marriage 
soon,” said the cura, one morning 
on returning from mass. 

“Who is to be married?” asked 
Carmen, eagerly. 

“The young shoemaker in No. 
20.” 
“ With whom ?” 

“ The tailor’s little daughter next 
door.” 

For the first time in her life Car- 
men felt pleasure in the knowledge 
that the phosphorus on the com- 
mon lucifer match was a deadly 
poison. 

About another year passed. 
Donna Ciriaca was busily engaged 
preparing a new dress for the 
Virgin of Solitude. The good lady, 
whose leisure time had been occu- 
pied with little else for the last 
forty years, now accepted image- 
dressing as a matter of course; 
still she did not cease to hope for 
better things, now and then making 
clandestine raids upon the lottery 
offices. 

‘* Carmen,” said the cura, one 
morning, to his niece, ‘we must 
have a new dress for the Virgin of 
Sorrows. As the donna is so busy, 
you had better take it in hand.” 

“Uncle, do you insult me too?” 
exclaimed Carmen. 

The poor cura all at once re- 
membered his niece’s pet aversion, 
and strove in vain to appease her 
anger. 

Towards evening she went out 
to purchase half a dozen boxes of 
poisonous lucifer matches. The 
vendor to whom she betook herself 
was a dissatisfied man. He had 
been shortly before a chorister in 
the church of San Sebastian, but 
had been dismissed from this lu- 
crative post through having out- 
grown his surplice. Cast upon the 
world without any regular means 
of making a livelihood, he had been 
driven at length, through stress of 
poverty, though strongly against 
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his inclination, to take up the trade 
of match-selling. To dispel his ill- 
humour he amused himself by 
bandying jests with all his lady 
customers, old or young, pretty or 
ugly. 

Blessed are the rosy-lipped,” 
said he, when Carmen halted in 
front of his stall; ‘‘ for such a pair 
I would go to the presidio!” 

“Give me no impertinence, but 
half a dozen of your poisonous 
lucifers.” 

“What! are you thinking of 
committing suicide, rubita?” 

“ Suppose I am?” 

“ Then you must be very discon- 
solate; in which case 1 may be 
able to comfort you.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Marry you.” 

Carmen was in no haste to com- 
plete her purchase; after about 
half an hour she returned home 
very exultant, and without the 
lucifers. 

Next day Rufo (such was the 
name of the ex-chorister) gave up 
his business, and Carmen informed 
her uncle a bridegroom had at 
length presented himself, an unex- 
ceptionable person, as he might 
learn from his gossip the cura of 
San Sebastian. 

The cura did make inquiries, 
and was delighted to find the 
authorities of the neighbouring 
parish had nothing but guod to say 
of their late employé, the reason 
aforesaid having been the sole 
cause of his dismissal. He was an 
honest, well-intentioned lad, though 
nature had but slenderly endowed 
him with physical attractions. He 
was short, bandy-legged, and stout, 
and while the one eye gazed on 
Biscay the other was perforce fixed 
upon Malaga. But Carmen saw 
none of these things, and desired 
that the marriage might take place 
with all decent speed. The cura 
appreciated her motives, and did 
his best to promote her wishes. 
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“Tis true,” said he, “the lad 
has neither office nor employ ; but 
patience, something will turn up.” 

Next day the marriage took 
place, and Carmen sailed proudly 
through the walks of Chamberi on 
her husband’s arm. 

On the following day the cura 
came back from forenoon mass 
breathless with excitement, and ex- 
claimed, as he crossed the threshold 
of the breakfast-room,— 

“Rufo, I bring you good news. 
Be merry, man; you are no longer 
a do-nothing. The bell-ringer of 


Santa Cruz has resigned, and you 


Carmencita’s Fortune. 


'May 


have been appointed in his room to 
the most exalted occupation at the 
court of Spain.” 

“Most holy Virgin!” exclaimed 
Donna Ciriaca, “the gipsy’s pro- 
phecy is fulfilled.” 

And shortly afterwards she took 
her mantilla and made off in search 
of the gitana to entreat forgiveness 
for having doubted her powers of 
divination, and humbly to ask of 
her a few numbers with which to 
draw a terno, which would relieve 
her for ever from the task of image- 
dressing. 

J. Marneson SHaw. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES OF IRELAND, 


From tHe YEAR 1300 to tHe Present Time. 


By O.urtver J. Burke, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER IV. 


*¢ But when the anthem shakes the choir, 
And kneel the monks, his steps retire.” 
Tue Graour. 


9. A.D. 1384.—Jonn PeEnross. 
(Temp. Richard 11.) The judges 
aud legal officials who were ap- 
pointed to. the Irish Bench by 
Richard II. were for the most part 
ignorant of the laws they came to 
administer. Theirappointments they 
obtained either by purchase, or by 
pressure brought to bear upon the 
Government. Their salary, £40 a 
year, was equivalent to about £800 
of our money, while the fees on liti- 
gation were treble their salary, and 
litigation was therefore encouraged, 
and bribes, too, swelled their in- 
comes. The Chief Justice of whom 
we now write was a member of an 
old and influential family in the 
county of Cornwall. He was in- 
tended in early life for the Church ; 
but liis vocation, if any he had, 
faded within the gloom of the con- 
vent, and holy orders were never 
conferred upon him. On leaving 
the monastery to which he had been 
long attached, he caused his name 
to be entered on one of the Inns 
of Court, and was in due time 
called to the bar; but it does not 
appear from the year-books that he 
rose to eminence as a practitioner 


in the profession which he had 
chosen. 

On the Chief Justiceship of the 
King’s Bench in Ireland becoming 
vacant, Penross obtained the ap- 
pointment; his patent bears date 
the 27th of February, 1384, though 
it was not until the 25th of Sep- 
tember following that he arrived in 
Dublin. On the 2nd of October 
the dignitaries of State proceeded 
to the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
and there attended high mass, which 
was performed by Robert de Wick- 
ford, Archbishop of Dublin. The 
service past, the new Chief Justice 
adjourned to the council: chamber 
of the cathedral, where he produced 
his patent before the Lord Chan- 
cellor and others of the council 
assembled in Dublin; this was read 
by Robert Sutton, Master of the 
Rolls; the oath of office was ad- 
ministered to him on the vestment, 
which he kissed, and before the 
most holy sacrament, which he im- 
mediately after received at the 
hands of the archbishop; he was 
then mantled with the ermine frock, 
and, rising from his knees, he added 
his name, the ninth, on the roll of 
the Chief Justices; and was con- 
ducted to his place outside the 
choir. From the music loft then 
burst forth the solemn strains of 
the Te Deum, and Chief Justice 
Penross took his departure for the 
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Castle, where he was sumptuously 
feasted on that day. Sutton, who 
had assisted at that pageant, was 
soon after, for some reason unex- 
plained, commanded to resign his 
office, and his resignation was in 
turn received by Chief Justice 
Penross; when Thomas d’Everdon, 
the new Master of the Rolls, was 
sworn into office in the church of 
St. Nicholas, on the 22nd of Janu- 
ary, 1385. 

In the following month, the 
world was startled by the announce- 
ment of the discovery of a hidden 
treasure in the county of Wexford 
—gold, silver, and precious stones 
of priceless value. Immediately 
the Crown issued a commission, 
directed to the Chief Justice, one 
of the barons of the Exchequer, 
and the Narrator Regis, Serjeant 
Cotterel, twenty pounds each hav- 
ing been allowed to them for an 
inquiry which, for aught we know, 
may have been as unfruitful as the 
apple of Sodom! Of the supposed 
treasure no mention is made in the 
annals of the times, nor could we 
find it noticed in any history or 
document other than inthe patents.* 
Of the cases tried by the Chief 
Justice during his short exile in 
Ireland no record exists. In the 
summer of 1385 he resigned his 
office, and returned to his practice 
at the English bar. In 1891 he 
was appointed to a judgeship in 
Westminster Hall, but in which of 
the courts is uncertain. In the 
year following he was made a jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and the last time we take notice of 
his name is as a trier of petitions 
in the Parliament of 17th of 
Richard II. 


10. a.v. 1385.—Jony SHRicer- 
wey. (Zemp. Richard If) The 
Shriggeleys were a powerful family, 
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long resident in Cheshire, and it is 
not unlikely that it was through 
his connections that he succeeded 
in ascending the Bench in Ireland, 
without ever having argued, as far 
as we can learn, a case at the 
English bar. In 1382 he was ap- 
pointed second Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer; in 1383 his patent 
was, for some reason long since 
forgotten, revoked, though he was 
soon after restored to favour, and, 
on the retirement of Penross, 
appointed (16th January, 1385) 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 

The records of the Court supply 
but little information of the cases 
tried during the reigns of Richard II. 
and his successors of the House of 
Lancaster. Declining in influence, 
the English power had almost van- 
ished in the fifteenth century. The 
Pale had diminished in size, and 
the office of Chief Justice was re- 
duced to a shadow of what it had 
been in former years. The plea 
rolls of the Court are scarcely bad 
criterions of the extent of English 
law and power at different epochs 
in Ireland. During the reigns of 
Henry III., Edward I., Edward IL., 
and Edward IIL., they are all large 
and well written. Pleas and assizes 
were held in most parts of Ireland, 
and plea follows plea in all the 
regularity of form and precedent ; 
but they become at the close of the 
fourteenth century ill written and 
diminished in size as the Irish 
encroached upon the English boun- 
daries and limited the extent of the 
Pale; and the plea rolls con- 
tinue to decrease from ninety mem- 
branes per term in the reign of 
Edward IIL., to four in the reign of 
Henry VI. The exact time that 
Shriggeley retired from the King’s 
Bench is unknown. No record 
speaks of his qualities as a lawyer, 
a statesman, or a judge; all we 


* Vide Patents of Baron Karlell and Serjeant Cotterel. 
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know of him is that he was Chief 
Justice. 


11. a.p. 1388.—Ricuarp Piun- 
KET. (Zemp. Richard Il.) The 
name of Plunket, which many times 
meets the inquirer amongst the 
patents, is of an antiquity so remote 
that we fail to find any reliable 
history of the first arrival of this 
family in Ireland. By some it is 
said that they sailed over the North 
Sea with Ragnar Lodbrog, and by 
others that they came to thiscountry 
with the Danes in the ninth cen- 
tury, and that they were settled in 
Meath long before the arrival of 
the Anglo-Norman host. Of the 
Bewley Plunkets(afterwards Barons 
Dunsany), was Richard, who was 
admitted to the bar, in England, in 
1361. No mention of his name is 
to be found in the year-books, and 
it is probable that, early in his career, 
he chose Ireland as the field of his 
professional labours, which were re- 
warded, in 1371, by his being ele- 
vated to the degree of Serjeant-at- 
law or Narrator Regis. For seven- 
teen years he continued in practice, 
which was, we are told, immense. 
On the 13th of July, 1388, he was 
appointed Chief Justice, but his 
great prudence and knowledge of 
law were required in another court. 
The Lord Chancellor, Alexander 
Balscott, Bishop of Ossory, had 
been summoned to England by 
Richard II., on important business 
connected with the Irish Govern- 
ment, and Plunket was required to 
resign the Chief Justiceship, which 
he had held for the short space of 
two months, in order that he might 
act in the office of Chancellor, to 
hear causes, seal the writs,* and 
deliver them to the proper officer. 
But the work was too heavy, for old 
age was upon him, and he died on 
Christmas Day, 1388, ‘ having left 
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behind him a name so honoured, 
that the like of him was never 
heard of from that day to this,” 
says the annalist in 1400. 


12. a.p. 1888.—Perer Roz. 
(Temp. Richard II.) Of this Cuief 
Justice, of his parentage, of his 
life, or of his death, nothing further 
is known than that he succeeded to 
his bigh office on the resignation of 
Richard Plunket. From the patent 
rolls it would appear that he was 
Chief Justice from 1388 to 1403; 
but that there is some omission 
here, some patent lost, is obvious ; 
for in a contemporaneous history— 
the History of the Priory of All- 
Hallows (now Trinity College)—it 
would appear that Stephen Bray 
was Chief Justice in 1396. We must 
therefore close our memoir of Peter 
Roe by observing that charges were 
made against him, similar to those 
that were made inv the old times 
against the sons of Samuel, when 
they were Judges in Israel; for 
we are told that “ They walked 
not in the ways of Samuel, but 
turned aside after lucre, and took 
bribes and perverted judgment.” T 


CHAPTER V. 


‘“‘He removeth kings and setteth up 
kings ; he giveth wisdom to the wise, and 
knowledge to them that have understand- 
ing.””"—Dan. ii. 21. 


13. a.D. 1396.—STEPHEN Bray. 
(Tempore Richard 11, Henry 
IV., V., and V1.)—This was a 
lawyer of eminence at the English 
bar. His name appears many times 
in the books, and he was rewarded, 
in 1378, by Richard II., who ap- 
pointed him Chief Baron of his 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland, and 
he was accordingly sworn into 
office on the morrow of SS. Peter 





* Patent Rolls. 


+ 1 Sam. viii. 3. 
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and Paul in that year, in the council 
chamber of the church of the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity (now Christ 
Church Cathedral). From the chief 
seat in the Exchequer he was re- 
moved on the 8th March, 1381, and 
appointed Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and in 
1396 appointed Chief, Justice of 
the King’s Bench. In the same 
year Robert Hemynborgh, Attor- 
ney-General for Ireland, appeared 
“at the bar of the court,” to pro- 
secute Richard Norreys, one of the 
canons of the Priory of All- 
Hallows for “ divers felonies and 
misdemeanours.” What those di- 
vers felonies and misdemeanours 
were, no man can now tell, for they 
are unrecorded. Norreys was found 
guilty and sent to jail. Indignant 
that one of the brethren of All- 
Hallows should have been tried by 
a temporal court, the Reverend the 
Prior, whose name was William 
Reve, mounted his palfrey, and rode 
along the path (now Dame Street), 
that led across the morass from the 
Priory Gate, where Trinity College 
Gate now stands, to the Castle, and 
ascending the steep stairs of the 
King’s Bench, presented himself in 
Court, and there denounced in un- 
measured language the Chief Jus- 
tice who dared to try a priest of 
the Holy Church. The only reply 
the Chief Justice made was to 
commit him to prison for a con- 
tempt of court, and fine him in a 
sum of 13s. 4d.* 

In the year 1399 Richard II. 
was forced to resign his crown, and 
many mourned “ in ashes, some coal 
black, for the deposing of that 
rightful king.”+ But the Chief 
Justice, with the wisdom of the 
wise, turned and worshipped the 
rising sun; and hence perhaps it 
was that he was continued iu office 


by Henry IV. From the patent 
rolls it would appear that the Lord 
Chancellor in those early times 
went circuit, and accordingly we 
find, in 1405, that “by reason of 
the then Lord Chancellor, Thomas 
Cranly, Archbishop of Dublin, not 
being able to attend at the places 
where the assizes were held, the 
King authorized the Chief Justice 
of the Bench to preside at the same 
in his place.” Bray retired in 1426 
from office; failing health com- 
pelled him to do so; but he was 
restored in 1429, and thenceforward, 
though the weight of years weighed 
heavily upon him, sat daily in his 
Court until his sudden death on 
the Bench in 1434. An arrear of 
£280, which was then due to bim, 
was afterwards paid to his widow. 


14. a.p. 1426,—Hewnry Forrtss- 
cur. (Zemp. Henry V1.) This 
was a distinguished lawyer and a 
member of an illustrious family, 
who derived their origin from Sir 
Richard Le Forte, a soldier of ex- 
traordinary strength, who accom- 
panied William Duke of Normandy 
on his expedition to England. The 
tradition is, that at the battle of 
Hastings, the heroic duke, arrayed 
in a heavy coat of linked mail, and 
mounted upon a horse the accoutre- 
ments of which were scarcely less 
massive and unwieldy, rode in front 
of a phalanx advancing against the 
English columns. The Normans 
were received with the shrillest and 
most piercing cries, the bowmen 
displaying their agility by shooting, 
while Harold, at the head of the 
lancers, charged them with such 
rude blows of their blunt weapons 
that many of them were slain. 
The duke lost his seat in the sad- 
dle, and well nigh lost his life ; but 
Sir Richard, rushing forward, flung 


* ‘History of the Priory of All-Hallows,” under date 1396, 


t Play of Rich. I1., act v. se. 1. 


+ Patent Rolls, 
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his shield over his unhorsed leader, 
and thus saved him from impending 
death, and hence is derived the 
name and the motto of the For- 
tescues ; for in the ancient Nor- 
man-French Forte is strong, and 
Escue is a shield, and the motto is 
Forte scutum, salus ducum, which, 
being interpreted, means “ the 
strong shield, the safety of the 
Dukes.” From this valiant knight 
was descended Sir John Fortescue, 
a soldier of eminence, who held 
high command at the battle of 
Agincourt, fought on the lith of 
October, 1415. He had three sons, 
two of whom were called to the 
bar, Sir Jobn and Sir Henry. Sir 
John became Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, and Sir Henry Chief Justice 
of Ireland, the latter at a salary, 
it is true, of only three shillings 
and fourpence a day, although his 
immediate predecessor, Stephen 
Bray, had five shillings a day. Of 
his capacity as a lawyer we have 
no means of judging, but we be- 
lieve that he must have been a 
gifted statesman, for he was selected 
by the Parliament assembled in 
Dublin in 1428 to proceed to 
London, and there to lay the true 
state of the country before the 
King, Henry VI. The declining 
influence of the British power in 
Treland was due to the executive. 
Neither life nor property, they say, 
was protected, but murders, rob- 
beries, and burnings, were of daily 
occurrence—all these and other 
evils, which would have little pre- 
sent interest, are unfolded in the 
articles drawn up by the Parlia- 
ment, which begin in a style anti- 
quated yet amusing, as follows :— 
“Soverzian Lorp,—These are 
the articles which we your subjects, 
the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons of your land of Ire- 
land at your Parliament holden at 
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your city of Dublin assembled be- 
fore the Lord Lieutenant of the 
said land, on Friday next after the 
feast of All-Hallows that last was, 
have sent this our message to your 
Royal Majesty by our messenger 
Henry Fortescue, your Chief Jus- 
tice at your chief place in Ireland, 
through our common assent chosen 
to declare to you the articles here- 
under written.” 

Those articles, while they speak 
of the unprotected state of life and 
property in Ireland, disclose the 
fact that in England neither the 
lives nor the properties of travel- 
lers from the country to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, or to the Inns of 
Court in London, were secure, 
though, indeed, security for the 
Irish law students was then of no 
importance, inasmuch as there were 
no students to travel, an order 
having been recently made by the 
authorities in England excluding 
Irish law students from the Inns. 
The articles of complaint then sup- 
plicate the King in manner follow- 
ing to command this order to be 
rescinded: * “That inasmuch as 
your laws of your land of Ireland 
in every of your counties at all 
times have been used both ia plead- 
ing and giving your judgments ac- 
cording to the laws used in Eng- 
land, and that they have now been 
refused to be admitted to the said 
Inns of Court contrary to the an- 
cient usage that hath been used in 
times before this, and we beseech 
of you that ordinances may be 
made there that your liege people 
of this land that go into England 
for their said learning in the law 
may be received into the Inns of 
Court as they have been of old 
times, so that the laws in this land 
may be continued to be learnt, 
considering that otherwise, when 
those who are now learned therein 


* Close Rolls. Betham’s Dignities,” 353-365. 
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shall be dead, there shall be none 
in this land that shall know your 
laws, unless they be learnt there.” 

The above document was then 
signed by the Lord Chancellor, 
Richard Talbot, Archbishop of 
Dublin: and the Chief Justice 
forthwith proceeded to Dalkey, 
where he took shipping for Holy- 
head. The voyage, though pros- 
perous, was fatiguing, and with 
gratitude did he accept the hospi- 
talities of the prior of the Convent 
of St. Augustine, in Holy Island, 
near Holyhead, where with his ser- 
vauts he awaited for several days 
the departure of a cavalcade for 
London. After many perils of the 
road he arrived in due time at his 
destination, and laid before the 
King those articles which he was 
commissioned to deliver. What 
the answer of his Majesty was we 
have failed to find, aithough it was 
duly enrolled amongst the rolls of 
the High Court of Chancery in 
Ireland. He then resumed the duties 
of office ; but whether those duties 
were onerous or the reverse we 
have no. means of learning. In 
1429 he retired from his Court, 
and was replaced by his predeces- 
sor, Stephen Bray, who continued 
in his office of Chief Justice until 
his death in 1434. 


15. av. 1434.—CnuristopHEer 
Barnewaxu. (Zemp. Henry VI.)* 
Few countries in Europe possess an 
aristocracy so ancient or so dis- 
tinguished as that established by 
the Anglo-Normans in Ireland. 
The Fitzgeralds, Earls of Kildare 
and Desmond; the Butlers, Earls 
of Ormo:d; the De Burghs, Earls 
of Clanricarde; the De Courcys, 
Barons of Kinsale; the Talbots 
de Malahide; the Barnewalls of 
Meath, were no unworthy rivals of 
the Mowbrays, Dukes of Norfolk, 


* Sir Bernard Burke's ‘‘ Vicissitudes of Families,” vol. ii, 74. 





or of their successors, the Howards, 
Dukes of Norfolk; of the Morti- 
mers, Earls of March; of the 
Nevilles, and the Bouchiers. The 
Barnewalls were a distinguished 
family, alike under the banner of 
William the Conqueror in England, 
of Richard Coeur de Lion in Pales- 
tine, and of Henry II. in Ireland. 
Their present chief, Sir Reginald 
Barnewall, eighth baronet, of Crick- 
etstown Castle, is the head of the 
senior line of the ancient house. 
The junior branches of Trimleston 
and ‘urvey were both ennobled, 
the former in 1461, when Sir Robert 
Barnewall, second son of Sir Chris- 
topher Barnewall, of Cricketstown, 
Chief Justice of Ireland, was 
created Lord Trimleston; and the 
latter in 1646, when Nicholas 
Barnewall, of Turvey, was made 
Viscount Kingsland. The Chief 
Justice had been called, early in 
life, to the English bar, and his 
name is associated with others in 
arguing many reported cases. In 
1422 he came back to his native 
country and was created Narrator 
Regis, or serjeant, and as his duties 
were heavy, so he was rewarded 
with an annual salary of £10, and 
occasionally a sum of £5 for his 
attendance at the parliaments and 
councils. In 1434 he was ap- 
pointed second Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and at the close of 
the same year Chief Justice. “ He 
was sworn into office in the council 
chamber within the priory of the 
cathedral church of the Holy 
Trinity, before the Lord Chancellor, 
Richard ‘Talbot, Archbishop of 
Dublin.” In 1441 the Chief Jus- 
tice was despatched to lay before 
the Crown the deplorable state of 
the English colonies in Ireland, and 
to complain that Waterford, Cork, 
and Tipperary had slipped from the 
English rule, as also Limerick 
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and Kerry, while the town of Gal- 
way and the walled city of Athenry 
had not been visited for many years 
by the Lord Deputy. These com- 
plaints were embodied in articles 
entitled «“ Liter wmisse regi,” 
which having been sealed with 
the great seal were entrusted to 
Sir Christopher Barnewall. What 
answer the Crown gave we have 
been unable to discover. Barne- 
wall continued Chief Justice to 
the close of the reign of Henry 
VI., the last of the Lancastrian 
princes, and was removed on the 
accession of Edward 1V. We 
may hazard an opinion that his 
leanings were towards the House 
of Lancaster, and that those of his 
successor, Plunket, were for the 
House of York. 


16. a.pv. 1461.—Sir Tomas 
Puiunxet. (Temp. Kdward IV., 
V., Richard III., and Henry VII.) 
The Chief Justice of whom we now 
write was a member of the Dunsany 
family, of whom we have already 
spoken. Of his Court, and of the 
trials therein, little is now known. 
Daily the Irish enemies were nar- 
rowing the boundaries of the English 
power ; nor was the business of the 
Court circumscribed by their en- 
croachments only. By an act passed 
in a Parliament held in the fifth 
year of the reign of Edward IV., 
trials for murder were in a great 


measure withdrawn from the juris-" 


diction of the magistrates, and 
murder cases ceased to be tried. 
By that act, it was made lawful for 
the King’s liege subjects to kill any- 
body that they should even suspect 
of being robbers, and having killed 
them “to cut off their heads with- 
out any impeachment of our sove- 
reign Lord the King, his heirs, 
officers, or ministers.””. The Chief 
Justice was a member of this Par- 
liament, but whether he was a party 
assenting to so barbarous an enact- 
ment we have no means of knowing. 
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In 1472 the Chief Justice was em- 
powered to make inquisition as to 
the trade between the county of 
Meath and Scotland. But the 
power of the Chief Justice and of 
he English Government had all 
but vanished in Ireland during 
the remainder.of the reign ot Ed- 
ward LV., and during those of his 
nominal successor, Ed ward V., and 
of the usurper, Richard III., the 
whole standing army of the English 
not amounting to 200 men. To 
remedy as far as possible this de- 
plorable state of things, a military 
order, or confraternity, under the 
name of the Brothers of St. George, 
was established. It consisted of 
thirteen brethren, amongst whom 
were the Karl of Kildare, then 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Portlester, 
Lord Gormanston, Thomas Plunket, 
Chief Justice, and Alexander Plun- 
ket, afterwards Lord Chancellor. 
The force maintained by those 
knights amounted to only 160 
men, And yet the native Irish 
never thought of using such an 
Opportunity for a national purpose. 
In truth the history of Ireland in 
the fifteenth century is the history 
of a political chaos—faction fighting 
faction—whilst the English, divided 
between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster, were unable to send over 
a man to detend the Pale. The 
office of Chief Justice was then a 
shadow of what it had _ been. 
Plunket continued in that office— 
such as it was—during the entire 
of the reign of Edward LV., Ed- 
ward V., and Richard IIL, and in 
the reign of Henry VII. his detes- 
tation of the house of Lancaster 
caused him to be led uway by the 
impostor Lambert Simnel, whose 
title he defended, while that of 
Henry VII. be pronounced inde- 
fensible. Had Lambert Simnel 
been the person he represented 
himself to have been, even so his 
title was defective, for Elizabeth, 
wife of Henry VI1., was daughter 
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of Edward IV., while the Earl of 
Warwick (personated by Lambert 
Simnel), was merely his nephew. 
Nevertheless, the whole island, 
with few exceptions, followed the 
example of the capital, and not 
a sword was anywhere drawn in 
Henry’s quarrel. William Bir- 
mingham, a lawyer of some repute, 
endeavoured to stem the torrent, 
but was borne down by the multi- 
tude, and the Lord Deputy, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Chief 
Justice supported the claims of the 
pretended Karl, and assisted at his 
coronation in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, on Whit Sunday, 1486. The 
coronation past, the Chief Justice 
suggested that an army should be 
raised and sent over to England, 
to proclaim Simnel in London as 
Edward VI. The suggestiun was 
adupted, and an invading army 
numbering 8,000 men, and officered 
by the flower of the Anglo-Irish 
nobility, was dispatched. It was 
the only invading army that ever 
left Ireland siuce the reign of Heury 
Il. tor Eugland, and the lamentable 
fate of that expedition is well 
known. Suffice it to say that few 
of them ever saw their country 
again. Henry VII., who preferred 
to make friends rather than enemies 
of the Irish nobility, sent over Sir 
Kichard Edgecomb,* as commis- 
sioner, with full power to pardon 
those who bad unwarily been led 
into the rebellion. Sir Richard 
stopped, during his stay in Dublin, 
at the Priory of All-Hallows, and 
there extended the royal pardon to 
many,and those pardons are enrolled 
in the Court of Chancery. A Te 
Deum was chanted by the choir in 
the minster of the priory, but it 
was with great difficulty that the 
commissioner was subsequently in- 
duced to grant the royal clemency 
to the Chiet Justice of the King’s 
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Bench, who then resigned his place, 
and spent the remaining years of 
his life with his family. Although he 
had fallen into disgrace with Henry 
VIL., that disfavour was not ex- 
tended to his children, for his eldest 
son, Sir Alexander Plunket, was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
in 1492, Sir Thomas was twice 
married ; first, to a daughter of T. 
Cusack, of the county of Meath; 
and, secondly, to a daughter of C. 
Cruise, of Ruthmore. Having 
bequeathed a sum of £100 to Curist 
Church, he expired in the winter 
ot 1493, leaving a numerous family 
of sons and daughters. 


17. a.v. 1488.—Wittiam Bir- 
MINGHAM. (Zemp. Heury VII.) 
Amongst those who had long held 
high places in this country were 
the Birminghams, Lords of Athenry. 
They had been barons by tenure 
as early as the reiga of Henry IL, 
and they had ever been foremost to 
promote theextension of the Euglish 
power in Ireland. They had been 
appointed sheriffs of Connaught by 
the Crown in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, appointments which, uowever, 
save as to the town of Galway, were 
of little weight or importance. 
The Athenry family was an excep- 
tion to the rule that the nobility 
of Ireland were attached to the 
House of York, and the adhesion 
of Thomas, the twelfth Baron of 
Athenry, is noted by Lodge, who 
states that ‘*The twelfth lord was 
present at the parliament held in 
the sixth year of the reign of 
Henry VII., being set down as the 
first baron on the roll, and advered 
to the King’s interests with great 
fidelity and resolution, when the 
impostor Simnel, personating the 
Earl of Warwick, came into Ireland 
and was crowned at Dublin.” t 
Immediately on the suppression of 





* Diary of Sir Richard Edgecomb’s Voyage into Ireland, published in Harris's 


** Hibernica.” 
+ ‘* Lodge's Peerage,” vol. iv. page 11. 
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the rebellion, William Birmingham 
was raised to the Chief Justiceship. 
But. nothing further is known of 
his life, or of his death, save that 
in the Obits of Christ Church Ca- 
‘thedral it-is said that he died on 
the 3rd of the Kalends of Feb- 
ruary, 1489, and that his remains 
were deposited in St. Mary’s Abbey. 
The Chief Justiceship now remained 
unfilled for seven years. No ap- 
pointment was made to the office 
until the act of Henry VII.,* de- 
stroying the independence of the 
Bench, was passed. It is there 
recited that “inasmuch as the 
judges held their office by patent 
for life, by reason whereof they are 
more bolder to misuse their such 
authority, therefore be it ordained 
and enacted and established by the 
authority of this present parlia- 
ment, that from this time forward 
no manner of person or persons 
that shall have the ministration of 
justice, that is to say, the Lord 
Chancellor, the judges of the King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, the 
Chief Baron and Secondary Baron 
of the Exchequer, or the Master of 
the Rolls, shail have any authority 
by patent in their offices, but only 
at the King’s will and pleasure.” 


18, a.pv.1496.—JonnTorciirre. 
(Lemp. Henry VII., Henry VIII.) 
Of this Chief Justice, of his family, 
or of his learning in the law, but 
little is known. He had been Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, but at 
what time he was appointed to that 
Court we have been unable to dis- 
cover. In 1496 he was removed 
to the King’s Bench, at a salary 
of £66 13s. 4d. per annum. Of 
his career from his appointment to 
the year 1504 nothing is recorded ; 
but in that year we find him with 
judges and lawyers taking com- 
mission in the army of the Lord 
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Deputy which proceeded westward 
to attack the Clanricarde Burkes 
in the neighbourhood of Galway. 
The opposing armies met on a hill 
called Knocthuagh, which rises from 
an extensive flat. This eminence 
slopes steeply towards the plain, 
and on the night before the battle, 
the Lord Deputy convened a council 
of war, when an unsuccessful mo- 
tion was made “to turn the Chief 
Justice and the lawyers out of the 
camp.” O’Conor, a chieftain of 
renown, in rude but forcible lan- 
guage, denounced them. ‘* Away,” 
he said, “ away with these lawyers; 
away with them! Here we have 
no matters for pleading, for argu- 
mentation, or for debate, nor to be 
discussed by pen or by ink, but by 
the bow, the spear, and the sword ; 
by the men of war, and not by 
the weak, the sorry, and the sickly 
stomachs of learned lawyers: for 
never saw I them that were learned 
in the law give good advice in 
matters of war. Away with them! 
away with them! they must not be 
amongst us.” On the following 
day, the 19th of August, the battle 
was fought, and the arms of the 
Lord Deputy prevailed over those 
of the Clanricardes; but whether 
the Chief Justice signalized himself 
on that blood-stained field no man 
now cantell. Of that battle and of 
its results other writers have written. 
To enlarge upon it would be to 
enter on a history of the English 
rule on the west of the Shannon. 
We shall merely observe that the 
power of the Clanricardes, which 
had for two hundred years with- 
stood that of the Crown of England, 
received a blow from which it has 
never since recovered. Topeliffe 
continued in office for several years, 
though the exact date that he 
ceased to be Chief Justice is un- 
recorded. 


* 10 Hen. VII. ch, 2, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“* To calm their passions with the words of 
age, 
Slow from his seat, arose the Pylian sage— 
Experienced Nestor, in persuasion skilled, 
Words sweet as honey from his lips dis- 
tilled.” 
Popr’s ‘‘ Iliad,” Bk. I. line 329. 






































A.D. 1521.—Parrick Biruive- 
HAM (Zemp. Henry VIII.) was a 
member of the Athenry family, 
and was appointed Chief Justice 
at the solicitation of Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, after- 
wards Duke of Norfolk, who in 
the previous year had been sent 
to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. 
That nobleman, both a warrior and 
a statesman, was considered to 
have been the only man in England 
who could restore the decaying rule 
of the English Government in Ire- 
land. He had won the battle of 
Flodden Field for Henry VIII, 
and his policy now was to heal 
civil strife amongst the English, 

f and to promote it amongst the 

Irish peoples. And it was with 
A this view he selected Patrick Bir- 
i} mingham, the Nestor of the Irish 
bar, he who was learned, eloquent, 
and prudent; and he was aged, for 
he had passed threescore and ten 
years— fertium a@atatem hominum 
vivebat Nestor. Now of the English 
race were the Earls of Desmond 
and the Earls of Ormond, and they 
warred one upon the other, and 
the Lord Lieutenant, for the pur- 
pore of bringing an end to this 
civil war, despatched the Chief 
Justice,with other men of prudence, 
to Waterford, there to bring about 
if not a peace, at least a lengthened 
truce. The Chief Justice “‘ in per- 
suasion skilled,” persuaded the 
hostile chiefs to “ cease disputing 
as other men, for these things were 
foreign to those of their high 
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places.” A truce was brought 
about, and the Lord Lieutenant 
immediately communicated the 
happy intelligence to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and he brought it before 
the King, who then wrote to the 
Earl of Surrey—“ Right comfort- 
able news it should be unto us to 
hear and understand of a good 
concord betwixt them, so that being 
so pacified, they might with their 
puissances join and attend person- 
aily upon you our Lieutenant, for 
your better assistance in repressing 
our rebellious Irish enemies.’ * 
Birmingham, on his return to 
his Court, had a question of some 
importance brought before him in 
reference to no less a persouage 
than the Earl of Kildare, who had 
for nearly five-and-twenty years 
been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Cardinal Wolsey, on evidence per- 
haps ot a doubtful nature, con- 
ceived that disloyalty rather than 
loyalty had been one of the cha- 
racteristics of the deposed Viceroy. 
Summoned to London, he was ar- 
rested and sent by the orders of 
the Cardinal to the Tower; and 
immediately previous to his arrest 
he had written a letter to an Irish 
chieftain named Donough O’Carroll, 
advising him “ to keep peace with 
the English only whilst there was 
an Irish Lord Deputy governing 
that country, and when there was 
an English Deputy to make war 
upon them.” This letter had been 
handed by the Earl of Kildare in 
England to a Churchman named 
Christopher Hoke, abbot of the 
monastery of Monasterevyn, and by 
him handed to O’Carroll. O'Carroll 
brought the letter to the Earl of 
Surrey, who transmitted it to the 
Chief Justice for investigation. 
O'Carroll was examined as to its 
authenticity and the genuineness 
of the signature and of the seal. 





* State Papers, temp. Hen. VIII. vol. ii. 34. 
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There can be little doubt that the 
letter was written, but the evidence 
was far from being conclusive. The 
Abbot had fled, and ‘“ Donough 
O’Carroll on being examined if the 
Earl of Kildare’s sign manual were 
upon the same letter, Donough 
replied that he did not know his 
sign manual, but he noticed that it 
was sealed with a seal having a 
cross, which he thought was the 
Earl’s seal. 

“ Signed, Patrik BERMYNGHEM, 

Juge.” * 


The Earl of Kildare denied the 
authenticity of the letter, “and 
offered recognizances to the amount 
of £10,000 to be forthcoming before 
the King and his council upon 
reasonable warning given unto the 
said Earl.’ The recognizances 
“were receaved, but were after- 
wards cancelled.” 

The Chief Justice appears to have 
been assiduous in his duties, and 
that the Lord Lieutenant thought 
that he was so may be gathered from 
his letter to Henry VIII. under 
date of the 29th of July, 1521. It 
appears that a case of piracy on the 
high seas occurred in that year,t 
“‘ that one Richard Pepys, of Calais, 
had robbed and despoiled two 
British ships, that said Pepys had 
in his company about twenty rob- 
bers, and that they were all nabbed 
and lodged in prison in Cork.”” He 
then prays for a commission to issue 
to try the prisoners; “ and I be- 
seech of you that there may be 
joined with me in the commission, 

atrik Brymmegam, Chief Justice 
of your Bench ;” and others whom 
he names. The commission issued, 
they were tried, found guilty, and 
executed. The Lord Lieutenant, in 
1521, took the opinion of the 
Chief Justice as to his power 
under his patent to appoint a de- 


* Carew MSS. temp. Hen. VIII. p. 13. 
+ Ibid. p. 27. 
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puty. The answer being in the 
affirmative, Sir Piers Butler was 
appointed, and the Earl of Surrey 
returned to England, first having 
had a deed by and between the Earls 
of Ormond and Desmond duly 
executed, “whereby it was pro- 
vided that all unhappy differences 
between the said Earls should 
thenceforth cease for ever; and that 
if any doubt or grudge should at 
any time grow up hereafter betwixt 
the said Earls respecting any of 
the articles, the same shall be de- 
termined by the Lord Chancellor, 
the Chief Justice, and Chief Baron, 
or any two of them;” and for the 
performance of the covenants in 
this deed set forth, the said Earls 
“by their deeds obligatory bound 
themselves each to the other in a 
sum of 1,000 marks.” Signed by 
the Earl of Ormond, Earl of Kil- 
dare, P. Brymigham, Chief Justice, 
and several others. t 

That the healing measures de- 
vised by the Earl of Surrey had 
failed to produce permanent re- 
sults in Ireland appears from a 
joint letter written by Hugh Inge, 
Archbishop of Dublin, and Chief 
Justice Bermingham, to the Earl, 
then Duke of Norfolk, dated the 
15th of May, 1528, wherein they 
complain that “ Irishmen never were 
so strong as now; they have spied 
their time and our debility. Send 
the bearer of this letter with in- 
structions to the King and the 
Lord Cardinal.” § 

This is the last communication 
made by Chief Justice Birming- 
ham on State affairs: he soon after 
died, but the exact date of his 
death is uncertain. 


20. a.p. 1582.—Srme Parrick 
Ditton. (Zemp. Henry VIII.) 
This Chief Justice was descended 
from an aucient race, whose name, 


+ Ibid. p. 20. 
§ Ibid. p. 39. 
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it is said, had been, in the sixth 
century, O’Neil; that owing to 
family feuds they were forced to 
fly to France, where their indomit- 
able courage was likened to that 
of the lion, and hence the deri- 
vation of their later name—De 
Lion. After many centuries they 
returned to Ireland, and acquired 
from King John vast territories in 
Meath and in Connaught, where 
they founded a number of religious 
houses ; and it is said in the Mon- 
asticon that the monastery on the 
eastern side of. the Shannon, in 
Athlone, commenced by one of the 
O’Conors, princes of Connaught, was 
completed by Sir ae Dillon, 
who was interred in its cloisters in 
1244, From him was descended 
Sir Patrick Dillon, who was 
seised of the Riverstown estates 
in the county of Meath. He bad 
been intended for the profession of 
the law from his earliest years, and 
accordingly entered one of the Inns 
of Court in England, and was in 
due time called to the bar. His 
position soon won for him many 
appointments from Henry VIL, 
who constituted him steward of 
several manors.. In 1513 he was 
cg Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer by Henry VIII., who fur- 
ther acknowledged the value of his 
services by conferring, in 1516, the 
office of ‘l'reasurer* upon him. Hav- 
ing thus been raised to the double 
office of Chief Baron and Treasurer, 
it may perhaps oceur to an in- 
quiring mind to inquire what was 
the treasure he was appointed to be 
treasurer of ?—and the answer to 
this interrogatory may be best told 
in the words of the Earl of Surrey 
sn his letter to Cardinal Wolsey, 


* “Lodge's Peérage,”’ vol. iv. 151. 
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under date of November 3, 1520, 
a letter highly descriptive of the 
impoverished state of the finances 
in Ireland at that time :— 


“Tomas Surrey, Lorp Liev- 
TENANT OF IRELAND, TO Car- 
pinaL Wo.Lsky. 

“To my Lord Legate’s Grace, 

“I beseech your Grace that 
money may be sent hither with 
expedition, as if any Irishmen 
should make insurrection or in- 

vasion on the King’s subjects I 

could not issue out of the town of 

Dublin for want of money, for I, 

and the Treasurer, and all the cap- 

tains of the King’s retinue here, 
have not twenty pounds amongst 
us all.” 


Dillon continued to hold both 
offices for several years, and re- 
signed his appointment as Chief 
Baron some time previous to 1524. 
He was next appointed to be second 
Justice of the King’s Bench. On 
the 15th January, 1531-2, he was 
knighted, and raised to the dignity 
of “ Chief Justice of Ireland, vice 
Patrick Bermingham, deceased, to 
hold during pleasure, with all the 
perquisites and emoluments which 
his predecessor enjoyed and re- 
ceived out of the Customs of the 
city of Dublin and Drogheda.”+ 
The Chief Justice had been twice 
married; first, to a daughter of 
Thomas Barnewell, second son of 
Lord Trimleston ; and secondly, to 
Ellen, daughter of Lord Killeen 
By both his wives he left sons and 
daughters, and at his death, which 
took place in 1533, he was sue- 
ceeded in his estates by his eldest 
son, Thomas Dillion. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE TREASURES OF EGYPT. 


By W. Kyieuron. 


I am not about to write an essay 
on the finances of Egypt. Whether 
the Goschen-Joubert arrangement 
is a good or a bad one; whether 
the nine per cent. stockholders 
ought to get more than 80 per cent. 
of their capital back, and whether 
the ’73 stockholders ought to get 
more than six per cent. interest, 
these are subjects of speculation 
with which we have at present 
nothing tu do. As already stated, I 
have been four times through the 
land of Egypt during the last 
twenty-five years, and, judging by 
the rapid improvement visible to 
every one, judging by the develop- 
ment of commerce, and the opening 
up of roads, canals, and railways, 
there ought to be ample funds to 
pay all the creditors in full, if 
there were only judicious economy in 
the Government. But the Govern- 
ment is despotic, the ruler is extra- 
vagant, and there is no power to 
check his extravagance. The rise 
and fall of the late Moufetish, the 
Finance Minister, will doubtless 
form an interesting chapter for 
some future traveller, when the 
details become known. 

No, The treasures of which I 
am about to discourse are, the Nile, 
the rich soil of Egypt, its historical 
monuments, and its glorious cli- 
mate. 

Of the three great sacred rivers 
that I have visited—the Nile, the 
Ganges, and the Jordan—the Nile 
is unquestionably the noblest and 


the most imposing. Its magnificent 
length, rolling majestically along 
from the lakes and mountains of 
Central Africa ; its volume of water, 
its utility to man—for Egypt would 
bea desert without the Nile—its an- 
nual rise and fall, and the fertility 
which it thereby spreads, open- 
handed, on all sides make itso. It 
has been calculated that the Nile 
brings down from the centreof Africa 
30U millions of tons of solid fertiliz- 
ing matter every year. All these 
considerations give it a grandeur 
which the Ganges and the Jordan 
want. It is no wonder that the 
ancient Egyptians should have 
worshipped the river. The utterly 
ignorant man, trying to explain 
the world on the analogy of his 
own consciousness, ascribes a life 
and will, resembling his own, not 
only to the inferior animals and to 
plants, but to mountains, seas, and 
rivers also, to every physical object 
which is beneficial or hurtful to 
him, whi h he can direct and guide, 
or which is beyond his control, 
vast, mighty, and intractable. The 
heavenly bodies naturally obtain a 
large proportion of this kind of 
worship. 

Blind, uneducated, ignorant, he 
prays to the sun to return in 
spri..,, to the cloud to bestow 
moisture on his field, to the forest 
five to spare his hut and corn, just 
as Friday, in “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
prays to the gun not to shoot him. 
Thus he gradually extends his 
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ideas to a god of the woods, a god 
of the fire. a god of the waters, 
magnified human beings, with like 
feelings and passions to himself; 
each of these deities having demons 
subordinate to him, who rule de- 
partments or provinces of his king- 
dom. 

There is something more re- 
sembling active life in a river than 
in a mountain or in one of the 
heavenly bodies. It is constantly 
changing, there is in it perpetual 
motion and murmur, and, like the 
savage himself, it appears some- 
times to swell with rage, and some- 
times to subside and shrink into 
itself from fear. 

Nor was this river-worship pecu- 
liar to Egypt. In the Vedas, rivers 
are constantly addressed as deities, 
and invoked for aid. The ancient 
Scythian addressed his prayers to the 
Danube, the German to the Rhine. 
Hesiod, in his ** Works and Days” 
(l. 735), warns his readers not to 
cross a stream before washing their 
hands and praying, looking reve- 
rently at the water all the time. 
When in Homer, Agamemnon 
takes a mighty oath, he invokes 
the river gods, amongst others, as 
witnesses (Il. iii. 278). And again, 
how many of the great heroes of 
Homer are sons of the river-gods, 
who were constantly assuming 
human shapes! Achilles, in his 
anger, addresses insulting words 
to the river Scamander, and chokes 
its current with the dead; whilst, in 
human form. Scamander rises from 
his bed to reproach the hero, and 
to tell him to carry on his murder- 
ous warfare elsewhere. The tweuty- 
first book of the Iliad records 
the battle between the two, in 
which Achilles would undoubtedly 
have been vanquished and killed, 
had not Neptune interfered to pro- 
tect him. 

The Nile was represented in sta- 
tuary, and on coins, as a venerable 
old man, with a white beard, and 


crowned with fertility, a sphinx and 
a crocodile beneath him, and at his 
side a hippopotamus, whilst, on the 
monument in the Vatican, sixteen 
little Genii, like Cupids, sport 
around him, to mark the number 
of cubits which the river should 
rise in flood, to give fertility to the 
country. But no one, except Punch, 
professes to believe in, or represents 
as a divinity, the Nile now. 

Herodotus truly observed that 
the Nile was the creator of Egypt, 
and it is not surprising that the 
ancient Egyptians should have 
styled Osiris, under which name 
they worshipped the river, their 
very holy father, the nourisher of 
their country. No other water, 
they believed, would have the same 
effect as the Nile water upon the 
soil. None other could render it 
fertile. ‘Those who were drowned 
in it were supposed to go straight 
to Paradise and, if the body was 
recovered, it was embalmed at the 
expense of the nearest temple. 

“Prince of the Faithful,” wrote 
Amrou to the Khaliph Omar in the 
seventh century, “the riches of 
Egypt come altogether from its 
blessed river, which flows in ma- 
jesty right through the middle of it. 
The moments of its rise and fall 
are as fixed and regular as the 
motions of the sun and moon. 
The sources and fountains of the 
universe, at a fixed period, pay 
their tribute to this king of rivirs, 
and then his waters swell, they 
overflow the land, they render it 
fertile. Then there is no means of 
communication between village and 
village but by boats, boats as innu- 
merable as the leaves of the palm- 
trees. 

“Again, when the waters cease 
to be necessary for fertilizing the 
soil, the docile river returns to its 
bed, to the bounds which destiny 
has marked out for it, leaving the 
land to its harvest and its fertility. 

“The harvests are often luxu- 
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riant, but sometimes, in their sea- 
sons, come periods of sterility and 
of want. It is thus that Egypt 
offers successively, O lord of the 
faithful, the image of a desert, 
sterile and barren, at one time, and 
of a plain, gilded with plenty, rich 
and fertile and golden, at another. 

“Three things are necessary to 
secure the prosperity of Egypt— 
first, resolutely to discountenance 
all additional taxation ; secondly, 
to employ the third part of the re- 
venue in the maintenance of the 
canals and water-courses, on which 
the prosperity of the country de- 
pends; thirdly, to collect the taxes 
in kind only and after maturity.” 

This letter of Amrou shows that 
in those days the Moslems thought 
sometimes of the welfare of the 
people subject to their sway. Now 
the people are regarded simply as 
beasts, created by the Almighty 
solely to enrich their Turkish 
masters. Zhen the Moslem rulers 
set apart a third of the revenue for 
the reparation of the canals and 
water-courses. Now all that work is 
done by forced labour, and the poor 
labourers will not even get their 
food, unless there is a probability 
of their failing altogether if the 
authorities do not supply it. Now 
not a twentieth part of the revenues 
of Egypt is set apart for the sup- 
port of the canals and water-courses 
‘*‘on which,” as Amrou truly wrote, 
“the prosperity of the country de- 
pends.” 

Egypt has little mineral wealth, 
and no manufacture but sugar, which 
has by no means proved profitable 
hitherto, either to the Khedive or 
the people. Its agricultural produce 
is that, therefore, on which its pros- 
perity naturally depends, and the 
amount of its agricultural produce 
depends again upon the extent of 
land under cultivation. ‘There is 
no richer soi! in the world, perhaps 
no finer climate, than those of 
Egypt. In no other part of the 
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earth does the land yield its in- 
crease in such abundance as in the 
fertile val'ey of the Nile The level 
plains of black earth are free from 
weeds, stones, or insects, require 
but little tilling and no manure. 
Wheat sown in November is reaped 
early in April, and an entire cotton 
crop is raised in five months. 
Added to this, there is everywhere 
cheap labour, and the proximity of 
a mighty river, the great natural 
highway of the country, besides 
being always available for purposes 
of irrigation. Blessed with all these 
advantages, Egypt ought to be one of 
the richest countries in the world, 
and it would be so with a moderate 
share of economy in its govern- 
ment. But the fatal facility of ob- 
taining loans in Western Europe 
has caused its rulers to plunge into 
a reckless career of extravagance. 
The average width of the valley 
of the Nile available for cultivation, 
exclusive of the Delta, is about 
seven miles. The Delta contains, 
in addition, about two thousand 
square miles of the richest land. 
Beyond this limit, on either side of 
the long strip of arable land, are 
ranges of hills and tracts of sand, 
where cultivation is impossible. In 
Lower Egypt there is hardly any 
land near the river ayailable 
for cultivation which has not 
already been utilized, but it is 
quite different in Upper Egypt, 
where much that might be made to 
yield the richest crops is still neg- 
lected. The poor native, with the 
limited means of irrigation at his 
command, hesitates to undertake 
farming operations where the land is 
not actually reached by the inunda- 
tions of the river. Butif once capital 
could be induced to be devoted to 
the purpose—if once there were 
confidence in Egyptian institutions 
and Egyptian Government, doubt- 
less the primitive water. basket 
would svon be superseded, and 
proper engines and appliances 
38 
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would be made use of to extend 
vastly the limits of cultivation. 

It would be unfair, however, not 
to admit that much has been done. 
Under the present Khedive large 
tracts of new land have been 
brought into cultivation, although 
it has been done somewhat waste- 
fully and extravagantly. Nature, 
too, has been giving its aid to in- 
crease the area of cultivation, in the 
rise which takes place, year by year, 
in the bed of the river, accompanied 
by a corresponding increase of the 
height of the water, and of the 
extent of land fertilized by it. 

It seems to be an ascertained fact 
that ancient Egypt was able to sup- 
port a much larger population in 
consequence of the greater attention 
given to the canals, and also in con- 
sequence of better methods of culti- 
vation. The most trustworthy cal- 
culation would make it appear that 
double the present population was 
then supported by the country, and 
yet it was then considered a sort of 
granary for the rest of the world. 
This may be partly accounted for 
by the excessively bad farming at 
present in vogue amongst the small 
proprietors, particularly in the 
Delta, where a proper succession 
of crops is altogether disregarded, 
and wheat and cotton are grown, 
year after year, on the same land, 
without any attempt at a proper re- 
plenishing of the exhausted powers 
of the soil. 

The system of corvées,* or forced 
labour, is another powerful cause of 
deteriorated agriculture. The pea- 
santry are constantly liable to be 
drafted off, in great numbers at a 
time, to carry on public works, 
often, indeed, transported to con- 
siderable distances, their return 
uncertain, and all.this in contra- 
vention of the repeated decrees of 
the Viceroy for the abolition of 


(May 


slavery. Sometimes it is to work 
on a canal, sometimes on a railway, 
sometimes to get in the harvest on 
one of the Viceroy’s farms, some- 
times to work at his manufactories. 
Whatever the excuse, the poor 
fellah has to leave his own fields at 
& moment's notice, perhaps leaving 
his crops to spoil, his fields to run 
waste, forced to labour without pay, 
perhaps miles away, and too often 
his camel or his donkey also pressed 
into the service, and this sometimes 
for fifty or sixty days at a time, 
rations of black bread for himself, 
and fodder for his beast of burden, 
the only remuneration. In this 
way 25,000 men were drafted off 
for the Soudan railway from one 
province alone, and were compelled 
to work for two months without 
pay. What country could prosper 
under such a system? Any other 
but Egypt would have been ruined 
by it long ago. But the natural 
fertility of the soil and the beauty 
of its climate, and the wealth of its 
natural resources are such that even 
a system like this fails to ruin it. 

It must be remembered, too, 
that at least one-third of the men 
thus carried off never return. They 
die from exposure, from hard work, 
from insufficient food; and the 
Turks, their masters, say it is their 
kismut, or fate, and there’s an end 
of it. If the peasantry happen to 
be rich enough, they will buy sub- 
stitutes, at about ten pounds a 
head ; if not, they will run away in 
a body, and join the Bedouins in 
the desert often, rather than sub- 
mit to this kismut or fate, a@ la 
Turque. The system is indefen- 
sible enough when applied to public 
works, such as railways or canals, 
but it is particularly iniquitous when 
carried out for the benefit of the 
Viceroy’s private estate. He, one 
of the richest men in the world, as 





* This word corvée, according to etymologists, indicates the posture of a man bowed 
down at the hardest labour, from corvus, a raven. 
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an individual, thus grows richer at 
the expense of the labour and of the 
lives of his people, at the expense, 
too, of those on whose exertions 
the prosperity of the country chiefly 
depends. ‘More than one-fourth of 
the cultivated land of the country 
belongs to him. This is that Daira 
of which we have heard so much 
lately, in connection with Egyptian 
finance. Like the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, it is laden with debt. 
These estates comprise valuable 
house property in Alexandria and 
Cairo, cotton farms in Lower Egypt, 
and enormous tracts of alluvial soil 
in Upper Egypt, where the manu- 
facture of sugar is chiefly carried 
on. No one can have an idea of 
the extent of these factories with- 
out seeing them. One of them— 
that at Ermante—is said to have 
cost from first to last not less than 
five millions sterling. Unfortu- 
nately, however, for the country, as 
well as for the Viceroy, the produc- 
tion of the raw material has by no 
means kept pace with the means 
provided for its manufacture, or the 
future development of this branch 
of industry. Everything has been 
conducted upon the most wasteful 
and extravagant system. The sugar 
mills have not had enough of the 
raw material to keep them at work 
in such a way as to secure a profit, 
and, in many places, the most valu- 
able machinery, made on the new- 
est and most approved plans, may 
be seen lying about, partly aban- 
doned, partly in disuse, a prey to 
neglect and to the elements. The 
more wasteful this expenditure on 
machinery, an expenditure that has 
yielded enormous profits to the 
agents and advisers of the Viceroy, 
the more the system of forced 
labonr has been applied to endeavour 
torender the estates more productive. 
Thus one extravagance has led to 
another, and, whilst the country is 
overweighted with debt, to provide 
means for the one extravagance, the 
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wealth of the country is used up 
by the waste of human life and 
of human labour, in unproductive 
works, to obviate the other. 

The neglect or caprice of those 
in authority renders the system of 
forced labour infinitely more waste- 
ful and ruinous to the interests of 
the inhabitants than it might other- 
wise have been. On many occa- 
sions extensive levies of men, with 
tools and provisions, have been 
made in particular districts, and, 
when thousands of the muscle and 
bone and sinew of the land have 
thus been deported thirty or forty 
miles away, they have been sum- 
marily dismissed, because no orders 
had been received at the place 
where the work was to be done as 
to their disposal. Thousands have 
thus been torn away from their 
homes and from their fields at the 
busiest period of the year, and kept 
weeks in useless wandering and in 
idleness, to be sent back as use- 
lessly,a joke to the officials, but, 
too often, ruin to the poor peasants! 
Nor are they even sure of getting 
the rations of black bread which 
are their due. Everything is so 
corrupt.. The whole system is so 
thoroughly tyrannical and despotic 
and arbitrary, that blows are the 
answers to the mildest and most 
just remonstrances, whilst the se- 
verest punishments may often be 
inflicted for the most reasonable 
complaints. The bread contractor 
has been known to supply only half 
the quantity of bread for which he 
had contracted, dividing the nefa- 
rious profit with the Government 
official, the overseer of the works: 
and it was to this official that the 
poor peasants had to complain, if 
they had any complaints to make! 

All this would be bad enough in 
itself, but it is made infinitely worse 
when the truth is known relative to 
taxation. The system of taxation 
is both unjust and excessive. It 
presses unfairly upon the poor pea- 
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sant, and too often allows the 
wealthy proprietor to escape with- 
out any payment at all. The 
Khedive owns one-fourth of all the 
land, and pays no taxes at all. The 
Europeans settled in Egypt, many 
of whom are amongst the wealthiest 
proprietors, likewise pay no taxes. 
In order to make up for these un- 
just exemptions, increased burdens 
are imposed upon the luckless pea- 
sants, the fellaheen. Everything 
the peasant has and does is 
taxed. Not only the date-trees and 
the crops of all kinds, but even the 
water-wheel with which he raises 
water for the irrigation of his fields ; 
his camels, his buffaloes, und his 
donkeys, all are taxed. The artizan 
pays twenty-five piastres before he 
can get leave to follow his trade, 
and the ferryman pays one tax for 
his boat, and another for leave to 
fo low his calling as ferryman. The 
very dancing-girls pay taxes, sup- 
posed to be in proportion to their 
gains, and these gains are the sub- 
jects of inquiry on the part of the 
Government officials, before whom 
they have to appear for that 
purpose. 

Everywhere, from the desert plains 
of Nubia to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, the same cry is to be 
heard, ‘‘ Weare ground to the earth 
by taxation ; the Khedive is killing 
us with hard work and oppression ; 
living is becoming well nigh im- 
possible, we are tired to death of 
it.” ‘Only a few days ago,” writes 
an intelligent correspondent in the 
Standard, last month, “an Arab, 
whom I met at Mensheeya, three 
hundred miles above Cairo, told me 
that he was on his way to market, 
to try and dispose of the camel he 
then rode, in order to meet an ad- 
ditional tax imposed upon him. He 
had, according to his own account, 
pail with his last piastre every- 
thing lawfully due, and now had 
nothing but his camel, for which he 
hoped to get twelve napoleons, with 


which to pay the amount demanded 
from him. In reply to a question, 
he added that, on his making de- 
fault, he would be beaten until the 
amount should be forthcoming, 
either from himself or from some of 
his friends or relatives. ‘This case 
is but one out of thousands, all 
equally bad.” 

The stock— camels, buffaloes, 
donkeys, oxen, mules—has often 
to be disposed of, at ruinous prices, 
in order to meet the demands of 
the tax-collector. But as such sales, 
even at ruinous prices, are often 
impossible, the Government is 
forced frequently to take the taxes 
in kind, and this system leads to 
monstrous injustice, to waste and 
destruction of property. The pro- 
perty thus seized in lieu of taxes, 
is disposed of to agency houses, 
European for the most part, at 
Alexandria at a proportionately low 
figure. and thus the ordinary pro- 
duce is injured and undersold. 
Many of the prisens, particularly 
in Upper Egypt, are full of people 
who cannot pay the taxes. “There 
will be much of the courbache this 
year,” say the officials, meaning 
that the terrible whip of rhinoceros 
hide will have to be put in frequent 
requisition before the taxes are 
paid. From one hundred to a 
thousand lashes of this whip are 
inflicted, but seldom more than five 
hundred at one time. Many die 
under it. 

The manner in which the taxes 
are levied in Upper Egypt is of the 
simplest The Mudir of the dis- 
trict has a certain sum to raise, and 
he assesses each town or village at 
his discretion. The governor of 
the town or the sheikh of the vil- 
lage, in his turn, assesses the 
various inhabitants, so that the re- 
quired sum may be forthcoming on 
the day appointed. If the Mudir 
fails to produce the sum required 
at the date fixed, he is either pun- 
ished by the courbache, or by im- 
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prisonment, or he is dismissed, 
and another appointed in his room. 
Similarly, if the governor of the 
town or the sheikh of the village 
fails to pay up his quota when 
required, the Mudir has the autho- 
rity to inflict similar punishment 
upon him. All this has the merit 
of simplicity certainly. bu: it is 
easy to see to what glaring abuses 
such a system is liable, as lung as 
human nature is what it is. Cases 
of corruption and favouritism are 
common, and, when the wealthy 
purchase immunity by bribes or 
gifts, the screw has to be put on the 
more tightly upon the unfo:tunate 
peasantry. Everthing tends to keep 
the miserable jfellah in absolute 
poverty, and everything tends simi- 
larly to prevent the proper develop- 
ment of the agricultural capabilities 
of the country. 

Thorough administrative reform 
is the only remedy for these evils. 
Fortunately, a beginning has been 
made in such reform by the intro- 
duction of European agency into 
the higher law courts, and into the 
higher departments of finance. 
Forced labour must be abolished if 
the country is to have a chance of 
prosperity. Extravagance in high 
places must yield to a judicious 
economy, and the revenue must be 
properly applied. All this is not 
to be done at once, but the severe 
lessons taught to Egypt and its 
rulers by the present condition of 
Turkey, by the deposition and sui- 
cide of Abdul Aziz, have not been 
altogether thrown away upon the 
astute ruler of Egypt; and the in- 
troduction of European supervision 
in the law courts, and in the finan- 
cial administration, will lead by 
degrees, doubtless, to other refornis. 
If the necessary steps are takin to 
reform the administration, and to 
introduce a wholesome economy|into 
the ruler’s expenditure, there is no 
reason why Egypt should not be 
abundantly prosperous. 
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In his pamphlet on Egyptian 
debt, Mr. Goschen gives two strik- 
ing illustrations of the corruption 
of the native Government. The 
first is the following: “A portion 
of the revenue was paid in kind, in 
wheat and cotton,—the Minister of 
Finance sold that cotton and that 
wheat, before they were delivered ; 
he received advances on them; the 
cotton and the wheat were deli- 
vered, but they were not delivered 
to the people to whom he had sold 
them for delivery; they were sold 
over again, so that he received 
money twice for them.” The kind 
of Government under which such 
thivgs were possible may be con- 
ceived. The second illustration is 
not less peculiar—symbolical of 
Egyptian darkness in high places. 
—“ You will remember that in 
January last, the English Govern- 
ment had given £4,009,000 to the 
Egyptian Government for the Suez 
Canalshares. The Egyptian stock 
had risen largely in consequence ; 
it stood at 70 or thereabouts. At 
that time a mysterious seller ap- 
peared on the scene—he sold, not 
in hundreds of thousands, but in 
millions, and the stock fell rapidly. 
I said to the Viceroy, ‘ Who do you 
think was the man who was show- 
ing this want of confidence in 
Egyptian finance? It was your 
own Minister of Finance.’ The 
Minister of Finance became a bear 
of Egyptian stock to the amount of 
two millions anda half. He bor- 
rowed in order to carry on the 
operation. It was a combined 
operation. He ‘ beared’ the stock, 
and he raised the wind at the 
same time by the following com- 
binations — he borrowed these 
two and a half millions from 
owners of the stuck of 1873. He 
paid them a commission for 
borrowing the stock, which he 
was going to sell, in order to 
destroy the credit of the Govern- 
ment. of which he was Finance 
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Minister.”* It is unnecessary to 
pursue the transaction further here. 
When such things were done by 
those high in authority, can we 
wonder if the subordinate officers 
endeavoured to enrich themselves 
by the most nefarious proceedings. 
But it is not alone its magnifi- 
cent river and its fertile soil that 
constitute the riches of Egypt. Its 
ancient monuments are a perennial 
source of wealth to it, from the 
numbers of tourists from all parts 
of the world that flock to it to in- 
spect these monuments. Its an- 
cient literature, its temples, its 
statues, its tombs, are all marvellous 
and unique. There is no such 
cemetery to be seen elsewhere in 
the world as that at Gizeh, where 
the pyramids, mightiest of sepul- 
chral monuments, stand now, as 
they have stood for thousands of 
years, the tombstones of buried 
kings. Every one that comes to 
Cairo hastens to visit the great 
pyramid, to see the sun rise from 
its summit, to witness the wonder- 
ful panorama presented thence of 
river, fertile plain, distant hills, and 
boundless desert. And all around 
are other pyramids, with the awful 
Sphinx in the middle, a cemetery 
sublime in its desolation as in its 
magnitude, that cannot fail to strike 
the most thoughtless with awe. 
When Napoleon arrived at the 
foot of the great pyramid with his 
army, his generals hastened to 
commence the ascent. Napoleon 
himself remained at the base, exam- 
ining it on all sides. His generals 
smiled, thinking that he was afraid 
to mount, as he was often afflicted 
with giddiness in ascending great 
heights. The summit is 420 feet 
above the plain. Besides this, the 
steps are high, and those with 
short legs are at a great disadvan- 
tage. On their return, one of the 
generals said to him, “It is only 


* ** Egyptian Debt. Mission of the Right Hon. G. J. Goschen, M.P.” 


by mounting to the top that one 
can have an idea of the great size 
of the pyramid and of its immense 
proportions.” “ Do you think so?” 
was the reply of the great Corsican. 


* Well, look here. Here is a caleu- . 


lation I have been making of the 
amount of building material in this 
pyramid and the two adjoining—a 
calculation which proves that with 
this amount of material a wall 
might be constructed ten feet high 
and one broad round France.” The 
generals were surprised, but it was 
not until one of the engineer offi- 
cers, an adept in mathematics, had 
gone over the calculation and veri- 
fied it, that they confessed this 
statement gave them a grander idea 
of the pyramids than they had ob- 
tained by climbing to the summit 
of the highest. 

The fatigue of getting up is con- 
siderable, assisted though you be 
by an Arab holding each hand and 
another pushing behind. But the 
view to be obtained thence is one 
that can never be forgotten. The 
Nile is seen winding, like a silver 
ribbon through a green garden. 
The desert in some places seems 
to come down almost to the river 
itself, whilst in others it is miles 
away. Cairo is conspicuous, with 
its graceful minarets, its domed 
mosques, and the high towers of 
its citadel, twelve miles off, but 
seen through so clear an air, that 
it appears to be only a pistol-shot 
away. The mountains of Mokhut- 
tam border the desert on that side, 
separating the plain of the Nile 
from the basin of the Red Sea and 
the Suez Canal. Fresh and plea- 
sant foliage, belonging to the forests 
planted by the successive Viceroys, 
forms an agreeable contrast to the 
white dots of the city and the more 
sombre tints of the desert beyond. 
An immense sea of sand, the terri- 
ble Libyan desert, stretching away 
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to the Sahara, bounds the view on 
the east with a prospect as wonder- 
ful and as sublime as that of the 
gigantic cemetery at our feet, the 
Sphinx standing in the middle of 
it, solitary, vast, and mysterious. 
Here and there the sand is raised in 
little pillars by the whirling winds, 
and goes coursing over the plain, 
the only signs suggestive of life and 
motion in the illimitable waste. It 
is a wonderful sight—a sight, once 
seen, never to be forgotten. The 
men at the base of the pyramids 
are sO many pigmies, whilst, seen 
from below, we look like little dark 
dots, human ‘ants crawling on this 
mighty ant-hill! 

But there are others who see 
much more than a vast cemetery in 
the Pyramids. There are men 
who believe in the great pyramid 
as a special revelation of the Al- 
mighty, men who have founded 
what may be called a Pyramidal 
Faith, the religion of the great 
pyramid. The Abbé Moigno in 
France, and Mr. J. Taylor, and Pro. 
fessor Piazzi Smyth, Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, are the chief 
teachers and prophets of this new 
faith. They believe “ that a Mighty 
Intelligence did both think out the 
plans for it, and compel unwilling 
and ignorant idolaters, in a primal 
age of the world, to work mightily, 
in the great pyramid, both for the 
future glory of the one true God of 
Revelation, and to establish lasting 
prophetic testimony, touching a 
future development, still to take 
place, of the absolutely Divine 
Christian Dispensation.” They 
believe that Isaiah alluded to the 
great pyramid in the words “an 
altar to the Lord, in the midst of 
the land of Egypt, and a pillar at 
the border thereof.”” They believe 
that Melchizedek himself, the King 
of Salem, was the sovereign who 
issued the orders for the construc- 
tion of the pyramid, and who gave 
the dimensions, under divine in- 
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spiration. In fine, they believe 
that the great pyramid was intended 
to teach to mankind the true mean 
density of the earth, its shape, the 
configuration of land and water, 
the mean temperature of the earth's 
surface, as well as the correct stan- 
dards of length, area, capacity, 
weight, density, heat, time, and 
money. 

One would think this was enough 
for the great pyramid to teach us, 
but the Pyramidal Faith goes fur- 
ther. It sees, in the mighty tomb- 
stone, an indication of the future 
history of the world. When it was 
built the holy influences of the 
Pleiades were exerted from the 
meridian, through the points where 
the ecliptic and the equator inter- 
sect. Referring thus to the earth's 
past history, it shows us also when 
and where the millennium is to 
begin, whilst the apex was no other 
than that stone of stumbling and 
rock of offence, once rejected by the 
builders, and now become the chief 
stone of the corner. ‘ Whosoever 
shall fall upon it, shall be broken, 
but on whomsoever it shall fall, it 
will grind him to powder.” 

If such ideas as these had pro- 
ceeded from a man unknown to the 
world, they would have been easily 
and shortly set down as the wan- 
dering fancies of a diseased brain, 
But, in Professor Smyth’s valuable 
work, “Our Inheritance in the 
Great Pyramid,” the most elabo- 
rate and ingenious defence of these 
ideas will be found, proceeding 
from no crack-brained enthusiast, 
but from the sober judgment of a 
man eminent for his scientific 
ecquirements and for his profound 
learning. In his ‘“ Budget of Paro- 
doxes,” Professor de Morgan spoke 
of the work thus :—* Professor 
Smyth says—whose work on Egypt 
is paradox of a very high order, 
backed by a great quantity of use- 
ful labour, the results of which 
will be made available by those 
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who do not receive the paradox,” 
&e. 

I cannot pretend to enter fully 
into the question here. It would 
lead to discussions involving far too 
much space, and too close an appli- 
cation to astronomy and mathe- 
matics, to be acceptable to the 
readers of this gossip. But I can 
give an illustration, from which 
the nature of the proofs relied 
upon by the founders of, and 
believers in, the Pyramidal Faith, 
may be understood, and from which 
it may be easily conjectured how 
similar facts and fancies are ex- 
tended to similar speculatious in 
other fields. 

The accuracy with which the 
great pyramid has been built, with 
reference to the cardinal points of 
the compass, has long been a sub- 
ject of remark to those who made 
a study of it. It is no easy matter 
to build a large structure in such a 
way that one side shall exactly 
face the north, another the south, 
another the east, and another the 
west. To do so with perfect accu- 
racy, delicate solar observations 
must be made, and the architect 
must have a considerable know- 
ledge of astronomy. ‘This know- 
ledge the architects of the great 
pyramid unquestionably had. 'They 
probably took the stars for their 
guide. In the cloudless skies of 
Egypt, observations of the stars are 
easy and continuous. The pole of 
the heavens would mark the true 
north, and the pole-star would in- 
dicate this true north most con- 
veniently when below the pole. 
The north once marked out accu- 
rately, the other cardinal points 
would follow in due course. Now, 
the founders of the Pyramidal 
Faith maintain that the architects 
of the great pyramid have solved 
this question with an accuracy so 
wonderful that nothing less than 
special revelation can account for 
it. Yet, in 1779, Nouet maintained 





that the error in the orientation of 
the pyramid was not less than 
twenty minutes of arc, or about 
an inch in five yards. Professor 
Smyth found the error to be not 
twenty, but four and a half minutes 
of arc, corresponding to about one 
inch in twenty-one yards. The 
accuracy was surprising for a rude 
age, but surely nothing miraculous. 

In the same way the height of 
the pyramid bears to the perimeter 
of the base a singular approxima- 
tion to the relation between the 
radius of a circle and its circum- 
ference. To discover this relation 
with perfect accuracy has been a 
problem with mathematicians in 
all ages —the squaring of the circle. 
The founders of the Pyramidal 
Faith claim for the architects of 
the great pyramid perfect accuracy 
in their solution—supposing the 
ratio of the height to the perimeter 
of the base to be intended as such 
a solution. Scientific men, how- 
ever, uninfluenced by prejudice and 
enthusiasm, deny the fact. But 
the truth is, that mere numerical 
coincidences have very little weight 
as evidence, and all the evidence 
in favour of the Pyramidal Faith 
consists of numerical coincidences. 

No. As a great work of art we 
may admire it—as a vast tombstone 
we may pronounce it wonderful 
and sublime—as a monument of 
architectural and astronomical skill, 
in a rude age, it is magnificent and 
extraordinary—but it is no more a 
divine revelation than all works of 
genius are—the Cartoons and the 
Transfiguration of Raffaelle, the 
Suez Canal, the Last Judgment of 
Michael Angelo, the Venus de 
Medici, the Apollo Belvidere, Para- 
dise Lost, and Hamlet. They all 
owe their origin to that divine 
afflatus, that breathing of the spirit 
of God, which we call genius. 

A visit to the museum of Boulak, 
upon the Nile, opens up sources of 
reflection on the past of Egypt not 
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less impressive than those to be 
obtained by visiting the pyramids. 
Here we have the treasures of 
ancient Egypt around us in pro- 
fusion, admirably arranged and 
catalogued by Mariette Bey, the 
officer in charge of it. Specimens 
of literary works of all kinds are to 
be met with here, written on the 
far-famed papyri, many of them 
supposed to be five thousand years 
old. Here are specimens of astro- 
nomical and astrological works, 
proving the science of Egypt in 
those long past ages—works on 
medicine and on history; on theo- 
logy and philosophy ; and, not least 
curious to the modern reader, works 
of fiction too! Mariette Bey is the 
compiler of a catalogue, but if it 
be your good fortune to have him 
for a guide, and can understand his 
French, which he speaks fluently, 
you may shut the book and simply 
listen. His memory is wonderfully 
correct. ‘The mummies will rise 
from their sarcophagi, and tell their 
own stories; others step out of 
their glass cases; and, listening to 
Mariette Bey, you hear them dis- 
course of their parentage and their 
birthplace, their youth, their mar- 
riage, their age, their children, and 
their fortunes. They will confess 
their sins and tell their secrets 
without a blush—nay, they will 
expound, too, the mysteries, more 
or less recondite, of their religious 
and social systems. ‘They recount 
fully their pleasures and _ their 
pastimes, their sorrows and their 
trials, their labours, successes, fail- 
ures, and grievances. 

Here we see the jewellery worn 
by Egyptian belles coeval with 
Chevps, and there the secrets of 
the toilette-table, with its pigments 
and its artifices, ‘when the Mem- 
nonium was in all its glory.” ‘The 
ordinary wearing apparel, the deco- 
rations and the arms, are all ex- 
posed to view, not rusty and mouldy, 
with the deterioration of ages upon 
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them, but bright and polished, as 
when in use. Mariette Bey has 
spared no pains to present them 
all to us, as they were used by the 
ladies of the time of Cheops, by the 
heroes contemporary with Sesos- 
tris and the Shepherd Kings. 
Mariette Bey will show you remains 
of a tomb constructed before the 
great pyramids of Gizeh were 
erected, and paintings on stucco, 
in vivid colours—of a group of 
geese particularly, half life-size, in 
which the execution and colouring 
are striking in the extreme, and 
these he assures you, without a 
doubt are six thousand three hun- 
dred years old. He will give his 
reasons, too, for this assertion— 
excellent reasons, if you can only 
understand them. 

The collection at Boulak perhaps 
contains the most valuable monu- 
ments that exist for determining 
the history of ancient Egypt in a 
chronological order. And this I say 
advisedly. Much as there is that is 
valuable, of Egyptian antiquities 
which I have seen, in Turin, in 
Paris, and in London, there are 
more ample materials in Boulak, 
and they are constantly being 
added to, with judgment and dis- 
cretion. 

‘I hate these mummies,” says 
the cockney tourist. “They are 
thoroughly disagreeable. I hate 
them and all their belongings. 
There is an air of infinite conceit 
about them. The endless repetition 
of the same designs, the unyielding 
rigidity of forms, the hideous com- 
min.ling of the human and the 
bestial, are all nauseous to me. 
Look at the smirks on the face of 
that one as painted on his box; 
the very exclusiveness of the box 
itself is detestable. He has no 
right to be here at all. He ought 
to have been buried and done for 
ages ago.” Such is the language 
of ignorant tourists from Paris, 
London, and New York, who travel 
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only'to be amused. But, to the intel- 
ligent and instructed traveller, the 
illustrations of Egyptian customs, 
art, and history in Boulak, render 
it a fascinating place. 

Perhaps the oldest image in the 
world is in Boulak, and, strange to 
say, it is of wood—a wooden man, 
six thousand years old! It is about 
four feet high, stands erect, holding 
a staff, and is full of life; the atti- 
tude expresses vigour, action, pride, 
and dignity, whilst the head, round 
in form, denotes intellect. The 
eyes are crystal, in a setting of 
bronze, giving a startling look of 
life to the aspect. It is, no doubt, 
a portrait. Is it not strange to see 
before us, in a manner living, the 
counterfeit presentment of one who 
has been dead well nigh six thousand 
years? He must have been a man 
of mark, and a citizen of ‘a state 
considerably civilized. It is not 
the portrait of a barbarian, nor was 
it carved by a rude artist. It comes 
from one of the cemeteries of Upper 
Egypt. 

Of the third dynasty there are 
two statues from Meydoum in the 
Boulak Museum, from the Necro- 
polis encircling the false pyramid. 
They represent a Prince and Prin- 
cess, and appear to do so with won- 
derful fidelity. “‘ There are no more 
#peaking likenesses in all Egypt,” 
says Mariette Bey, “and they re- 
veal the fact that art was brought 
to wonderful perfection at a period 
prodigiously remote.” If the 
Egyptian race was of the type here 
presented, it must be admitted that 
it differs considerably from the 
races of which we find representa- 
tions and statues subsequently. 
There are other remarkable remains 
of the same dynasty from the fa- 
gades of a tomb at Meydoum,—the 
tomb of a family that lived before 
the great pyramids of Gizeh were 
constructed. 

The period of the Shepherd 
Kings, the 15th, 16th, and 17th 











dynasties, is also illustrated richly 
by the monuments in the Museum 
at Boulak. There are Sphinxes, 
kings and priests in abundance, 
Two kings, standing upon the same 
pedestal, holding water-fowls and 
fish in their hands, together with 
the flowers of the bashnin, form a 
very remarkable group. The fea- 
tures are hard and unprepossessing, 
bearing a strong resemblance to 
the lion-maned Sphinx of the same 
epoch. ‘The upper lips are shaven, 
but the cheeks and chins are 
covered with an abundant growth 
of wavy hair. The heads are 
adorned with huge wigs arranged 
in coarse tresses, 

From Thebes there are various 
objects illustrating the domination 
of the kings of Upper Egypt, who 
were contemporary with the Shep- 
herd Kings in Lower Egypt. 

From the remains of a later date, 
arranged and classified by Mariette 
Bey, it appears that, during the 
the 18th dynasty, Ethiopia was 
annexed to Egypt, and gradu- 
ally adopted the civilization of the 
conquering race. Perhaps Mariette 
Bey is responsible for the present 
Viceroy’s recent expedition into 
Abyssinia, from having brought 
these facts beforé him. Certain it 
is, however, that in these early 
times, Ethiopia became the rival of 
its conqueror, and brought Egypt 
subsequently into subjection. From 
the 19th to the 23rd dynasties this 
subjection prevailed, and then 
Egypt became again independent. 

The best work of art in the 
Museum is the statue of Chephron, 
the builder of the second pyramid. 
This period corresponds with the 
fourth dynasty of Manetho, and the 
statue is probably more than five 
thousand years old. It is a life- 


like sitting figure of red granite. 
Every one must admire its tranquil 
majesty, the close study of nature 
apparent in the moulding of the 
breast and limbs, and all this exe- 
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cuted in a material so intractable! 
Egyptian art never exceeded this 
cleverness. It never burst its 
bonds, and rose to the sublimity 
of the art of Greece. 

In Pompeii there is a curious 
illustration of the influenceexercised 
by Egyptian, religion even in Italy. 
In the mythology of the land of 
Egypt, Isis was the wife of Osiris 
{originally the Nile), and repre- 
sented the earth or Egypt itself 
primarily. Not far from the Forum 
in Pompeii, the remains of a temple 
to Isis have been disinterred, which 
none can forget who have once seen 
it. It is separated from the temple 
of AXsculapius only by a narrow 
passage leading to the great theatre. 
The inscription found in it attests 
without doubt its character and 
dedication — 


N. POPIDIVS. N. F. CELSINVS, 
4,DEM, ISIDIS, TERRA, MOTU. CONLAPSAM, 
A. FUNDAMENTO, P. 8S. KESTITVIT. 
HVNC, DECURIONES. OB, LIBERALITATEM. 
CVM. ESSET. ANNORUM. SEXS ORDINI, 800, 
GRATIS, ADLEGERVNT. 


That is to say, Numerius or Nonnius 
Popidius Celsinus, son of Numerius, 
restored from its foundation, at his 
own expense, the temple of Isis, 
overthrown by an earthquake. The 
Decurions, on account of his liber- 
ality, elected him, when sixty years 
of age, to be one of their order free 
of expense. 

The earthquake referred to above 
was probably that which occurred 
in the year 63, sixteen years before 
Pompeii was destroyed. 

A rude Corinthian portico encom- 
passes the court of this temple, the 
columns being about one foot nine 
inches in diameter, and the shafts 
painted Two marble basins for 
washing were found attached to the 
two columns nearest the entrance, 
and also a wooden box, reduced to 
charcoal, probably a begging-box to 
receive the contributions of the wor- 
shippers. A flight of steps leads 
to the interior, which is elevated 
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above the level of the surrounding 
streets. On each side of the por- 
tico are altars. A Corinthian por- 
tico of six columns stands within, 
flanked by two wings, with niches 
for the reception of statues. The 
whole of the exterior is faced with 
decorations in stucco, not of a very 
elevated character. At the further 
end a strip of the temple is par- 
titioned off, probably for juggling 
purposes connected with the wor- 
ship. This, however, is merely a 
conjecture. In the south-east cor- 
ner of the enclosure is a small 
building, ornamented with pilasters, 
with an arched opening in the cen- 
tre, and over the arch a representa- 
tion of figures in the act of adora- 
tion; a vase is placed between 
them. This building covered the 
sacred well, to which there is a 
descent by steps, a we!l which pro- 
bably served for purification and 
other uses of the temple. The 
whole is grotesquely decorated in 
stucco, with designs elegant but 
capricious, and whimsically painted. 
The ground colour between the 
pilasters i+ yellow, that of the frieze 
red, and the flat space between the 
arch and the pediment green, while 
within the arch it is yellow. The 
cornice was surmounted by terra- 
cotta antefixes, which, from a single 
fragment remaining, representing a 
mask, appear to have been exe- 
cuted with considerable taste and 
skill. 

Before this building stands the 
chief altar, which seems to have 
been placed here to save room, or 
else, perhaps, because, in the course 
of the ceremonies, the priests were 
obliged to visit the small building 
and the well. There were found 
on this altar the ashes and part of 
the burnt bones of the victims last 
offered, whilst the white stuccoed 
wall of the adjoining edifice, con- 
taining the sacred well, was dis- 
coloured with the smoke from the 
fires of eighteen centuries ago. A 
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square fountain is on the other side 
of the court opposite to it, and this 
was found filled with black ashes, 
the carbonized remains of dates, 
chestnuts, figs, and filberts, doubt- 
less the offerings to Isis of the 
devout Pompeians of the time of 
Nero. Before the left wing of the 
portico of the cell is another smaller 
altar, intended doubtless for the 
worship of the deity, whose statue 
stood in the niche adjoining. The 
famous basalt Isiac tables stood on 
the pedestals on each side of the 
steps. One of them was found 
broken. The other is in the Na- 
tional Museum. It is about five 
feet high,and one and a half broad. 
On the top of it are engraved four- 
teen figures—the first Osiris, to 
which the other thirteen are turned 
as in adoration—and beneath these 
twenty lines of Egyptian hierogly- 
phics, which the younger Champol- 
lion translated as an invocation to 
Osiris and to Isis. Others have 
had the audacity to assert that they 
are sbam hieroglyphics, intended 
to impose upon devout Pompeians, 
on the principle omne ignotum pro 
magnifico, and this Overbeck stoutly 
maintains. What an opinion he 
must have had of the priests of 
Isis! 

On the court wall, in a niche 
fronting the temple, stood a painted 
figure of Sigaleon, or Harpocrates, 
the Egyptian Orus, son of Isis, 
represented in the attitude of press- 
ing his forefinger to his lips, to 
impress silence, probably intimating 
that the mysteries of the worship 
must not be revealed. Beneath 
this niche is a shelf, probably to 
receive offerings. A beautiful figure 
of Isis was found in another part 
of the court, standing on a pedes- 
tal, the drapery purple and gold. 
In her right hand she held the 
sistrum, an instrument sacred to 
her service. It was made of bronze, 
something like a racket-bat, with 
loose bars running across it, to 


serve the purpose of cymbals; 
whilst, in her left hand, she 
held the key of the sluices of the 
Nile. 

Immediately opposite the en- 
trance from the street, and on the 
south side of the court, are two 
chambers and a kitchen, with 
stoves, on which the bones of fish 
and other animals were found. A 
skeleton lay in the outermost room, 
supposed to be that of ore of the 
priests, who was evidently attempt- 
ing to break a way through the 
wall with an axe, when he was 
overpowered by the sulphureous 
gases and smothered. He had 
probably deferred making his es- 
cape till it was too late, and he bad 
had a hard struggle for life, for he 
had already broken his way through 
two walls, when stifled at the third, 
It must have been a tragic scene 
that! A man of muscle and of 
nerve dying hard, axe in hand, and 
thick drops of perspiration on his 
brow! The axe was found lying 
beside him. Another skeleton was 
fonnd in an adjoining chamber, a 
room forty-two feet by twenty-five, 
evidently that of a priest at dinner, 
for chicken bones, egg shells, and 
wine vases were before him. A 
jovial priest, perhaps, laughing at 
the fears of the others, and waiting 
till the storm should pass, when 
death came, and put an end to his 
dinner, his laughter, and himself! 

We have pictures of these priests 
of Isis—men with closely-shaven 
heads, robed in white linen—and we 
know that they abstained from the 
flesh of sheep and of pigs, that they 
ate no onions, never used salt, and 
professed celibacy. The linen robes 
were symbolical of the introduction 
of linen amongst the Egyptians by 
Isis. Day and night the worship 
went on round the statue of this 
divinity, and Plutarch tells us there 
were no priests in Italy more in- 
defatigable in their ministrations 
than the priests of Isis, 
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Statues of Venus, and of the 
dog-headed Anubis, with represen- 
tations of the hippopotamus, the 
ibis, the lotus, and various birds of 
Egypt, were found in this temple. 

Is it not.a wonderful proof of the 
influence exerted by Egypt upon 
the civilization of Greece and Italy, 
that its gods should thus have been 
introduced, temples erected to their 
honour, ceremonies instituted, and 
worship celebrated by duly ap- 
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pointed priests, in the far-off plains 
of Italy?—for in those days Italy 
was remote enough from Egypt. 
And is it not sad that humanity — 
cultivated and civilized humanity, 
like that of Italy under the E:n- 
perors —should have been a prey to 
such superstition, and to such 
gross deception, when a purer faith 
was being preached in Palestine, 
and a nobler ideal of life exhibited 
for all men’s imitation ? 








THE CORBESHIP OF CLUNYS. 


By “ Prestgr Jonun.” 


Mr. Sutrwey, of Lough Fea, has 
just published the first volume of 
his “ History of the County Mon- 
aghan.”* For the successful per- 
formance of such a task, Mr. E. P. 
Shirley was eminently qualified, and 
the work before us does the author 
infinite credit. A man of ripe and 
varied scholarship, deep research, 
and great antiquarian knowledge, 
Mr. Shirley had at his command 
sources of information to which few 
could gain access. The first volume 
contains the general history of the 
county from the twenty-seventh 
year of Elizabeth to the Revolution 
of 1688. The second will contain 
the baronial history of the county, 


and the third will be devoted to the 
ecclesiastical and parochial history, 
with the succession of clergy. The 
subject chosen by Mr. Shirley was 
indeed worthy of his pen. The 
“ Macmahon’s Country” is “rich 
in the memories of the past,” and 
in any other country in the world 
except Ireland those “ memories ” 
would be treasured up and cherished 
with watchful and ever-growing 
veneration. To say nothing of the 
wars and battles and bloody broils 
which have taken place throughout 
the length and breadth of Mac- 
mahon’s Country, “for,” says Sir 
John Davies, in his letter to the 
Ear! of Salisbury, “the Macmahons, 


* ‘*The History of the County of Monaghan,” by Evelyn Philip Shirley, M.A.,'F.S.A., 
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undoubtedly, are the proudest and 
most barbarous sept among the 
Irish, and do ever soonest repine 
and kick and spurn at the Irish 
Government.” This district is in- 
teresting as the scene of some of 
St. Patrick’s missionary labours. 

Such names as Coote and Corry, 
Dawson of Dawson Grove (an- 
cestor of the present Earl of Dar- 
trey), Forster, and Leslie Wright, 
and Anketel Barret, and the Lords 
Blayney of Castleblayney, occur- 
ing as they do in the ancient re- 
cords of the county, are sufficient 
guarantee that the baronial history 
of the district will be peculiarly 
interesting. But the most attrac- 
tive portion of the work will be 
the volume dealing with the paro- 
chial and ecclesiastical history of 
the county. 

The materials which Mr. Shirley 
has to work upon may be gathered 
from the following brief sketch of 
one of the towns in the Mac- 
mahon’s country :— 


The market town of Clones, is 
by farthemost important town, from 
an ecclesiastical point of view, in the 
county of Monaghan. From a very 
early period Clones seems to have 
held a prominent position as an 


ecclesiastical settlement. Here at 
the present day are to be found 
“fort,” and abbey, and cross, and 
round tower. 

The fort, or, as the country people 
call it, the forth, does not differ from 
those which are found elsewhere. 
It is composed of a central “ dun,” 
surrounded by three concentric 
raths. 

Throughout Ireland, especially 
in the southern counties, these 
forts or moats are the centre of all 
local traditions connected with the 
supernatural. They have been 
consecrated to the fairy and the 
elf; no peasant would dare to 
violate them ; and many a tale of 
folk-lore is told by the aged crone 
to rustics who: listen with bated 
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breath to stories of the terrible 
vengeance inflicted by the “ good 
people” on those who have pre- 
sumed to profane their sanctuaries. 
Almost in all cases there is a tra- 
dition of a subterraneous passage. 
The tradition exists in Clones also, 
but no passage is to be found, nor 
are there any grounds for believing 
that any such passage ever existed. 
It is said that Eos was the name of 
a Pagan chief by whom the fort 
was erected, and hence the name 
Clones—Cluain Eos—meadow or 
field of Eos. Others, however, 
derive it from Cluain Innis—the 
island of retreat. Many ‘theories 
have been propounded to account 
for the existence of those ancient 
raths. Some held that the hut of 
the chieftain was built on the 
central mound, while his followers 
lived in huts built between the 
works. Some regard them as 
fortifications thrown up for pur- 
poses of defence; others believe 
them to have marked the placo of 
assembling in solemn council; and 
many have regarded them as mounds 
erected to commemorate the dead. 
It was, no doubt, an ancient custom 
to mark the last resting places of 
the departed in this manner. Thus 
Lucan (“ Pharsalia,” lib. 8)— 


“Et regum cineres extructo monte 
quiescunt.” 


Spencer says, “ But besides these 
two sorts of hills (folk-motes and 
Danes’ raths) there were antiently 
divers others: for some were rais’d 
where there had been a great battle 
fought as a memory or trophy 
thereof; others as monuments of 
burials of the carcases of all those 
that were slain in any field, upon 
whom they did throw round 
mounts as memorials of them, and 
sometimes did cast up great heaps 
of stones (as you may read the like 
jn many places of Scripture), and 
other whiles they did throw up 
many round heaps of earth in a 
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circle like a garland, for pitched 
many long stones on end incom- 
a every of which (they say) 
etokened some person of note 
there slain and buried, for this 
was their antient custom before 
Christianity came in amongst them 
that churchyards were enclosed.” 

The round tower stands about 
seventy-five feet high and measures 
about fifty-one feet round the base. 
It is roughly built outside, and 
consisted originally of five floors, 
each of which, with the exception 
of the topmost, was lighted by a 
quadrangular window. Mr. Wake- 
man is of opinion that the seeming 
crenelles of the mediswval parapet 
are dismantled opes of the upper 
apartment. 

The round towers were in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies generally regarded as the 
work of the Danes. General 
Vallancey assumed them to be of 
Pheenician orIndo-Scythicorigin,and 
that they contained the sacred fires. 
Dr. Petrie believes them to be of 
Christian and ecclesiastical origin, 
and to have been built as belfries 
and keeps, and also as beacons and 
watch-towers. 

It is a curious fact that no ancient 
record in existence notices the 
erection of a round tower. Mr. 
O’Brien ascribes them to a Pagan 
age. Some have held that they 
were built as monuments to com- 
memorate the tombs of kings or 
nobles. That they were used for 
ecclesiastical purposes is clear ; that 
they may have existed long before 
the introduction of Christianity is 
more than probable. 

One of the most laughable con- 
jectures as to the origin and use of 
round towers which we have ever 
met with occurs in “ Louthiana,” 
— in 1748, by Thomas 
Vright. ‘“ Others,” he says, “are 
of opinion that they are Purgatorial 


pillars in which the penitent was ~ 


elevated according to his crime (by 
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a ladder) to fast and pray, and so 
to purge away his sins.” The 
judicious insertion of “ by a ladder’” 
is note-worthy, and reminds us of 
a story told by a waggish young 
curate about the Clones round 
tower. Meeting a very staid and 
solid English tourist one day sur- 
veying the tower, it occurred to 
the young fellow to try how much 
the credulity of the Saxon would 
really swallow. Accordingly he 
entered into chat with him, showed 
him the cross and the monu- 
ment, and, as they strolled along, 
said,— 

“ By the way, there is a tradition 
among the people here that an old 
crazy woman, above seventy years 
of age, climbed up that round 
tower. She got inside, turned her 
back to it, and climbed up to the 
very top. But of course it is only 
a local tradition.” 

“My dear sir,” said the Saxon, 
angrily, “it couldn’t be. They 
might as well say she went up at a 
hop, skip, and jump.” 

The Clones round tower is very 
ancient, but cannot be confounded 
with buildings of a Pagan age, as 
it is cemented with lime-mortar. 

Wakeman says, ‘‘Of compara- 
tively stunted dimensions, exhibit- 
ing not a single cut stone, and 
presenting in its doorway and other 
openings only flat-headed quad- 
ravgular forms, with inclined sides 
similar to those found in cathairs 
and cloughawns, the Clones tower 
may be looked upon as one of the 
most ancient structures of its kind 
remaining in Ireland. But it can- 
not, therefore, be confounded with 
buildings of a Pagan age found in 
this country, as its masonry is well 
cemented with lime-mortar, a cir- 
cumstauce never in a single instance 
observed in ante-Christian architec- 
ture in Erin.” 

The round towers are in general 
from 35 feet to 120 feet high, and 
the Irish name cloghad seems to 
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bear on their having been used as 
belfries to monasteries, 

The next remarkable remnant of 
antiquity we meet in Clones is the 
Cross in the Diamond. This cross, 
like that of St. Boyn at Monaster- 
boice, is covered with figures. 
While, however, the cross of St. 
Boyn is said to have been cut out 
of one stone, and sent over from 
the Supreme Pontiff, that of Clones 
is composed of three portions. It 
is formed of a kind of red sand- 
stone, and is carved on front and 
back with Scriptural designs. 

The city of St. Tighernach was 
the seat of an abbacy of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which dates from the 
sixth century. St. Tighernach, Bi- 
shop of Clogher, removed the see to 
Clones, where he died of the plague 
in 550. The name was originally 
written Clunys, Clowneis, and 
Cloanish or Clownish. At the 
present time the gentry pronounce 
the name as a monosyllable, while 
the peasantry more correctly pro- 
nounce it as a dissyllable. The 
Abbot of Clunys was primus abbas, 
or first mitred abbot of Ireland. He 
was called the “Corbe of Clunys,” 
and the Corbeship being an office 
to which there were attached great 
privileges and vast power, the Corbe 
of Clunys generally became Bishop 
of Clogher. Sir John Davies says, 
“Of these Corbeships, the best is 
at Clunays in the county of Mona- 
ghan.” The lands of the Corbe 
were managed by Herinachs, a class 
of lay ecclesiastics. 

Of the ecclesiastical ruins in 
Clones, the old abbey is perhaps 
the most interesting. It dates most 
probably from about the eleventh 
century. The nave remains, and is 
42ft. Gin. in length, by 22ft. in 
breadth. It is built of cut stone— 
reddish sandstone—outside, while 
the interior is built of limestone, 


and it has one window intact, the 
upper part of which is cut out of a 
monolith. On the north wall is an 
Irish cross resembling those at 
Kells and Monasterboice, 10}in. 
high, by 6in. at the arms, carved 
in relief on a stone 1ft, high, by 
144in. broad. 

This is the only cross of the de- 
scription in Ireland. Of the monu- 
ment nothing certain is known. 
The MeMahons and the McDon- 
nells lay claim to it: the one family 
has probably as little right to it as 
the other. It is a monolith, and 
like the cross, is unique.* 

‘The ancient Irish churches are 
nearly all of very sma!l size, the 
windows being generally of a single 
light, and seldom with a horizontal 
head: the ancient Irisb ecclesias- 
tical residences would seem to have 
been built of very perishable mate- 
rials: even as late as 1641, the 
houses of Irish chieftains appear 
to have been built of mud and 
hurdies. 

In 836 a.p., the abbey of Clunys 
was burnt with fire, and it met the 
same fate again in 1095. Ceanfoile, 
the Comarbe of Clones and Clozher, 
died at Clunys in 929. In 1184, 
the abbot of Clunys, Gilla Christ 
O’Macturan, became Bishop of 
Clogher, and the same abbacy 
supplied the diocese with a bishop 
in the year 1316, aud later on again, 
in the year 1504, 

In 1207, Hugh de Lacy burnt 
both town and abbey to the ground, 
but notwithstanding the numerous 
assaults and accidents to which 
Clunys was subjected, its abbey 
was, at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, among the first in Ireland. 
Tt was disendowed by Henry VIIL., 
and a Royal Inquisition was held 
on it in the twenty-ninth year of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Corbeship of Clunys was held 





* Journal of the Royal Historical and Archwo'ozical Associ ition of Ire'and,” Jan. 1875. 
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by various members of the strong 
sept of the Lords of Ergal. In 
1486, died Philip Macmahon, Abbot 
of Clunys, and in 1502, James 
Macmahon died in the same high 
dignity. ‘In 1629 the Corbeship 
passed by marriage to the eldest 
son of Primate Loftus, the first 
Chancellor of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Some time, probably early in the 
reign of James I., Sir John Davies 
attended the Lord Deputy on a tour 
of inspection through the counties 
of Monaghan, Fermanagh, and 
Cavan. In the letter giving an 
account of this tour, written 
between 1606 and 1612, we find 
mention made of Devenish and 
Clunys, and we learn that then the 
abbeys in both places were in 
ruins. 

Having detailed the result of the 
inquiries in the county Monaghan, 
he thus proceeds :— 

“From Monaghan we went the 
first night to the ruins of the 
Abbey of Clonays (Clones), where 
we camped; passing from thence, 
through ways almost impassable for 
our carriages, by reason of woods 
and bogs, we came the second night 
after to the south side of Lough 
Erne, and pitched our tents over 
against the Island of Devenish, a 
place being prepared for the holding 
of our sessions for Fermanagh, in 
the ruins of an abbey there.” 

The Macmahon procured the 
Corbeship of Clunys from Queen 
Elizabeth, and conferred it upon 
his eldest son. It had long before 
been held by Sir Henry Duke, and 
afterwards passed into the hands of 
Sir Francis Rush, from whom it 
descended to the Dacre family. 

Outside Clones is St. Tierney’s 
Well, and at a little distance from 
the town is Legar Hill—the hill of 
weeping, or tear hill—so called 
because, in ancient times, those who 
came to the abbey with funerals 
could get no farther on account of 
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the water. Within a few miles 
of Clones lies the ancient grave- 
yard of Drumswords. Here, some 
half a century ago, was per- 
petrated a brutal outrage, which 
shows the lengths to which party 
spirit ran in those days. A man 
who had become obnoxious to the 
Roman Catholic party in the neigh- 
bourhood, died, and was buried in 
Drumswords. The night after the 
funeral came on wild and stormy : 
a fit night for a lawless deed. A 
party of men entered the grave- 
yard, took up the coffin, and hung 
the corpse from a tree in the burial- 
ground, where it was found next 
morning swaying to and fro in the 
wind. The outrage created some 
stir at the time, though there is not 
a quieter neighbourhood now, nor 
one less disturbed by religious ani- 
mosity in the province of Ulster. 
Few parishes in Ireland can boast 
of parochial records like those of 
Clones. We have been permitted 
to examine them by the kindness 
of the Rev. Canon Finlay, D.D., 
the worthy rector of the parish. 
The entries of births and mar- 
riages begin in the year 1682, and 
from that time to the present the 
records are complete. Since the 
Reformation Clones seems to have 
occupied an important position 
among the parishes of the diocese. 
This is partly owing to its cen- 
tral position. ‘The rector of Clones 
was very frequently a dignitary of 
the Church—generally archdeacon 
or dean. About the year 1682, 
Mr. William Smith was rector of 
Clowneis. He seems to have taken 
a prominent part in the stirring 
events which marked the overthrow 
of the Stuarts, as we have in the 
parochial records special mention 
of the fact that he was chaplain to 
their Majesties the Royal Sove- 
reigns ot Great Britain (about 
1693). On the 26th of November, 
1687, we learn from the burial 
register that Roger Boyle, Bishop 
39 
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of Clogher, died in Clowneis, and 
was buried in the church of Clowneis 
next to the north wall. The bishops 
must have resided in Clones for a 
time, as we meet again an entry in 
1696 to the effect that on May 15th 
in that year Anne, wife of Richard 
Lord Bishop of Ciogher, was buried 
in Clowneis. 

In the Burial Register, March, 
1689, the following note occurs :— 

“The nineteenth day of this 
moneth the last of the Protestant 
inhabitants deserted the town and 
the parish of Clowneis, the Irish 
possessing themselves of that part 
of the countrie.” 

There is then a blank until 1692, 
when the entries begin again, and 
the same entry occurs in the re- 
gister of births. 

The state in which the Protest- 
ants of Clones found their church 
on their return is thus described :— 

“The parsone of the parish, Mr. 
William Smith, returning to the 
parish, from whence he was forced 
with all his Protestant parishioners 
the nineteenth of March, 168§, 
finding the roof, glass, and seats of 
the church all destroyed, called a 
vestrie to be holde upon the 3rd 
day of May following.” 

The report of this vestrie is given 
at some length, and contains an 
account of the sums subscribed by 
the parishioners for the repair of 
the church. 

At this period, and for fifty years 
before it, the state of the Irish 
clergy was very deplorable. They 
were often reduced to beggary by 
“frequent appropriations, com- 
mendams, and violent intrusions 
into their undoubted rights.” Their 
churches ruined, their tithes de- 
tained, and their glebes destroyed, 
they were in a manner compelled 
to become non-residents. The fol- 
lowing extract from the Clones 
Vestry Book curiously illustrates 
this state of affairs. It is dated 
April 19th, 1688 :— 


“ There was but little of this ap- 
plotment collected ; the Irish inhabi- 
tants were so much encouraged by 
popish judges that they declined the 
payment of any ecclesiastical dues.” 

About 1750 we meet with a 
parish clerk, named Salathiel Hig- 
gins. We confess that we should 
like to know something more of 
this parish clerk. A humorous 
character he seems to have been, 
with an intense reverence for the 
Church, and an idea that the pillars 
of the Church were the rector of 
Clowneis and Mr. Salathiel Higgins. 
Deftly, too, this old parish clerk 
handled his pen, and it is very 
amusing to observe that when the 
rector’s lady adds a young olive 
branch to the visible Church, Sala- 
thiel accords to this important event 
one whole page of the register, mo- 
destly recounting on half a page a 
similar occurrence in the household 
of Mr. Salathiel Higgins! 

In the year 1835, the rector of 
the adjoining parish of Killeevan 
published a historical novel, entitled 
“‘The Macmahon’s Country; or, 
The Last of the Corbes.” 

We do not believe that any 
amount of ability could make a 
purely Irish novel, the scene of 
which is laid in the past history of 
the country, successful. The public 
would not buy such a work, and if 
they did, would not read it. 

The ignorance displayed by Irish- 
men of the history of their own 
country is simply astounding. We 
have passed some seven years at 
Irish first-class public schools, and 
never saw an Irish history of any 
kind in one of them. 

We entered the University of 
Dublin and obtained a degree, and 
never got one solitary question 
bearing however remotely on the 
history or antiquities of Ireland 
during our whole undergraduate 
career. Gerald Griffin, one of our 
greatest Irish novelists, published 
a novel called “The Invasion.” It 
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is a beautiful work, like everything 
Griffin wrote, but it was an Irish 
historical novel, and it was still- 
born. 

What wonder, then, that “The 
Last of the Corbes” was consigned 
to oblivion! It is not, however, 
by any means an uninteresting 
book, and the writer seems to have 
possessed considerable artistic skill 
and a very respectable acquaintance 
with the past history of the county 
Monaghan. The scene of the book 
is laid in Clunys, during the fright- 
ful period which immediately pre- 
ceded the rebellion of 1641. 

The Macmahons of the Dartrey 
then lived at Conaghy, a townland 
lying close beside the old Roman 
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Catholic Chapel of Killeevan ; 
and the writer describes the rela- 
tions which existed between the 
ancient Irish families and the 
English settlers. He paints the 
horrors of that massacre which al- 
most exterminated the Protestants 
of Ireland, and sketches the stormy 
career of Ever Macmahon, the last 
Corbe of Clunys, nephew of the 
great Earl of O'Neal, and after- 
wards titular Bishop of Clogher. 

The last Corbe of Clunys was 
engaged in all the deep plottings 
and designs of the Pope’s legate, 
Cardinal Rinuncini, and was at last 
seized by the English in Fermanagh, 
and executed as a traitor. 


39—2 
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ON SOME REMAINS OF GREEK ART. 


Wirurn the last few years large 
additions of well known fragments 
of Greek Art have been made to 
the collections of the European Mu- 
seums, owing to the successful ex- 
ertions of excavators possessing a 
thorough knowledge of Ancient 
Literature, and Ancient Art. These 
remains are all the more interest- 
ing, as being the productions of 
artists whose names have been 
handed down to us by writers who, 
like Pausanias, or the Elder Pliny, 
were enabled to see in even greater 
perfection than we can at the pre- 
sent day, the works of those whom 
they mention in their notes on Art. 
Thus it is, that wandering through 
the various Museums, the eye fixes 
with admiration upon the works of 
Phidias, Scopas, Lysippus, Chares, 
and a higher feeling of veneration 
for the purest forms of Art must of 
necessity arise. We have but to 

ause before the remains of the 

arthenon, or of those from Hali- 
carnassus, to comprehend to what 
an extent such workmanship was 
the means of raising man to a 
higher appreciation of intellec- 
tual enjoyments. More especially 
does that feeling come over us when 
we carefully study the Panathenaic 
frieze, and examine its every detail, 
suffering our mind to wander back 
to the days of Athens in its glory, 
of Athens endeavouring to shake 
off the sloth into which its sons had 
fallen. 

Many causes external to the 
mind, though distinctly connected 
with it in a sensuous relation, tak- 
ing this word in its esthetic mean- 


ing, may be said to have largely 
aided the Greeks in the develop- 
ment of the plastic art. The natural 
beauties of the country, the genial 
winds, the mild temperature, the 
clearness of atmosphere, which 
helped the salient features of each 
temple to stand out more promin- 
ently; the background of wood, 
with varied shadows, the blue sea 
with crested waves at times almost 
motionless, at others lashed by the 
power of the winds into a raging 
fury, all played upon the imagina- 
tion of a naturally artistic people, 
and Nature found in Art a ready 
handmaiden. But the worship of 
Nature did not satisfy the minds of 
the early Greeks, loftier forms of 
religion gradually became percep- 
tible, the more philosophical called 
for a higher theogony, and thus it 
was, that to them the Goddess of 
Wisdom springing forth armed at 
all points from the brain of Zeus, 
became a conception as grand as is 
to us the idea of the power of wis- 
dom described in the 8th Chapter 
of the Book of Proverbs. With 
such a fanciful religion, rich in 
ritual and ceremonies, with the 
abundant aids bountifully lavished 
upon their country by nature, we 
can well imagine the Athenians to 
have been imbued with the love of 
imagery; so that when Art was 
called upon to aid Literature in 
raising the fallen fortunes of Athens, 
Pericles found in Phidias a master 
equal to aid Aschylus, in the task 
ot illustrating fitly the great power 
of the gods. 

No period in the history of Sculp- 
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ture, has ever equalled that which 
immediately followed the battles of 
Marathon and Salamis. Athens 
was determined to rid herself of 
much of the corrupting luxury 
which was undermining the energies 
of her principal citizens, and to 
reward with due homage, artists, 
orators, and writers. Urged on by 
Pericles, Phidias adorned Athens 
with buildings of surpassing beauty 
and splendour. The Parthenon, 
the home of the Virgin-goddess, is 
known to us through the remains 
of the frieze which has come down 
to our time, thanks to the exertions 
of the much-maligned Lord Elgin, 
and many of our readers have been 
enabled to judge of their many 
beauties for themselves. The eastern 
pediment represented the first ap- 
pearance of Pallas among the gods, 
who seem filled with admiration 
and wonderment ; the western, the 
struggle between Pallas and Posei- 
don for the patronage of Athens. 
The friezes figured the combats 
between the Centaurs, and Lapi- 
the, of Theseus and Hercules, 
combatting against the giants ; and 
the glorious slabs taken from the 
cella of the Parthenon, recorded 
the Panathenaic procession formed 
in honour of the Virgin-goddess. 
Young maidens clad in flowing vest- 
ments bearing sacrificial gifts, to- 
gether with vases and patere, are 
seen to move slowly onward with 
head bent down, an action befitting 
the solemnity of the moment. In 
the priests who deliver up to their 
care the sacred implements we be- 
hold dignified men filled with reve- 
rence for the objects they hold in 
their hands, a reverence which they 
seek to impart to those to whom 
they now entrust their sacred 
charge. Other portions of the 
frieze now in the British Museum, 
depict a procession of young men on 
horseback, whose clinging limbs 
denote the skilful rider; some are 
entirely nude, others wear a flowing 
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garment, but all seem to urge their 
well trained steeds to bound for- 
ward in cadence to the rythmical 
music, first introduced by Pericles 
during games or processions. For 
action and movement, these slabs 
may be considered unsurpassed, the 
vigour and grace of the rider being 
instilled into the action of the fiery 
animal, restrained and guided by a 
skilful management of the rider’s 
knees. The priestess of the temple 
wearing a long cloak and Chiton, 
receives a vase from the hands of a 
maiden, who is followed by another 
bearing a similar offering; the 
herald, so sacred in Grecian history, 
is here present to arrange the order 
of the procession. Flute and lyre 
players, priests, priestesses, young 
men and maidens, all hasten to join 
this solemn opening of the temple 
dedicated to their guardian goddess, 
and deposit within its sacred walls 
the peplos, woven to the honour of 
Athéné Polias, by the hands of many 
noble Athenian matrons. Of this 
celebrated temple, completed B.c. 
438, but comparatively little is left, 
and this is the more to be regretted 
when we remember, that even in 
the middle ages only the eastern 
pediment had been dislodged. The 
Venetians when besieging the Acro- 
polis, in 1687, destroyed through 
bombs much of what was yet in 
existence. Lord Elgin, purchased 
in 1801, as many fragments as he 
could, his collection being bought 
for the nation in 1816, by the trus- 
tees of the British Museum. 

Lost in admiration at the statues 
placed within the pediments, Dan- 
necker remarked, that though 
fashioned after Nature, he had 
never had the good fortune to look 
upon such nature (Sie sind wie 
iiber die Natur geformt, und doch 
habe ich nie das Glick gehabt 
solehe Natur zu sehen), and indeed 
this is a sentiment which expresses 
the feeling produced, when study- 
ing these works of art. The eastern 
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pediment, as we have already men- 
tioned depicted that moment when 
the Immortals, joined in solemn 
conclave, see issuing from the 
brain of Zeus the well-armed god- 
dess of wisdom. The prominent 
figures being Zeus, and Hephaistos, 
surrounded by the other major 
deities Niké Apteros and the 
swift winged Iris are there, together 
with other minor personages. 
Helios rises and Nyx disappears at 
the birth of wisdom. The three 
daughters of Cekrops, Aglauros, 
Hersé, and Pandrosos, who first 
reigned in Attica, are seated, and 
as may be seen in Carrey’s draw- 
ings, are masterpieces of inanimate 
movement, the first figure seeming 
to rise up impelled by the excite- 
ment of the moment. Goethe con- 
sidered the head of the horse 
from the chariot of Nyx (Sélené) 
as one of the most beautiful re- 
mains of the highest period of art, 
combining poetry and movement, ex- 
pressing in great perfection bythe mo- 
tion of eyeand ear the unitedaction of 
sight and hearing, both senses being 
excited in this “ wondrous creation.” 
(An dem Elginschen Pferdekopf, 
einem der herrlichsten Reste der 
héchsten Kunstzeit, finden sich die 
Augen frei hervorstehend und 
gegen das Ohr geriickt, wodurch 
die beiden Sinne, Gesicht und 
Gehér, unmittelbar zusammen, 
zuwirken scheinen und das erhabene 
Geschépf durch geringere Bewe- 
gung sowohl hinter sich zu hoéren 
als zu blicken fahig wird. Es sieht 
so iibermaéchtig und geisterartig aus, 
als wenn es gegen die Natur gebildet 
ware, und doch hat der Kiinstler 
eigentlich ein Urpferd geschaffen, 
mag er solches mit Augen gesehen 
oder im Geiste erfasst haben, uns 
wenigstens scheint es im Sinne der 
héchsten Poesie und Wirklichkeit 
dargestellt zu sein.) Though this 
statement possesses much poetic 
licence, yet there is much truth in 
calling this a most glorious frag- 


ment. Michaelis’ great work on the 
Parthenon figures this head, together 
with that of the charioteer which 
was discovered in the year 1840. 

The dispute of Poseidon and 
Athéné for the possession of Attica 
is, as we have already mentioned, 
the subject filling up the western 
pediment, and here again we have 
to acknowledge the valueof Carrey’s 
drawings, as some of the fragments 
are not sufficiently well preserved 
to convey any idea of their artistic 
merits. The discovery in 1848 of the 
fragments of the olive-tree decided 
the subject intended for representa- 
tion, a favourite with artists of 
Ancient Greece, conveying, as is 
supposed by some, the idea of the 
overthrow of the Phoenigian race by 
the Attic. Various figures are 
introduced as accompanying the 
rival deities; among those in the 
suite of Poseidon may be recognized 
Leukothea, Thalassa, Aphrodité 
and the ubiquitous Eros; near to 
Athéné stands Demeter, Kora and 
Iakchos, together with a bearded 
male figure accompanied by a young 
maiden which are supposed by 
Michaelis to represent Asklepios and 
Hygeia. The severe yet graceful 
Doric order was the prevalent style 
of architecture of the day. Of the 
fragments in the British Museum 
the three draped seated female 
figures, named by many, Aglauros, 
Hersé and Pandrosos, the draped 
and swift moving Iris, and the 
seated nude male figure of Theseus 
may be looked upon as unrivalled 
works of art. From whatever point 
the student may be placed the 
beauties of the conception come 
forth by inspection more and more 
strikingly. When we consider how 
much nearer to the level of the eye 
they are now to be seen than what 
was originally intended, the utter 
absence. of any exaggeration, a 
characteristic, which, unfortunately 
soon crept in, must be apparent to 
all. Attic art is here seen in all its 
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glory ; stiffness and unnatural posi- 
tion give way to ease and graceful 
elegance, no distorted muscular 
action, no violent efforts; dignity 
and calmness please where these 
would offend. Professor Curtius’ 
criticism is worthy of note: ‘The 
beholder perceives the breath 
animating the limbs of the statues, 
and in the glorified figuresin the pedi- 
ment divines a trace of the blissful 
life of the Olympian gods.” And 
there is no doubt but that Athens 
at that time shook off the sloth 
which seemed to be ensnaring her ; 
art and literature added many to 
the glorious roll for which Greece 
is so justly renowned. Aischylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides in tragedy ; 
Comes, Cratinus, Aristophanes in 
comedy ; Zeno, Anaxagoras, Prota- 
goras in philosophy ; the historian 
Herodotus; Polygnotus the cele- 
brated artist of the Delphic hall, and 
many other names flash across the 
memory when the mind returns to 
Athens under the rule of Pericles. 
The colossal statue of Athena 
Promachos stood on the Acropolis, 
and we can imagine the beauty of 
the effect of the sun setting over 
this grand temple, casting its dying 
rays in one more glorious effort of 
pictorial light, thus beautifully 
described by Byron,— 
“« Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race 
be run, 
Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun, 
Not, as in northern climes, obscurely 
bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living 
light ! 
O’er the hushed deep the yellow beam 
he throws 
Gilds the green wave that trembles 
as it glows. 
On old ASgina’s rock and Idra’s isle, 
The god of gladness sheds his 
parting smile, 
O’er his own regions lingering, loves 


to shine, 

Though there his altars are no more 
divine. 

Descending fast the mountain- 
shadows kiss 
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Thy glorious gulph, unconquered 
Salamis ! 

Their azure arches through the long 
expanse 

More deeply purpled meet 
mellowing glance, 

And tenderest tints, along their 
summits driven, 

Mark his gay.course, and own the 
hues of heaven ; 

Till darkly shaded from the land and 
deep, 

Behind his Delphian cliff he sinks 
to sleep.” 


his 


No remains have as yet been dis- 
covered of Phidias’s celebrated sta- 
tue of Zeus, which is the more to be 
regretted as no statue of importance 
of the great Jupiter has as yet been 
discovered, the finest bust being 
that in the Vatican known as Zeus 
Otricoli, which is supposed by many 
to be an early copy, perbaps by 
some pupil, of the statue of Phidias. 
With massy locks, bearded, and full 
of quiet strength, the god meets 
the gaze of the spectator, worthy 
of the title Oedy dmareg nai dgicroe, 
though, at the same time, a careful 
examination will disclose the 
Epicurean tendencies of the great 
god so easily overcome by the 
cestus of Venus. 

The above period may be looked 
upon as the highest point ever 
attained in sculpture ; it is, there- 
fore, the more interesting to study 
two other groups of fragments—the 
Aginetan marbles which preceded 
this period, the Mausoleum frag- 
ments and frieze, which succeeded 
it. Unfortunately we have in Eng- 
land but plaster casts of the first 
mentioned collection, which is pre- 
servedin the Glyptothek at Munich, 
and has been carefully figured with 
a learned notice by J. M. Wagner, 
Bericht tiber die aeginetechen Bild- 
werke, and by H. Brunn, Beschreib- 
ung der Glyptothek, both of which 
works contain valuable notes, 
together with explanations of this 
early specimen of Ancient Art. 
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The death of Achilles is the sub- 
ject which the sculptors chose in 
onour of the glorious réle their 
forefathers took in all wars waged 
against united Greece. The period 
may be set down as previous to 
480 B.c., a period when already 
the eye of the sculptor had attained 
great perfection in figure drawing, 
though the uninterested, almost 
inane expression to be seen on the 
countenances of most of the figures 
may beascribed to the influence of 
the Pheenicio-Assyrian school, best 
exemplified in the Cesnola collec- 
tion, now in New York. Skilfulas 
is the delineation of figure, even the 
most severely wounded warrior 
wears an expression of almost stolid 
contentment. Pallas Athéné stands 
armed, holding shield and spear, the 
gegis on her breast, around her the 
Greeksand Trojans fight for the body 
of Achilles. Paris wearing the Phry- 
gian cap, clothed in chain or scale 
armour, kneeling upon right knee is 
aiming his deadly arrow; helmeted 
nude figures, armed with lance and 
spear are seen taking part in the 
combat. The especial value of this 
collection is to be found in the 
beauty of design, no exaggeration 
of muscle or forced attitude pre- 
vailing; the young athletes of the 
Doric race are exhibited to us as 
they were to be seen when prac- 
tising the games productive of that 
beauty of figure which served as 
models to the artists who thronged 
thither to perfect themselves in the 
study of anatomy. Traces of 
colour are to be found not only on 
the figure of the goddess, but also 
on the various other figures, whose 
gaping wounds were painted in a 
vivid red. It may here be men- 
tioned that colour was a very fre- 
quent adjunct to sculpture, though 
it is to be doubted whether any 
advantage was obtained by such a 
conjunction. The statue of Pallas, 
erected by order of the Duc de 
Luynes, in the Paris Exhibition of 


1857, in imitation of the Phidian 
Athéné Parthenos as described by 
Pausanias, could not be said to 
produce a pleasant impression. 

The above subject may be consi- 
dered sufficient to enable us to 
deviate from art to mythology, and 
to the ancient inhabitants of Old 
Ilium, the Homeric Troy, which, even 
now, excites our admiration as 
being the subject of the grandest 
epic poem which ever has been 
penned or sung. ‘The allusions 
made by classic writers show us to 
what an extent the ancients carried 
their veneration for Ilium, and 
their strong belief in the celebrated 
siege. Alexander the Great 
offered sacrifices in the temple of 
Pallas Ilias, and was shown, to- 
gether with the lyre of Paris, the 
armour worn by many of the 
Homeric heroes. The Romans 
looked upon Troia as the alma 
mater of their race, and held this 
small town in veneration, as we are 
told by Tacitus in the 4th Book of 
the Annals. We read in Suetonius 
that Claudius exempted the Trojans 
from all taxation as being the fore- 
fathers of the Roman race (Ilien- 
sibus quasi Romane gentis auctori- 
bus tributa in perpetuum remisit), 
quoting an ancient letter addressed 
by the Senate and people of Rome 
to Sileneus, the King. Greeks and 
Romans visited Troy with a feeling 
of veneration excited by the thrilling 
details taught to them as being the 
deeds ascribed to their ancestors. 
The Ilienses pointed out with 
pride the various relics, which they 
asserted were yet plainly visible. 
The graves of the various heroes, the 
identical spot where Paris delivered 
his momentous judgment, the 
dried-up bed of the Xanthus, the 
spot where lie buried the ashes of 
Hector, as described by Lucan : 


“ Securus in alto 
Gramine ponebat gressus: Phryx 
incola manes 
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Hectoreas calcare vetat: discussa 
jacebant 

Saxa, nec ullius faciem servant 
sacri. 

Hectoreas, monstrator ait, non respi- 
cis aras?” 


Such a veneration could not but have 
a beautiful effect on art, as, indeed, 
art must always be attendant on 
veneration to attain perfection. 
Raphael, Guido, Michael Angelo, 
were more perfect when treating 
subjects which in _ themselves 
inspired the nobler aspirations of 
artists than when they debased 
their art to merely depict sen- 
suality of a coarse nature. Thus it 
was with the Greeks, thus it was 
that their high idea of that divinity 
they wished to figure, urged them 
to high endeavours. The Greeks 


always gave a decided interest to 
their works by the contrasts they 
sought. The Gods fight with Titans, 
and the spectator quickly recog- 


nizes the beauty of the figures: 
Hercules opposes the Centaurs and 
Lapithe : whatever side may be vic- 
torious, the wish that the struggle 
may end with the heroes or divini- 
ties must of necessity arise ; we wish 
success to the Amazons when 
struggling in the rude grasp of the 
sturdy male forms they encounter, 
we shrink when seeing them falling, 
or wounded by some deadly thrust. 
The above ideas, which we take 
from Goethe, are indeed fullof truths, 
which are doubly felt when losing 
our own individuality we suffer 
our minds to revel in the glorious 
Grecian mythology, to recall the 
struggles depicted in the Iliad, and 
thus endeavour to idealize Zeus with 
his divine qualities, blended so 
artistically with the weakest failings 
of man. Pallas, the Goddess of 
Wisdom so jealous of her powers, 
the Goddess of Beauty triumphant 
over wisdom and queenly pride. 
For such an esthetical religion the 
art of the sculptor became a neces- 
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sity, and thus it is that the remains 
of the various periods that have 
come down, even from the rudest 
times, bear traces of the influence 
which surrounded the artists. With 
the higher civilization and the 
quicker perception of ideality the 
Attic race attained to a summit to 
which they had been gradually led 
by the Pheenicians, Pelasgians, and 
even Cretans, who themselves had 
had as models a school, perhaps an- 
terior to that of Assyria or Egypt. 

The Mausoleum marbles on ex- 
hibition in the British Museum 
rank as examples of Greek Art, 
succeeding the Pheidian period, and 
are the more interesting as they 
form an immediate sequence in the 
history of the purest Greek Art. 
Mausolus, king of Caria, was one 
of the Satraps who revolted against 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, s.c. 362. 
He also took part in the “social 
war,” waged against the Athenians, 
joining together with the Rhodians, 
Byzantians, and Chians. After his 
death, z.c. 353, Artemisia, his wife, 
determined on erecting a monument 
to his memory which would be un- 
equalled in splendour and magnifi- 
cence. Sculptors were invited from 
all sides, and Pliny gives us the 
names of Phileus (known as Pythis), 
Scopas, a native of Paros, Bryaxis, 
Leochares, and Timotheus of 
Athens, as those of the sculptors 
engaged in the erection of this 
monument. The same Latin author 
records the fact that Theopompus, 
a celebrated orator, competed suc- 
cessfully against Naucrates and 
Isodorus for the prize awarded for 
the best eulogium to the nemory of 
the departed king. In the account 
of the Mausoleum, the following 
mention of Scopas is to be found in 
Hardouin’s edition of Pliny’s works. 
“ Scopas had for rivals at this period 
Bryaxis, Timotheus, and Leochares, 
whom it is right to mention at one 
und at the same time, because they 
were equally connected in the build- 
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ing erected to Mausolus, King of 
Caria, who died in the second year 
of the hundred and sixth Olympiad. 
These artists contributed greatly in 
causing this work to be remembered 
among the seven wonders of the 
world. From the north to the 
south was sixty-three feet, shorter 
in the front ; the whole circuit being 
four hundred and eleven feet; it 
reaches in height twenty-five cubits, 
and is surrounded by thirty-six 
columns called Pteron. Scopas 
sculptured the east side; Bryaxis 
the north; Timotheus the south; 
Leochares the west. Before they 
had completed, Queen Artemisia, 
who had ordered this monument to 
be erected to the memory of her 
husband, died. They, however, 
did not cease from their labours till 
the work was finished, judging this 
monument to be both a glory to 
themselves andtheir art ; and to this 
day their handiwork vies against 
each other. A fifth artist was 
added. For the Pteron was sur- 
mounted by a pyramid equal in 
height to the structure below, being 
formed by twenty-four gradus nar- 
rowing towards the top. Pythis 
built the quadriga surmounting the 
edifice. This added makes the 
whole work to be a hundred and 
forty feet in height.” 

That the genius of Scopas was 
acknowledged even during his life- 
time is recorded by the fact that he 
was appointed sculptor of the east- 
ern side, which was considered 
more sacred than the western. This 
celebrated sculptor was also known 
as the architect of the temple of 
Athéné at Tegwa, anda handsome 
relief at Munich ; the espousals of 
Poseidon and Amphitrite is now 
generally supposed to be his work, 
as it exhibits much of the treatment 
to be found on the reliefs of the 
Halicarnassian remains. Speaking 
moreover of the Niobe group, Pliny 
says: “ Par hesitatioest in templo 
Apollonis Sosiani, Nioben cum 


liberis morientem Scopas aut Praxi- 








teles fecerit,”’ thus placing these 
two artists on the same footing. 
An examination of the various 
fragments now preserved in the 
British Museum, under the care of 
their discoverer, Mr. C. T. Newton, 
C.B., will at once prove the fact 
that many artists must have been 
employed in the erection of the 
temple, as undoubtedly the work- 
manship cannot be considered of 
equal talent. The torso of a 
mounted Persian warrior clothed in 
the tight-fitting trews, known as 
anazyrides, and tunic girt at the 
waist, deserves attention from the 
boldness of execution which carries 
out the eager rushing into battle. 
The combat between the Amazons 
and the Greeks is also suggestive of 
much careful work, the positions 
adopted by the female warriors are 
extremely beautiful, the massive 
blocks of marble being so handled 
as to reproduce in a most perfect 
manner the moving of the drapery, 
which seems to float from the 
shoulders of the wearers. The 
male warriors are carved with a 
perfect anatomical knowledge and 
with an utter absence of exaggera- 
tion of muscular development, 
which in a baser style of art is ever 
the representative of physical 
strength devoid of natural grace. 
The discovery of a large cake of 
silicate of copper, together with the 
distinct traces of vermilion, enforce 
the idea that painting sculptured 
figures was looked upon as an ad- 
ditional adjunct for bringing forth 
those parts supposed to require the 
aid of colour. Especial notice 
must be taken of the equestrian 
figures, which bear comparison with 
those of the Panathenaic procession, 
the horses being handled with much 
the same successful vigour and life- 
like accuracy. When compared 


with an equestrian statue of Cara- 
calla, now in the British Museum, 
the differences between Greek and 
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Roman art will be recognizable. 
Another creation by Praxiteles has 
stamped that age with a reputa- 
tion which must ever be lasting, 
namely, the statue of Venus pur- 
chased by-the Cnidians, considered 
by Lucian to be so perfect that 
when mentioning this statue, he 
thus bursts forth: ‘“ Praxiteles must 
have seen the goddess herself, Paris 
could not have beheld one more 
lovely ; the stone has become flesh.” 
The celebrated Phryne acted for 
this artist the part which the For- 
narina played for Raphael, and the 
Venus de’ Medici and de Miloremain 
as evidences of an unrivalled deli- 
cacy of touch which was enabled to 
shape the huge blocks of marbles 
into the loveliest forms. 

Though Dr. Schliemann’s late 
discoveries have not added in any 
way to the study of antiquarian Art, 
they may, nevertheless, be men- 
tioned as being of immense value as 
forming an important link between 
the Homeric age and the classic age 
of Ancient Greece. The learned 
excavator first seized his idea of 
examining the Lion gate at Mycena, 
well known to antiquarians from the 
numerous mentions made of it by 
Leake and Dodwell, and many 
foreign writers; from the description 
given by Pausanias, who in his 
description of Mycenw mentions 
“the gate on which stands the lions.” 
Further on he states that “in the 
ruins of Mycenw are the fountain 
called Perseia, and the subterranean 
buildings of Atreus and his children, 
in which they stored their treasures. 
There is a sepulchre of Atreus, with 
the tombs of Agamemnon’s com- 
panions, who, on their return from 
llium, were killed at dinner by 
Aigisthus. The identity of the 
sepulchre of Cassandra is called in 
question by the Lacedemonians of 
Amyklw. There is a tomb of 
Agamemnon and that of his 
charioteer, Eurymedon. Telademos 
and Pelops were deposited in the 
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same sepulchre, for it is said that 
Cassandra bore these twins, and 
that when still little babies they 
were slaughtered by Agisthus 
together with their parent.” The 
Lion gate, as it is generally known, 
is more interesting as an early 
specimen of architecture than for 
any beauty of design, the workman- 
ship resembling in many particulars 
the very curious designs which were 
brought to light by General De 
Cesnola when excavating in Cyprus. 
Dr. Schliemann’s argument that 
no ancient writer mentioned that 
Mycene was rebuilt B.c. 468 is 
worthy of attention, and from the 
details given by the learned 
excavator we may hope to see before 
us at some future time copies of 
remains of a great traditional era, 
which was the theme of the most 
splendid epic ever produced. It is 
impossible to blindly agree with Dr. 
Schliemann, who may very naturally 
be carried away by the importance 
of his discoveries, but whatever 
conclusions may be arrived at by 
antiquarians, who may be allowed 
to visit the relics in the Museum at 
Athens, undoubtedly great praise 
will be due to the learned Doctor 
and his wife for their devotion to 
the cause of literature, and for the 
courage and zeal which they dis- 
played in furthering the knowledge 
of early Ancient Art. Any of our 
readers interested in this subject 
will find excellent engravings in the 
numbers of the Illustrated London 
News beginning from March 24. 
The matchless galleries in the 
Museums of Rome and Florence 
contain as a whole the best collec- 
tion of single statues or small 
groups. In the Berlin Museum, in 
the Louvre, and in our own British 
Museum, may, however, be found 
several specimens deserving of the 
highest praise. As examples we 
may mention the statue now in the 
Vatican of the athlete using the 
strigil (amogvonenc) after perform- 
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ing some feat which has covered 
him with the “ pulvus Olympicum;” 
the statue of the Diskobolus in the 
British Museum, a copy in marble 
of a known bronze by the celebrated 
Myron, and which may be put 
down to that period; the dancing 
Faun of the Villa Borghese; the 
Barberini Faun, ascribed by the 
learned Brunn to the best period of 
Greek Art; the bust of Alexander 
in the Louvre; the well known 
statue of Venus de’ Medici, and de 
Milo. Any one of these being 
sufficient in themselves to complete, 
thorough knowledge of Art. Among 
the late additions to the National 
Collection made within a few years, 
none is more beautiful than the bust 
of Asculapius found in the Island of 
Melos, a splendid specimen of the 
period known as Macedonian, which 
depicts this deity as the friend of 
suffering humanity, whose partly 
opened lips seem breathing a prayer 
for succour to man, the majestic 
countenance being full of sympathy, 
the expression being one of benevo- 
lence and wisdom. Let the student 
compare this bust with two others 
known as the Pourtales Apollo and 
the Clytie, supposed by some to re- 
present Antonia, andthe difference 
between the grand severity of pure 
Greek Art and the somewhat mere- 
tricious beauty of the Graeco-Roman 
period cannot butstrikehim. Beauti- 
ful and striking as undoubtedly are 
these latter,weare not impressed with 
the same ennobling thoughts which 
seem to be brought forth when we 
look upon the works of the more 
ancient artists. Corruption, luxury, 
sensuality, an utter disbelief in the 
supernatural divinity of the gods 
have effected the destruction of the 
more severe style of art. 

The great artists did not, however, 
leave disciples sufficiently instilled 
with their own high ideas to carry 
on the work thus begun, as after 
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the Macedonian period we find but 
few works of high merit. The con- 
tortionate style became largely 
prevalent, and the eye is attracted 
by some wondrous play of muscle 
which excites the admiration as a 
tour-de-force, but which is produc- 
tive of feelings different to those 
called forth by the Panathenaic 
procession. According to a writer, 
who flourished under Marcus 
Aurelius, much of the sentiment of 
art was produced by the wondrous 
beauties lavished by Nature on 
Athens. To Nature, as we have 
already remarked, she owed her 
harbours, the situation of the 
Acropolis, the charm which seems 
to environ everything aided by 
the clear transparency of the atmo- 
sphere, a characteristic even now 
peculiar to Attica, which specially 
charmed Goethe. When Art was 
called in to the aid of these natural 
beauties, Athens became, under the 
rule of Pericles and Aspasia, an 
incomparable city, attracting from 
all sides artists, sculptors, poets, 
orators, historians, and statesmen, 
who have, indeed, left “ footprints 
in the sands of time.” Will she 
ever recover is a question none as 
yet can answer, but we can only 
point to her past history with venera- 
tion,as a model to many nations who 
may not, perhaps, as yet see the 
“ writing on the wall.” The best 
period of Greek art, literature, and 
history, was a period when men’s 
minds were not brutalized by 
scepticism, when they felt and 
owned a higher being and a higher 
power than mortal man. History 
repeats itself, empires come and go, 
and each leave bebind it traces of 
past grandeur; but none have been 
left of greater artistic beauty than 
the fragments of the Parthenon, 
erected to the Virgin-goddess by 
the Athenians under Pericles. 
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LEAVES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


By an Ex-OrricErR oF THE 


I vo not like introducing politics 
or anything apjroaching to secta- 
rianism into my stories. There is 
“‘ nothing extenuate, nor set down 
aught in malice,” in the following 
sketch, but a true statement of 
facts as they came before me. 

In a certain town in the west of 
Ireland there existed, some years 
since, a colony of reformers, who 
had seceded from the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. This colony com- 
prised about three hundred men, 
women, and children, living alto- 
gether apart from the rest of the 
townspeople, in whose sight they 
certainly did not meet much favour ; 
and the country people returning 
from market, when opportunity 
offered, generally left some token 
of affectionate remembrance in the 
shape of a paving-stone dashed 
through a window. On those oc- 
casions the colonists were not slow 
in retaliating, and a never-ceasing 
war of alternate success was car- 
ried on between them, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the 
constabulary to preserve the peace. 

This bad feeling culminated at 
length by a certain country priest 
calling on the rector one morning 
—I happened to be paying a visit 
there—and declaring to him his 
fixed determination to berome a 
Protestant. As I did not think 
myself justified in taking part in 
the explanations and discussion 
which followed, and that the ensu- 
ing Sunday was fixed on for him 
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to attend church and read his re- 
cantation, I took my departure. 
The moment the news spread 
that Father B—— had left his 
parish and turned Protestant, the 
wildest excitement prevailed, and 
threats of vengeance were so openly 
expressed against him, that the 
magistrates, fearing that he would 
be attacked on his way to church, 
sent me an order to collect all the 
available force of the district, and 
escort him there and back. 
Knowing that my small force on 
such an occasion would be found 
totally inadequate, I represented 
it to the magistrates, who there- 
upon sent a requisition to the in- 
specting commander of the Coast- 
guard, and another to the com- 
mander of one of Her Majesty’s 
steamers, then lying in the bar- 
bour; the latter sent to our assist- 
ance a force of sixty marines and 
sailors, the former of twenty-five 
men, making altogether along with 
the constabulary a force of one 
hundred and ten men and officers. 
I thought at the time what an 
extraordinary circumstance it was 
that the Roman Catholics should 
make such a row on account of one 
of their clergymen leaving their 
Church; why not let him depart 
in peace if he wished to doso? I 
am pretty sure that the Protestants, 
although much inferior in numbers, 
would have done so had he been 
one of their religion. 
What the Protestants of the 
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present day complain of, and regret 
to find, are, not seceders from their 
Church from conviction which satis- 
fies their own mind and is openly 
expressed, but they complain of 
the “snakes in the grass,” who, 
under the name of Protestant cler- 
gymen, and receiving emolument 
as such (it has lately been stated in 
one of our leading journals that 
their services are ile considered 
in another quarter also, be that as 
it may), they are now working hard 
to sap the very foundation of the 
Church they profess to belong to. 

The eventful Sunday mornin 
came, our united force assemble 
at the rectory; the priest did not 
seem at all nervous on the occasion, 
although it was known that an im- 
mense number of country people 
from the adjacent parishes had 
come into town that morning. 

Having placed the priest in the 
centre, who was accompanied by 
the rector and two other clergy- 
men, and who really seemed the 
most unconcerned of the party, 
the word was given, and with 
swords drawn and bayonets fixed, 
we set out en route for the church. 

We found immense crowds col- 
lected, which increased as we pro- 
ceeded, and curses both loud and 
deep were heaped on B——’s head, 
but being chiefly in the Irish lan- 
guage our friends from the other 
side of the Channel were spared 
the pain of having their ears 
offended by such expletives. 

As long as words only were used 
no notice was taken of the crowd. 
This forbearance, however, seemed 
rather to annoy them, and a few 
scattered clods, evidently brought 
for the purpose, began to fall 
amongst us, all seemingly intended 
for the poor priest. At length, one 
old hag, having wound herself up 
to the highest pitch of fury, rushed 
through the men and discharged 
a handful of mud at Mr. B——’s 
devoted head. The word “halt” 








was immediately given. The mo- 
ment we confronted the crowd 
they retired a few paces; the old 
lady was arrested, and a few days 
afterwards got two months’ hard 
labour as a well merited reward for 
her heroism. 

As we neared the church the 
mob became more violent and 
threatening, and a few stones be- 
gan to fall amongst us. Thinking 
their prey was about to escape 
them, a perfect shower of stones 
was thrown, by which several of 
the escort were struck. We were 
then ordered to “ charge ’’—cer- 
tainly it was time, as the critical 
moment had arrived. A few were 
slightly injured, and gave way. 

On approaching the church gate 
we found that a large number of 
persons had taken up their position 
there. They were speedily dis- 
lodged, and our charge placed in 
safety inside. I must say that in 
no instance on that occasion were 
the Protestants of the town an- 
noyed or insulted on their way to 
or from their place of worship ; 
the crowd, while heaping curses on 
Father B ’s head, did not asso- 
ciate any other name with his; 
their vengeance extended no fur- 
ther. 

The church was crowded in every 
part, the interest taken at the 
time of Mr. B——’s reading his 
recantation was intense. 

As soon as service was concluded 
preparations were made for our 
return to the rectory. Before we 
started the stipendiary and one of 
our local magistrates, who spoke 
Irish, went outside and addressed 
the people. He told them the 
danger they incurred by opposing 
the law; he then spoke of liberty 
of conscience, and that the Pro- 
testants would not annoy them- 
selves or break the law should a 
member of their Church change 
his religion. 

Being well liked, and addressing 
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them in their native language, it 
had such a good effect that we were 
allowed to escort our charge to the 
rectory in comparative quiet. 

Our rector was the owner of a 
fine yacht of about eighty tons, 
chiefly used for conveying pro- 
visions from distant towns round 
the coast to the Reformers, as the 
townspeople, with few exceptions, 
refused to supply them; notwith- 
standing which our rector, in the 
time of general scarcity, supplied 
the poor of all religious persuasions 
with flour, oatmeal, and potatoes, 
at one half the cost they could 
otherwise have obtained them. 

Accepting an invitation to accom- 
pany him across the bay in his 
yacht, I went on board next morn- 
ing, and was surprised to find Mr. 
B-——-in the cabin. We reached our 
destination. We anchored in the 
harbour, for obvious reasons not 
wishing to bring the yacht to the 
quay. We then went on shore, 
each to look after his own business. 

Returning in the evening, I 
found our vessel on shore amongst 
the rocks, and was told that about 
half ebb two men had been seen to 
come down in a small boat from 
above the town and cut the hawser. 
The yacht immediately drifted, and 
ran aground about one hundred 
yards further down. The entire 
shore for a long distance was com- 
posed of small jagged and sharp- 
pointed rocks, nor was there a 
single spot for some hundred yards 
at either side that the yacht could 
have run into without beingseriously 
injured, except the very spot where 
she had drifted. 

Our rector arrived at the spot 
immediately after. He was a brave 
man, and a stout sailor. The 
hawser having been cut did not 
seem to surprise or annoy him; he 
merely said that “he had many 
things of the kind to contend 
against.” Our anxiety now was to 
get her off. The tide was making 
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fortunately, and where she lay was 
below high-water mark. We stood 
on deck; it was a lovely night; 
the moon was rising; all depended 
on her floating at high water. We 
watched with much anxiety for the 
moment; it came. “She's afloat 
now,” said the cheery voice beside 
me. A small boat with two sailors 
in it had a hawser already attached 
to the yacht, and the moment the 
rector spoke they gave way, and 
stern foremost the little vessel was 
towed off. The tide being in our 
favour, we dropped quickly down 
to the harbour. The bay was fifteen 
miles across, and under full sail, 
with a light wind, we cast anchor 
in the harbour at the opposite side 
about four o’clock next morning. 

The priest was necessarily con- 
fined to the cabin the entire day ; 
he saw the ruffians cutting the 
cable, not daring, however, to show 
himself. When the yacht began to 
drift he almost despaired, but felt 
quite happy when she grounded, as 
he said from the smooth way she 
settled down he knew that it was 
a safe anchorage. 

He remained about a month at 
the rectory, and then proceeded 
to Dublin, where he was received 
into the “ Priests’ Protection So- 
ciety.” I was rather pleased at his 
departure, as it took a great respon- 
sibility off my shoulders. I heard 
from him occasionally; the last 
letter received was from Wales, 
thanking me for all I had done for 
him, saying that he was appointed 
to a parish there, was well married, 
and the happy father of two inter- 
esting little ones. 

The departure of the “ Converted 
One” did not by any means allay 
the bad feeling existing ; for, attend- 
ing an inquest a few days afterwards 
at the Court-house, I received a dis- 
patch from a distant station, stating 
that a fine young woman—a “ Con- 
vert ’—who had gone to see some 
distant relatives who lived near the 
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coast, about ten miles from where 
she was at service, was found 
drowned under suspicious circum- 
stances the day before. The body 
was removed to her relatives’ house, 
who were all Roman Catholics, and 
had previously done all in their 
power to induce the poor girl to 
return to the religion of her fore- 
fathers. 

The coroner, being pre-engaged, 
could not hold an inquest until the 
second day after, and required me to 
collect sufficient force to escort him 
to the house where the body lay, 
which was ten miles off, close to the 
sea-shore. 

More work, however, than anti- 
cipated was in store for us ; another 
dispatch reached me from the same 
constable, stating that the relatives 
of the deceased woman and their 
friends were determined not to 
allow a Protestant clergyman to 
read the burial-service or enter the 
eburehyard, and that the rector of 
the parish was determined to do so. 
At the same time I received an order 
from the magistrates to escort the 
two clergymen, and protect them 
in the discharge of their duties. 

I had again to call on the Coast- 
guard officer, who arrived next 
morning with twenty men, and at 
an early hour set out with the coro- 
ner to hold the inquest. An hour 
later I followed with a dozen men. 
Calling at the clergyman’s residence, 
on our way we found them ready to 
start, and hurried on, as I was 
anxious to take up my position in 
the churchyard before the funeral 
procession arrived. The situation 
was wild and romantic. The old 
churchyard was situated about 
half way between the house the 
inquest was being held at and the 
sea-shore. 

I fortunately was enabled to do 
so, or matters might have turned 
out much worse. Shortly after- 
wards I saw the coroner and his 
escort approaching, the funeral pro- 








cession following. His orders were 
at all risks to protect the clergy- 
men, and arrest any person inter- 
fering with them. The coroner’s 
authority, on those occasions, ex- 
ceeds that of an ordinary magis- 
trate. 

Our united force, on this occa- 
sion, amounted to thirty-four men 
all told; the number of country 
people assembled exceeded one 
thousand. The greatest excitement 

revailed. Mischief was evidently 

intended. Dark looks were thrown 
at the two clergymen and their 
friends. The gentler sex, particu- 
larly the elders, seemed “ eager for 
the fray,” the certainty of which 
was apparent to all present. 

The casus belli on this occasion 
has often been the cause of local 
disturbance in Ireland. In this 
instance the deceased had seceded 
from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and joined the colony of Reformers 
two years previous, and had just 
obtained a situation as attendant 
on a rich invalid lady, an English- 
woman, about to reside on the Con- 
tinent, and who had taken a fancy 
to the poor girl, whose only rela- 
tives, and those rather distant ones, 
she, out of kind feeling—unfortu- 
nately for herself—having obtained 
three days’ leave, walked ten miles 
to say farewell to. 

Every inducement was held out 
to her by those relatives to remain 
with them and to return to the 
Roman Catholic faith; threats were 
even used, but no positive evidence 
as toany particular threat was given 
at the time of the inquest. She, how- 
ever, remained steadfast. 

The following morning was to be 
her last with her friends, as she had 
to return to her situation that even- 
ing. During the day the poor girl 
was induced to go out in a boat, 
the boat was upset, and she was 
drowned; the rest, two or three, 
were saved. No arrests were made. 
Had all that were in the boat been 
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arrested and kept apart for separate 
examination by the magistrates, and 
an open verdict returned by the 
coroner’s jury in place of “accidental 
death,” the result might have been 
very different. 

The moment for action came, the 
funeral procession arrived, the 
clergyman stepped forward to take 
his place, when he was rudely thrust 
aside ; he was a stout man of mid- 
dle size, and seemed like one who, 
if a necessity existed, would be very 
likely to try conclusions with his 
match on equal terms. As it was, 
without seeking aid from us, he 
faced his assailants with his brother 
clergyman ; told them that he came 
there to do his duty, and do it he 
would at all risks. His words had 
no effect, they were this time so 
knocked about that the coroner di- 
rected me at once to arrest the ring- 
leaders. Things had now come toa 
crisis. Giving the word tu load with 
ball cartridge, and fix bayonets, I 
advanced and arrested three of the 
men who had assaulted the clergy- 
men. 

The arrest of those men seemed 
at once to raise the passions of the 
people to the highest pitch. Hun- 
dreds rushed to the rescue, but as 
we knew the prisoners, I did not 
use the only means in my power to 
retain them in custody. They were 
torn from our grasp, for what were 
we amongst so many? Had I 
strictly obeyed my orders, many 
lives would have been lost. Up to 
this time I bore all patiently, but 
now the surrounding crowd seemed 
possessed with an evil spirit. Stones 
were thrown from all directions; a 
few of the constabulary and Coast- 
guard were knocked down. It was 
now self-preservation as well as 
duty, so, directing the men not to 
draw a trigger without my orders, 
I gave the word, “ charge bayonets.” 
In a moment we were amongst them. 
They met us hand to hand, with 
pitchforks, sticks, stones, &., but 
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only fora moment. Fifteen of the 
peasantry were wounded in the 
charge, two or three seriously; a 
few of our men were seriously hurt. 
A second eharge being ordered, they 
fled in all directions. Seeing the bad 
results that followed from the first, 
and that every carbine was loaded, 
they gave way at once, but turned 
occasionally to give us a parting 
salute with stones. 

Several of our men, and also a 
number of the peasantry, were 
stretched bleeding on the ground, 
and five of the latter who were too 
severely wounded to move without 
assistance, were sent in cars to the 
neighbouring town to receive aid, 
there being no hospital within thirty 
miles of us. 

During the mélée, the bearers let 
the coffin containing the poor re- 
mains fall to the ground with so 
rude a shock that it was turned up- 
side down, and such a sight was 
never seen, I suppose either before 
or since. Two old crones had seated 
themselves on it, cursing in Irish 
the Sassenach and all belonging to 
him; the constabulary aud Coast- 
guards fighting with the peasantry ; 
in the last charge they were com- 
pletely routed and chased out of 
the churchyard. 

The remainder of the wounded— 
constabulary as well as people— 
were attended to by two colielaua 
who were present at the inquest. 
Happily there was no fatal result, 
although many carried the marks 
they received at the “battle of the 
churchyard,” as it was called, to 
the grave. 

As soon as a little quiet was re- 
stored the coffin was raised and 
borne to the grave by four of the 
constabulary preceded by the clergy- 
man: the remainder of the service 
was performed in peace. 

The above was not the only battle 
I had to take part in at a church. 
yard. 

The country people in that ioca- 
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lity have a perfect horror of having 
the remains of any friend or neigh- 
bour disinterred, as they are under 
the impression that all their wives 
would suffer by it, and that it would 
bring much sickness on the parish. 
There are cases, however, where 
disinterment cannot be dispensed 
with. In this instance a farmer came 
by his death in a doubtful manner ; 
there was good reason for the con- 
stabulary to think that it was neces- 
sary to hold an inquest, and a dis- 

atch was sent to the coroner, who 
ived forty miles off. 

The friends of the deceased had 
been cautioned not to allow the 
corpse to be interred, but they would 
not listen to reason. The burial ac- 
cordingly took place. The next morn- 
ing, before daylight, a policeman 
arrived with a report informing me 
that a large numberof the peasantry, 
armed with all kind of rustic 
weapons, were assembling about the 
churchyard. Early as it was, im- 
mediate preparations were made, and 
as soon as the coroner had arrived, 
and a jury could be got together, 
we proceeded to the place. 

We found the churchyard in pos- 
session of the peasantry, who formed 
a complete cordon round it four deep 
at least ; as soon as we came to a 
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halt, their leaders could be observed 
inside marshalling their forces, 
several of whom were armed with 
those formidable scythe-like weapons 
used in cutting seaweed out of boats 
for manure; the handles are generally 
ten or twelve feet long. 

Wishing to avoid a collision if 
possible, the coroner advised them 
to withdraw and allow the jury to 
view the body, and said that he was 
determined that the law should be 
enforced. His appeal to them had no 
effect ; he then ordered me to force 
an entrance and clear the church- 
yard. Forming four deep, we charged 
the most accessible part, and after 
a struggle, in which some severe 
wounds were given and received, we 
made good our entrance, and, at the 
point of the bayonet, drove the 
people out of the churchyard, and 
the law was carried into effect. 

A man must do his duty, but still 
it is lamentable to be brought into 
collision with your poor countrymen 
for prejudices inherited from their 
forefathers, but which often clash 
with the law. It isa pity that clergy- 
men do not try some effectual means 
to conquer them, as they often lead 
their flocks into serious trouble, 
sometimes attended with loss of 
life. 
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No speculative subject excites more 
intense interest at the present day 
than that concerning the infinite 
future of the human race, especially 
in relation to those other planets of 
the great solar system, within 
whose stern and changeless laws 
our earth and all the planet worlds 
are alike inflexibly bound. 

Perhaps we have been over- 
wearied with merely mundane 
knowledge, and feel the need, as 
it were, to search the infinite for 
new subjects of investigation. 
Curiosity. has been satiated here. 
We know all about the physical 
condition of the earth, as it has 
been existing under many muta- 
tions for the last ten millions of 
years or more; everything has been 
analyzed and discussed and proved 
and tested in the alembic of 
science, till there are no more 
mysteries left of the visible world 
to excite the imagination, or to 
stimulate researches for some yet 
undiscovered truth. But there is 
still one awful and gloomy mystery 
of the invisible world connected 
with our race which remains un- 
read. The generations pass in 
endless succession through the 
silent gate of death: the wise, the 
learned, the noble, the good, dis- 
appear in the fathomless abyss, and 
we, standing on the brink in tre- 
mour and bewildered fear, await 
the coming of the Fates :-— 


































































































The Destiny of Humanity. 


THE DESTINY OF HUMANITY.* 
By Lapy Wipe. 


“ Dark-coloured queens, whose glitter- 
ing eyes are bright 
With dreadful, mournful, life-destroy- 
ing light "— 


and vainly ask of revelation or 
philosophy for some voice through 
the silence, some word from the 
infinite, to tell us if there are other 
worlds where the soul’s energy will 
find a wider sphere, and the divine 
intellect still more glorious objects 
for its splendid powers than it finds 
on earth. 

No proof, however, has yet been 
found of the existence of inhabited 
worlds beyond our own, although 
dim previsions exist in most men’s 
minds that the planets are con- 
nected with the history of humanity, 
both as past and future abodes of 
the human race, through an end- 
less progression of intelligence in 
ever-changing forms ; and when at 
night we look into the fathomless 
star-depths of the infinite, we 
yearn to know if the spirits of 
those we loved and lost are dwelling 
above in some bright world where 
life is nobler and more beautiful 
than it is on our sorrow-stricken 
earth; yet that even there, so far 
removed from sin and sorrow, some 
tender chord of human love maystill 
vibrate in their nature, in sympathy 
with the tears that dim our eyes as 
we look upward and think of them, 
with the tender memories that can 
never die. 








* “Our Place amongst Infinities,"’ by Richard Proctor, London. 
‘* The StarryHosts :a Plea for the Habitation of the Planets,” by Joseph Hamilton, Belfast. 
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This question of life in other 
worlds, which has such a mystic 
and powerful attraction for all re- 
flecting minds, first attracted popu- 
lar attention from the eloquent and 
emotional manner in which it was 
treated by Chalmers in his astro- 
nomical sermons, and afterwards 
by the splendid utterances of 
Whewell and Brewster, in their 
celebrated essays, ‘‘The Plurality 
of Worlds,’ and “ More Worlds 
Than One.” 

In the former, Dr. Whewell, the 
great antagonist of the habitation 
theory, maintains that our earth is 
probably the only abode in the 
universe fitted for rational beings ; 
and of the planets he affirms, that 
no other except our world has the 
conditions necessary to highly or- 
ganized beings. The inner planets 
are globes of fire; the outer are 
globes of water and frigid vapour, 
with scarcely any solid nucleus 
which could give the means to 
support life. The moon is a burnt- 
out cinder, without sea or atmo- 
sphere, where the wretched inhabi- 
tants, if any existed, would be 
scorched with intolerable heat, then 
frozen with intolerable cold, every 
alternate fortnight. 

The sun—that glorious orb which 
nations have worshipped as a god 
—he affirms, is nothing more than 
a gigantic fiery furnace of red-hot 
vapour, where life of any kind 
would be impossible; and the 
planets are incomplete worlds, 
filled with inorganic material, or, 
if any organic creatures did exist 
there, they could be only like the 
first evidences of creation in the 
slimy production of the earth’s 
earliest youth, before man appeared. 

In Jupiter, for instance, they 
could be nothing more than fishy, 
flabby, boneless, gelatinous, hideous 
creatures, groping their lives out in 
a twilight of fog and watery vapour, 
through which the sun would ap- 
pear merely as a speck of light. 


And one could scarcely imagine 
such beings endowed with con- 
scious intelligence; while the 
planets Uranus and Neptune must 
exist in that ‘‘ outermost darkness ” 
which is the Scripture expression 
for hell, intensified in horror by 
the duration of their winters, which 
in Uranus lasts for forty years, and 
in Neptune for eighty years of a 
human life. Then, in the inner 
planets next the sun, no life or 
vegetation could sustain a heat 
seven times greater than that of 
our earth, where even metals 
would be reduced to a state of 
fiery vapour. The earth alone, 
according to his view, has a suffi- 
cient solid nucleus to support life 
—an atmosphere, a temperature, 
and succession of seasons favour- 
able to the manifestation of rational 
industry and intellect, and the en- 
joyments suited to a fine and highly 
sensitive organization 

In opposition to these theories of 
Dr. Whewell, Sir David Brewster 
maintains with great eloquence, and 
arguments drawn both from science 
and religion, that the omnipotent 
Intelligence could suit the organi- 
zation to the abode, and that the 
presumption of rational life through- 
out the solar system is great, from 
the evidence of compensation to 
the outer planets for diminished 
solar light, by the arrangement 
which supplies them with many 
moons, and Saturn with a resplen- 
dent ring of circling satellites; and 
he asks,—‘ Could it be believed 
that through the millions of years 
of the protozoic and pre-human 
periods of the world’s existence, 
before man was created, there was 
not to be found a single rational 
being in the whole great universe 
of God?” 

Mr. Proctor, the most brilliant 
writer of the day on these subjects, 
takes a middle course, and his clear, 
definite views, based upon exten- 
sive knowledge, and enforced with 
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spirit and keen argumentative and 
affirmative powers, deserve the 
deepest attention. He .believes 
that rational life is a scarce and 
rare phenomenon in the universe, 
not existing simultaneously in all 
the worlds, but manifested occa- 
sionally, and then lost, to re-appear 
again when the physical conditions 
have been reached in other worlds, 
by which alone rational life, as we 
know it, can be sustained. The 
compensation theory he refutes, by 
showing that the moons of Jupiter 
scarcely afford any light to their 
primary, owing to their great 
distance from the sun; and that 
the ring of Saturn actually darkens 
the planet, in place of enlightening 
it, during half the year. 

According to his theory, all the 
worlds and suns of the universe 
pass through successive and pro- 
gressive stages, during immense 
periods of time. At first they are 
simply accretions of burning va- 
pour, which gradually attract to 
themselves floating material of 
planet-forming elements; and as 
they cool down, a solid nucleus is 
formed, and organic life of the 
lowest type begins to appear. 
Higher grades follow in succession, 
but at long intervals, until finally a 
race of beings gifted with conscious 
intelligence, such as the human, 
takes its destined place as head 
and ruler of a perfected world. 

Our earth, through millions of 
years, has been passing through all 
the progressive stages of formation 
and completion, until the culmin- 
ating moment arrived when the 
highest product of development 
was manifested in man; but that 
was only six thousand years ago, so 
brief is the history of intelligence 
in the history of worlds. And 
already the earth is showing signs 
of decrepitude and lessening vital 
power. Worlds, like living crea- 
tures, have their fiery youth, their 
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full, calm maturity, and their fail- 
ing age and final death. 

Nothing remains steadfast in the 
universe ; all things fluctuate and 
change. Even the sun is in a 
process of exhaustion, so that 
eventually life will fail on the 
earth, directly by the decay of vital 
force, and indirectly by the dying 
out of the solar heat and light 
which is the source of all planet 
life ; and this world at last will be- 
come silent and lifeless, a bleak 
and barren waste, as the moon is 
at the present moment. 

The progress of civilization, he 
adds, is also rapidly consuming 
the earth-wealth by which men live. 
The great forests are disappearing 
from above the soil, and the great 
coalfields from beneath it. It has 
been even calculated that in five 
hundred years the coal will be ex- 
tinct—a mere moment in the his- 
tory of a world, but a moment that 
will bring consequences of awful 
import to humanity, for either an 
entirely new order of things must 
be established on this earth within 
the next thousand years for the hu- 
man race, or the human race itself 
will perish and become extinct. 

Meanwhile, however, other worlds 
are preparing for the reception of 
rational beings, and, according to 
Mr. Proctor, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
the outer planets are even now 
passing through the fiery stage, 
which is the azoic period of all 
worlds, and from which they rise 
into abodes fit for rational life. 

The objection to the possibility 
of life existing in the remote 
planets by reason of their immense 
distance from the sun, he thus 
meets by the hypothesis that they 
are not dark, opaque masses re- 
volving in space, like our earth, 
but self-luminous suns, lighting up 
the otherwise thick darkness of the 
outermost regions of the solar 
system. 
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He holds, for instance, that Ju- 
piter, the largest planet of the sys- 
tem, in place of being a huge ocean 
of fog and mist, is a globe of fiery 
vapour, giving resplendent light and 
heat to his circling moons, which 
are the inhabited portions of the 
Jovian system, if there be inhabi- 
tants, and which revolve round 
their primary in the warm glow of 
an endless spring. 

Saturn, in like manner, is a mass 
of incandescent vapour, giving light 
and heat to his attendant moons, 
and to that lustrous ring of count- 
less satellites, so massed together 
that they seem like one continuous 
arch of light. 

Yet, a time may come when these 
fiery suns will absorb into their 
mass the circling satellites, and as 
the minor worlds are accreted a 
solid nucleus will be formed as a 
basis for supporting a new phase 
of life; the life of the satellites 
will then gradually die out, but in 
their place new and splendid worlds 
will be formed, fitted for the abode 
of those higher races for whom 
alone all worlds exist. 

These daring theories of a mind, 
which seems to see by inner vision 
the formation, life and death of 
worlds and suns and systems, are 
supported by the argument that as 
far as our earth is concerned, we 
know from scientiftc investigation 
that the azoic, inchoate state of 
the world lasted for millions of 
years, while it was passing from 
the condition of fiery vapour to 
that of a concrete mass, but six 
thousand years cover the brief 
period of its human, historic life ; 
from which Mr. Proctor concludes 
that “the lifeless gaps in the his- 
tory of the solar system far exceed 
the periods of life with which they 
alternate.” 

From this view of the succession 
of vital epochs it seems notimproba- 
ble that it is the Human Race which 
is destined to pass through all the 
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changes of life and death and re- 
surrection, from world to world of 
the eight planets connected with 
the solar system ; so that in place 
of there being a distinct creation, 
and a new race for each planet, it 
is humanity itself, ever dying, ever 
living, that will travel from star to 
star, from grade to grade, still as- 
cending in the infinite scale of 
power, intelligence, beauty, and 
moral harmony, until the human 
becomes almost divine, and reaches 
at last the glorious promised 
Heaven within the radiant, central 
temple of the sun. 

It is right to state, however, that 
in Mr. Proctor’s theory, the sun is 
not a habitable world. He con- 
siders it as being now only in the 
first stage of all worlds, that of a 
mass of burning vapour. Yet 
others, and not without reason, be- 
lieve that the sun fulfils exactly 
that splendid dream of Heaven 
pictured for us in the sublime de- 
scription of the seer of Patmos—a 
glowing world of light and of eternal 
summer, where there is no night. Of 
no other body in the solar system can 
this be predicated. Of the sun alone 
it is true; there can be no nightas he 
revolves in the unchanging light of 
his own luminous atmosphere, and 
for the same reason, no change of 
seasons. No seed time or harvest; 
eternal summer must reign for ever 
there, and the Tree of Life will grow 
beside the living waters, as the trees 
by the rivers of paradise. 

“No night” implies also that 
stated periods of repose after toil 
for weary workers, and frail, decay- 
ing organisms will not be needed ; 
these are the conditions of labour 
and of imperfect frames that re- 
quire constant renovation through 
sleep. For the perfect organism, 
not subject to disease or death, 
there will be eternal youth, without 
the weariness of exhaustion, or that 
decadence of vital power which we 
call old age. 
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These views are not altogether 
fanciful: such conditions must ex- 
ist to some extent in a world where 
there are no seasons for toil and 
no nights for rest; and sorrow could 
hardly find place in a world where 
youth, beauty, peace, and joy, and 
the divine powers of the intellect 
were eternal, and subject to neither 
exhaustion nor decay. The inspired 
writer describes such a world and 
calls it Heaven, and one cannot 
lightly cast aside the belief that 
the sun may be that destined and 
glorious home of our race where 
“the nations who are saved shall 
walk in light.” 

The splendour of the vision is 
even increased by the recent dis- 
coveries of science, which show the 
magnificence of the spectacle that 
surrounds the sun. Pillars of light 
formed of luminous gas, spring up 
vertically on every side to an 
enormous height like the mighty 
columns of a temple, then fall 
down again on the sun like the 
spray of a fountain, and there 
assume the forms of gigantic trees 
rich in branches and dazzling 
foliage, until gradually the whole 
magnificent mass sinks down in 
soft clouds upon the solar surface. 

The intense heat, which would 
make life insupportable, is modi- 
fied, some philosophers think, by a 
veil of mist, which, rising from the 
ground high above the solid nucleus 
of the sun, forms a majestic dome, 
beneath which might dwell in 
safety the glorified races of all the 
worlds ; and it has been supposed 
that the dark spots seen on the 
sun are openings in this dome, 
through which the inhabitants can 
behold the outer firmament, and 
the philosophers of earth behold 
the dark solid body of the sun. 

But the sun also, with all its 
attendant planets, is moving swiftly 
through the star-depths to some 
unknown point, where, perhaps, in 
the far distant ages, the whole solar 
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system will be absorbed by some 
system still more stupendous, and 
new cycles of life will commence, of 
a splendour and power of which the 
darkened soul of humanity can now 
form no conception. 

The star Sirius, for instance— 
“the giant sun,” as Mr. Proctor 
calls it—a thousand times larger 
than the sun of our system, may be 
the centre to which all worlds are 
tending, and the centre now of 
worlds where the inhabitants have 
a destiny of felicity and perfection 
of intellect unknown to our limited, 
dark and blind, and storm-tossed 
existence. 

But, however mighty in power 
and intellect may be the inhabitants 
of the worlds revolving within the 
splendours of the magnificent 
Sirius, they must, in all important 
points that characterize rational 
beings, be akin to the human. 

It has been proved that the same 
laws of motion and force, of heat, 
light, electricity, gravitation, attfac- 
tion, and repulsion pervade the 
infinite. The Omnipotent Ruler 
of the universe rules through un- 
changing physical laws; and the 
moral laws which guide, control, 
and direct the actions of all rational 
existences throughout all the worlds, 
must be as unchangeable and uni- 
versal as the laws of matter; for 
the moral nature of man is a mani- 
festation of the moral nature of 
God, and, therefore, unchangeable 
in its essence, and eternal in its 
unity with the divine mind. 

There can be no world, however 
distant, throughout the infinite, 
where justice, truth, love, mercy, 
purity, and all that makes human 
life most beautiful, are not recog- 
nized by rational beings as the 
highest law and rule of life. As 
Kant has said,—* The command, 
‘Thou shalt not lie,’ is not valid 
for man alone. It is for all rational 
beings as well as man; for the 
basis of obligation is not in the 
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nature of man, but @ priori in the 
conceptions of pure reason; and so 
are all moral laws.” 

And this thought infinitely en- 
nobles the human race. We are 
one in nature with all the intelli- 
gences of the universe; the differ- 
ence, as regards power of intellect 
and holiness of will, may be quan- 
titative, but is not qualitative. 
Man’s life seems no longer mean 
and isolated; it is an are in an 
infinite circle, comprehending all 
life that draws its being and nature 
from the divine. Even the identity 
of the elements that form all the 
worlds has been demonstrated by 
the spectroscope, and revealed to 
us through the language of light 
and colour. 

We now know that iron and all 
the metals familiar to earth are 
found in the planets and in the sun, 
and with the same properties. Iron 
especially has been proved to exist 
in enormous quantities in the sun, 
so that we may consider it to be 
an immense magnet suspended in 
space. But it is worthy of note, 
that although, from the apocalyptic 
vision, we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate the idea of the sun with the 
radiant city—the new Jerusalem— 
the central temple of our system, 
whose pavement is of gold, and 
whose walls are of precious stones, 
yet the presence of gold amongst 
the elements that form the mass of 
the sun has not hitherto been 
detected. 

From the unity of material 
throughout the worlds of space, we 
may infer that the modes of utilizing 
it in some manner analogous to the 
industries of earth exist there also ; 
and, rising higher still, we may 
infer, from the unity both of ma- 
terial and of law throughout the 
infinite, the existence of one Su- 
preme Intelligence, all-wise, all- 
powerful, who has ordained and 
organized all, and given the initial 
force which keeps the ever-moving, 
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ever-steadfast machinery of the 
universe in eternal and unerring 
order. 

In Mr. Hamilton’s interesting 
and instructive work, “ The Starry 
Hosts,” the question of the habita- 
tion of the planets is discussed very 
ably, and with much convincing 
force, from a religious point of view. 
It is, indeed, impossible to ap- 
proach the subject of astronomy 
except in a religious spirit. The 
evidences of infinite wisdom and 
power are so overwhelming, the 
scheme of the universe so vast, yet 
so perfect in its obedience to law, 
that none but the fool could say in 
his heart, “ There is no God.” 


“There dwells a noble pathos in the 
skies 
That warms the passions, proselytes 
our hearts.” 


The awful beauty of the star- 
crowned night, the sublime mag- 
nificence of the fathomless infinite, 
of revolving worlds and suns, com- 
pel the spirit to adoration, while at 
the same time we feel with deeper 
intensity our own high prerogative 
as a portion of the all-pervadingy 
intelligence that fills the universe, 
deathless in essence, though mani- 
fested in ever-changing forms. A. 
great poet has said :-— 


“ At night an Atheist half believes in 
God.” 


And at such moments the well- 
known words of Kant may rise to 
the memory with a fuller sense of 
their sublimity :—‘t Two things fill 
the mind with ever new and in- 
creasing admiration and awe, the 
oftener and the more steadily we 
reflect on them—the starry heavens 
above, and the moral law within.” 
And there is truly a striking 
analogy between the two, for all 
these revolving unresting worlds 
are incessantly acted upon by op- 
posing force, one driving them ta 
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chaos, the other drawing them to 
total absorption within the burning 
mass of the primary. Yet, from 
the perfect balance of the tangen- 
tial and centripetal forces, they are 
forced to’ move in that steadfast 
and harmonious curve round the 
primary, which, through millions of 
years, remains unaltered. 

So it is with the soul acted on by 
the opposing forces, the carnal and 
the spiritual, and which finds its 
steadfast path alone in the mean, or 
the jeodrnc, Of which Aristotle 
speaks asthe highestrule of life—the 
balance of the dual nature of man 
between the life according to reason 
and the chaos of a life according to 
the senses. 

And as the worlds of space never 
traverse the same path twice, but 
are ever drawn on with their pri- 
maries in an endless spiral towards 
some unseen far distant point, so 
the soul takes a new standpoint at 
every step of its infinite progression, 
and is destined never again to know 
the path or the past it has once left. 

It is along these lines of thought 
we are led by the earnest, believing 
tone of Mr. Hamilton’s book. No 
proof can be given that the planet 
worlds are inhabited, and he does 
not attempt a proof. It is a great 
“perhaps ’—no more; but the ar- 
guments he uses from reason, from 
our knowledge of the Divine Mind 
as revealed to us in Scripture, and 
from the intuitions of our own 
nature, are even more convincing 
to many minds than those based 
upon scientific data. For science 
goes but a short way along the 
shrouded path of infinite mystery, 
and can affirm only with a hesi- 
tating asseverance what may be 
afterwards overthrown by wider 
views and more perfect knowledge 
of the physical world. 

His work, though showing a wide 
knowledge of astronomical details, 
is yet quite free from technicalities, 
and therefore well suited to the 
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general reader and to young per- 
sons, who are often deterred from 
the study of astronomy by the dry 
array of figures, fearful and incom- 
prehensible, which beset their path; 
whereas the question of life in 
other worlds is one rather to be 
apprehended by feeling than 
demonstrated by mathematical 
calculations. He agrees with Mr. 
Proctor in the belief that the vital 
epochs in the universe are not 
simultaneous, but successive, and 
manifested only at long intervals. 
But his faith is greater, and he 
affirms, from spiritual insight, 
where Mr. Proctor only hazards 
a conjecture, derived from analogy. 
He recognizes, also, the unity of 
matter and the universality of 
law, but he makes no attempt to 
define the forms or modes of exist- 
ence of the planet races; he only 
claims for them conscious intelli- 
gence and a moral nature—that 
they are beings, therefore, who can 
show forth the glory of God through 
the intellect, the will, and the affec- 
tions, 

The question is one which has 
an immense influence upon the 
human mind, for if we believe in 
the eternal relation of all intelli- 
gences with each other and with 
God, the notion of annihilation 
after death becomes untenable and 
impossible. The universe, then, 
seems to us like an infinite harp— 
strike one chord, and all vibrate in 
unison—and we feel that man was 
not brought into this wondrous 
sphere of conscious being merely 
for this world and for this one 
brief life ; the whole planet system 
is his kingdom, and the whole 
universe is to him a consecrated 
temple, where, by right of his 
deathless intellect, he holds an 
eternal place. All progression is 
towards perfection, and, in those 
other worlds, man, gifted with 
divine strength and clothed upon 
with a more glorious vesture, may 
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find the antagonism between the 
higher and lower nature gradually 
become less and less, until at last 
the harmony between the will of 
man and the law of God is per- 
fected, and the ideal heaven of 
peace and blessedness is reached. 
Yet, in spite of this community 
with the universe, it seems the 
destiny of the human soul to be 
eternally alone. A crystal wall 
insulates and separates each one 
from his race, and even from his 
nearest kindred. There are despair- 
ful moments in life, when it seems 
as if we stood alone in the universe. 
We gravitate towards no centre— 
have no place in any system—and 
the primitive force which flung us 
into being seems ever hurling us 
onward.and downward into an in- 
finite depth of darkness, silence, 
and utter loneliness. No heart 
reveals itself fully to another; no 
soul can ever fully utter forth the 
infinite within in human speech. 
In prayer only do we seem to rise 
to that divine extasia when our 
souls mingle and blend with the 
one universal soul of the Universe, 
and, therefore, with truth, one of 
the Platonists has divinely called 
prayer pvyn povov mpoc povov— 
the flight of the Alone to the Alone. 
The full emancipation of the 
spirit, the rending of the bondage 
which fetters and limits it here within 
a prison, will be the work of an 
eternity. It takes millions of years 
to perfect a world; it may take 
millions on millions to perfect a 
human soul ; and as here on earth 
each generation hands on the torch 
of light to the next, and we walk 
in the accumulated light of all the 
ages—so the soul will gather light 
in its progress from star to star, 
for ever ascending nearer thethrone, 
but never one with God. Thus 
the individuality of each conscious 
being is preserved, and God and 
the soul remain eternally distinct 
though eternally united, in the 
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same relation as the planet worlds 
to the central sun. 

In contemplating the solar sys- 
tem in its unity one is struck with 
thesingularly rhythmic arrangement 
which connects planet with planet 
in one harmonious chord. Pytha- 


goras compared the solar system ~ 


to the chords of a lute, and had 
we ears to hear, what a magnificent 
diapason would reach us from the 
highest to the lowest note of their 
grand choral music, as the planets 
rush through space in orbits of well- 
adjusted harmonic distances! The 
relation to the number three is 
particularly worthy of note, the 
ancients have noticed this Triad in 
all things. Taking, for example, 
the inner planets, we find the year 
of Mercury to be about three 
months; Venus, six months; the 
Earth, twelve months; and Mars, 
twenty-four months. 

Then, also, in their respective 
distances from the sun, the same 
relation to the number three is 
observable. In approximate figures 
Mercury is distant thirty millions 
of miles ; Venus, sixty ; the Earth, 
ninety; and Mars, one hundred 
and eighty millions of miles from 
the sun. 

After passing these four smaller 
planets a great break occurs in the 
order of the system. In place of 
one large planet, there are numer- 
ous fragments, like islands in an 
gether ocean, either parts of a shat- 
tered world, or masses of material 
which never yet had the power to 
cohere, being drawn in opposite 
directions by the opposing influ- 
ences of Jupiter and the Sun. 

On passing from these half-formed 
worlds we arrive at a new order of 
planets of immense magnitude and 
immense length of years, but with 
days only half the length of ours. 
The four inner planets have a day 
of twenty-four hours; the four 
outer and larger a day of only nine 
hours or a little more. 
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The relation to the number three 
is also manifest in the stupendous 
masses of the outer planets. 

Jupiter, the first and largest, 
thirteen hundred times greater than 
the earth, has a year, or period of 
rotation round the sun, of twelve of 
our years; Saturn, next in order, 
of thirty years; Uranus of ninety 
years; and Neptune, the last and 
outermost, of one hundred and 
sixty years. Itis distant from the 
sun three thousand millions of 
miles, and the pale satellite that has 
been discovered attending its path 
has a solar distance of three times 
three thousand millions of miles. So 
that from the first planet, with its 
year of three months, and solar 
distance of thirty millions of miles, 
to the last revolving in the outer 
darkness, the relation to the num- 
ber three still holds its remarkable 
place. 

There may be some mystic sym- 
bolism in these numbers, for all 
Nature is full of symbolisms if we 
could only find the key. And in 
these immense orbs and orbits 
there is no vagueness, no element 
of chance; all is ordained with the 
precision of a mathematical intelli- 
gence and designer. 

With regard to the duration of 
life in the other planets, one can- 
not avoid hazarding some curious 
speculations, If the inhabitants, 
like man, are given about three 
score revolutions round the sun as 
the period of an ordinary life, then 
in Jupiter, the natural life would 
be seven hundred years ; in Saturn 
a thousand years; in Uranus, five 
thousand years; and in Neptune, 
life would reach to the enormous 
extent of ten thousand years. 

It is, indeed, impossible to be- 
lieve that in those outer planets 
with their immense orbits, the 
length of life would only equal 
ours; for, if so, those born in 
spring, in Neptune, for instance, 
would never gather the autumn 
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fruits,and those born in winter would 
never see the summer flowers. 

Yet, we have every reason to 
think that as there exists in these 
worlds a succession of seasons, and 
of day and night, so there must be 
seed time and harvest; the neces- 
sity of sustenance, of toil to pro- 
duce it, and of rest when the work 
is done. In fact that the lives of 
rational beings throughout all the 
worlds must be of the nature of 
the human, and, therefore, the du- 
ration of life must be in proportion 
to the sequence of the seasons. 
And from this enormous length of 
life they probably attain to a height 
of power and knowledge impos- 
sible to man in the brief span of 
threescore years. For the human 
intellect is limited in its operations 
chiefly because of the frail and 
rapidly decaying mechanism with 
which it is united, and through 
which alone it can manifest itself. 

What wonders might be achieved 
in Art and Science if only man 
were given a more powerful organ- 
ization, and a few centuries more 
of life. 

In the larger planets the material 
frames are, no doubt, proportionate 
to the vast length of life in strength 
and vitality, and are thus enabled 
to resist the disintegrating action 
of forces which destroy human or- 
ganizations in the poor limit of 
seventy years—a period which does 
not even equal six months of life 
in the planet Neptune. 

But in the minor planets, where 
the annual revolution is so brief, 
the conditions of life must be 
singularly different. The year of 
Mercury is but a summer's day, 
and that of Venus little more. Yet 
there also we find the regularly 
recurring seasons and the alter- 
nating day and night, as if toil and 
rest were as necessary as upon 
earth. But in those fiery regions 
can there be toil? or do souls pass 
swiftly through them as through a 
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purifying fire, before entering the 
temple of the sun, there to rest for 
evermore, after their long wander- 
ings of expiation through the series 
of the outer worlds? Perfect hap- 
piness may, indeed, never be ex- 
perienced in any grade of being; 
there will still be pain—not the 
pain resulting from weak organiza- 
tions, such as ours, but the pain of 
unfulfilled aspirations, of unsatis- 
fied desires—the finite still seeking 
to grasp the infinite, and finding 
still an infinite beyond. In such 
pain, however, there is no misery, 
rather, as Schopenhauer has re- 
marked, the intensest consciousness 
of life. Without it life would be 
mere passivity—a dull negation, 
where the upward striving of the 
soul would be annihilated. 

But the Weltschmerz—that name- 
less, bitter despair which haunts 
humanity—may have no place in a 
life that finds power always ready 
to equal aspiration. The triumphs 
of intellect will be more splendid, 
and the soul devoted to the culture 
of the beautiful will then be able to 
manifest the ideal in more perfect 
symbols. 

The recognition of truth, and 
the power to give it form in word 
or act, will always be the chief joy 
of exalted natures, even as it is 
here on earth to those who value 
the spiritual above the sensual life. 
But here we only see as in a glass 
darkly ; those who attain the higher 
life will read the mysteries of the 
universe by a purer light. Yet 
ascension may not be the imme- 
diate destiny of all. Those who 
voluntarily debase their nature to 
the level of the animal may be 
further debased for a time, and 
degraded to an existence fitted for 
lower brute natures, until, after the 
lapse of ages, elevation becomes 
possible, through the expiation of 
sorrow ; while those who have led 
the divine life on earth—the life 
after the spirit, and not after the 


flesh—will rise at once to diviner 
heights of being in higher and 
nobler worlds. 

The ancient philosophers, from 
Pythagoras to Plato, and from Plato 


_to Plotinus, have uttered many 


beautiful and striking thoughts 
concerning the state of the soul 
after death. Especially are the 
Neo-Platonists full of divine utter- 
ances, though they, indeed, may 
have caught the inspiration from 
St. Paul, with whose opinions, 
particularly as expressed in that 
marvellous masterpiece of eloquence 
and profound philosophy, the 15th 
of Ist Corinthians, their writings 
on a similar subject have a remark- 
able affinity. As St. Paul himself, a 
man of learning and genius, was 
not uninfluenced by the writings 
of Plato and Aristotle, with whose 
works he must have been perfectly 
familiar, having been brought up, 
as he expresses it, at the feet of 
Gamaliel, the most learned Jew of 
the period, and remarkable for his 
love of the Greek writers and his 
endeavours to introduce the know- 
ledge of Greek literature and philo- 
sophy amongst the Jewish youth. 
It is singular that, with all the me- 
chanical aids now given to science, 
the moderns, so far as the know- 
ledge of a future life is concerned, 
have not passed the level reached 
by the sublime guesses of the 
ancients. The philosophers of 
above two thousand years ago 
recognized and affirmed progressive 
mutation under immutable laws; 
the incessant destruction and reno- 
vation of all things; the dual 
nature of man, half animal, half 
God ; the opposing forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion—of love and 
hate, as the principle of mo- 
tion in all things; the necessity 
of the knowledge of evil, through 
which alone the soul learns to know 
its strength ; the origin of all things. 
from fire, which is the theory of 
Mr. Proctor, as well as of Empedo- 
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cles; and the purification of the 
soul through infinite progression 
and ascension, as taught by Plato. 

Plato asserts that our souls, 
“when they are perfectly established 
with the Soul of the World, will be 
likewise perfect, reign on high, and 
govern the universe itself.” And 
souls of this exalted nature will be 
shrined in a glorified form, subject 
neither to infirmity nor defect. 
And Plotinus maintains that “souls 
are eternally changing forms ; and 
as often as a soul is able to rise 
beyond the bounds of earthly gene- 
ration, it lives divinely with the 
universal soul.” 

The theory of the existence of 
another life necessarily means a 
higher life—for we judge by ana- 
logy—all things here rise to a 
higher life through death, by which 
they attain to a nobler incarna- 
tion. 

The sublime views of Plato on 
the descent of the soul into the 
body, as into a prison house, or 
sepulchre, having first drank of the 
waters of oblivion before entering 
the earthly life, and its subsequent 
resurrection and purification 
through death, finds credence in 
many thoughtful minds, though 
visible, tangible proof may be 
wanting of the truth of the theory. 
We moderns come, perhaps, too 
arrogantly and proudly into the 
temple of knowledge. We stand 
when we should kneel; and irony 
and self-sufficing dogmatism dis- 
card with a sarcasm all belief in 
mysteries which cannot be verified 
by experience and observation. 
The final word of the modern philo- 
sophy is, that we know nothing of 
life beyond the grave, because 
nothing can be known. But the 
soul refuses to accept this final 
word, and still searches the infinite 
for some symbol, or analogy, or 
law that can give the hope of a 
future life redeemedfrom the narrow 
limitations of the present, and con- 
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firm the prescience of an existence 
transfigured to glory by unclouded 
intellect, a finer organism, and the 
highest aims of a purified moral 
nature. 

With this hope we can better 
sustain the mysterious dispensation 
of sorrow that shrouds this earthly 
life, and the coming of that awful 
moment of gloom when death iays 
on us his icy hand to draw us down 
to the grave :— 


“ Nor think it misery to be a man; 
Who thinks it is will never be a God.” 


If it be impossible to prove the 
unknown and the unknowable, it 
is equally impossible to eradicate 
the universal intuition of humanity 
that the soul will one day be eman- 
cipated from the prison house, and 
arise from the sepulchre. Faber, 
the great religious poet of this 
century, has expressed this yearn- 
ing of the soul towards freedom 
in verse as beautiful as Plato’s 
words :— 


“ We have imprisoned by our sin 
Man’s dread intelligences, 

And broken lights are flooded in 
Upon them by the senses. 

She sitteth there, a captive maiden, 
Upon the cold bars leaning, 

Until her bosom is dread-laden, 
With all Life's lustrous meaning.” 


Of all the Arts by which the 
Invisible, the Ideal, and the Eter- 
tal are manifested, perhaps music 
excels all others in its power to 
reveal to us the existence of this 
dimly discovered higher life of the 
future; and there are moments 
when, lifted to ecstasy by the inspi- 
ration of music, we feel the deep 
affinity of the human with the 
divine intelligence, and a belief in 
the invisible comes over the mind 
with the strength of the proto-mar- 
tyr’s faith when, looking upward 
with death-shadowed eyes, he saw 
Heaven opened, and Christ, the 
head and type of a glorified hu- 
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manity standing at the right hand 
of God. 

The followers of Pythagoras 
made a beautiful use of music as 
an influence to act upon the spirit- 
ual nature. Before retiring to rest 
they purified the reason by certain 
odes and peculiar songs which 
quieted the periurbations of the 
day ; and sometimes even by musi- 
cal sounds alone they healed the 
passions of the soul as if by en- 
chantment. 

And it was their idea that the 
soul, before she gave herself up to 
the body, was the auditor of divine 
harmony, and that now some melo- 
dies heard on earth have the power 
to wake within her the memory of 
that music, and she is lifted by it 
into a divine sympathy with the 
divine. 

The greatest names in the world’s 
intellectual history have upheld the 
theory that our earth is not the 
sole point in the infinite cosmic 
scheme where conscious intelli- 
gence exists. Indeed, so instinc- 
tive is the belief in life in other 
worlds, that the doctrine is accepted 
by most minds passively, and with- 
out examining the grounds upon 
which belief may be based. Mr. 
Proctor, though he does not write to 
prove that there are other inhabited 
worlds, yet is led up to the convic- 
tion by his own deductions from 
peo phenomena. His views, 

owever, though eminent for the 
brilliancy and power with which 
they are set forth, and made com- 
prehensible to all, even the most 
unscientific minds, differ in no way 
from those expressed by Kant a 
century ago in his work entitled, 
“ A General History and Theory of 
the Heavens.” Both he and Mr. 
Proctor hold the belief in the suc- 
cession of vital epochs; in the 
lumivosity of Jupiter as a light- 
giving sun; and the incessant for- 
mation and destruction of worlds 
by absorption into their primaries, 


from whence they are again cast 
forth by the action of heat, to com- 
mence anew their existence as re- 
volving systems round a central 
sun. 

The views of the great German 
philosopher concerning the inhabi- 
tants of the planets are worthy of 
note. He affirms his belief that 
the perfection of spiritual and 
material life in the planet worlds. 
increases in direct proportion to 
their distance from the sun. Thus 
Mercury and Venus are placed in 
the lowest degree of existence ; 
the earth holds an average place 
imperfect still, but showing signs 
of progression, while the highest 
development is found in the outer 
regions of the solar system. And 
he assigns as a reason that the 
density of the larger planets is 
much less, and the materials of 
which they are formed are much 
less coarse and ponderous than 
those of the inner planets, which 
we are accustomed to consider as 
the bright and beautiful regions of 
eternal summer. 

In studying these theories of the 
Infinite Cosmos, an involuntary 
shudder of awe, almost of terror, 
comes over the mind at the thought 
that we, frail, weak, much-suffering 
mortals, evolved from matter by the 
eternal forces, why or how we know 
not, without our volition, without 
the power to fall out of the ranks 
into the rest of annihilation, are 
destined for ever and for ever to end- 
less mutations of form in an endless 
succession of Jives, still, perhaps, of 
toil and labour and sorrow, under 
an eternal and changeless system 
of inflexible law. Turn where we 
will, the despotism of law confronts 
us. There is no escape from this 
awful, all-compelling power. Sen- 
tient or non-sentient, the monads 
of the universe must exist through- 
out all eternity, and fulfil the work 
destined for them by the unseen 
Omnipotent Intelligence, who re- 
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veals himself only through laws. 
And each day, as science extends her 
conquests over ignorance, more and 
more of the phenomena of life and 
the universe are placed under law. 

We now know that virtue consists 
in obedience to law, and that all 
evil, all crime, and vice, with their 
consequences of social and moral 
ruin, all disasters and catastrophes 
by which thousands perish, and all 
the ills that flesh is heir to, result 
from the violation or disregard of 
some law, physical or moral. Yet, 
granting this, we stand before the 
thick darkness of another mystery. 
Happiness, as might naturally be 
expected, does not in this world 
follow obedience to law—at least, 
as far as regards the outer life. 
«The wicked flourish like a green 
bay tree; the righteous perisheth, 
and no man layeth it to heart.” 
The recompense and the punish- 
ment, then, must be within. There 
is, probably, no suffering like 
remorse, no peace like that of a 
good conscience, void of offence 
before God and men. The com- 
pensation will come, perhaps, in 
those higher states of being in 
which we all must believe. The 
suffering of mortal life would be 
unjust, unless it were meant for 
purification, because it would be 
useless. The idea that lies at the 
basis of all things in the universe 
is ultimate good, and man must 
work out this idea in the world 
which he has been given to rule, 
through obedience to the laws writ- 
ten on his heart, revealed in nature, 
and manifested through the history 
of all human lives. 
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Perfect obedience to the divine 
idea may never be attained. God 
alone is ; man is eternally becoming. 
But through the endless succes- 
sion of ages and of existences, each 
diviner than the preceding, the soul 
will go on unto perfection, until the 
physical and moral nature attain 
to their full beauty and harmony, 
and men shall be as gods. 

Mr. Proctor deserves the thanks. 
of the age for having given a fresh 
stimulus to this most important 
subject by his learned and lucid 
works. The bold and brilliant 
audacity with which he unveils the 
mysteries of the infinite, his clear 
and eloquent, yet simple style, his 
vast generalizations and fearless 
assumptions from the known to 
the unknown, combine to make his 
astronomical essays the most ex- 
citing and profoundly interesting 
of all the speculative studies re- 
cently given to literature. His 
facts and deductions are alike 
dazzling, from the wide amplitude 
and universal range of his know- 
ledge over all that exists; and 
though he_ reasons _ entirely 
from physical phenomena, as 
they have been, are now, and will 
be in the eternal duration and 
eternal change of all things, yet he, 
as well as Mr. Hamilton, whose 
arguments presuppose a religious 
belief, can recognize the signature 
of the Omnipotent God written 
upon the mighty dome of Heaven 
in hieroglyphics, whose glorious 
symbols are worlds, and suns, and 
systems, revolving throughout eter- 
nity. 
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BURIED POETS. 


By tue Lancasuire WIrTon. 


JOHN SKELTON. 


We have long held the opinion 
that a biographer or historian can, 
at his own will, make heroes or 
villains of the persons he selects 
for treatment. Not only can he do 
this with such good grace as to 
drag a number of persons into 
his meshes; but he can also make 
the virtues of one man appear 
crimes, and the failings of another 
appear beauties of character, as is 
his wont. But this we believe 
to be in diametrical antagonism 
to the duty of either, historian 
or biographer, whose office is un- 
doubtedly to chronicle all the im- 
portant features and facts connected 
with his subject; and then to leave 
his reader to decide as to whether 
such a character was good or bad, 
or such an action beneficial or 
fruitless. It, however, too fre- 
quently happens that an author, 
having certain prejudices, and 
having selected certain men for his 
admiration, bedevils all those 
against whom his ill will is levelled, 
yet lauds to the utmost of his 
power his own pets, whose faults 
he overlooks, whose innate good- 
ness he magnifies ; and were we to 
rest satisfied with one opinion, 
many of us would have different 
notions to those we entertain. 
Perhaps ‘no poet who has risen 
to distinction in English literature 
would be a more pliant figure for 
an intemperate biographer than 


John Skelton; a writer would only 
have to set out with the idea of 
making a hero of him, or a rascal, 
to succeed in doing so. He lived 
in stirring times, led an adventurous 
life, had his faults, his friends and 
foes, among each of which great 
men were numbered. The days 
of the eighth Harry and the mighty 
lord Cardinal were not those of quiet 
and repose, but rather those of 
activity, of unceasing excitement, 
and religious revolution. In such 
times men possessed of the genius 
and learning of Skelton found it 
easy to become popular, and like- 
wise easy to make bosom friends 
deadly enemies. This was the case 
with our poet; he attained un- 
limited popularity, was looked upon 
as the shining light in letters of his 
country, and yet he was constantly 
in trouble, brought about at times 
by his own folly, and at others by 
those very compositions which in 
some quarters gained him friends, 
and in others begot him foes. 

John Skelton belonged to a 
Cumberland family, and was born 
about the year 1460. Not many 
details of his early life are known, 
but it is certain that in 1484 he took 
the degree of M.A. at Cambridge, 
and then went to study at Oxford. 
Shortly after, he began to write 
poetry, and received the patronage 
of Henry Algernon Percy, fifth 
Earl of Northumberland, who, to 
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his honour bé it said, was a patron 
of the fine arts at a time when the 
nobility were grossly ignorant ; and, 
as a proof of his liking for poetry, 
we may mention that there is in the 
British Museum a splendidly en- 
grossed and illuminated MS. which 
belonged to that nobleman, and 
which contains several pieces of 
verse. It has been said, that 
Skelton was not worthy of so 
illustrious a patron; but surely 
this is a mistake, when Erasmus 
could salute him with the title of 
“ Britanicarum literarum decus et 
lumen.” And he must have been 
highly esteemed to have been ap- 
pointed tutor to the young Prince 
Henry, whose poet laureate he after- 
wards became, being installed in 
that office at Oxford about 1490. 
In this capacity he wore a robe of 
white and green, with the word 
“Calliope” embroidered on_ it. 
His lines on the costume are as 
follows :— 


“ Calliope 

As ye may se 
Regent is she 

Of poetes al; 
Whiche gaue to me 
The high degre 
Laureat to be 

Of fame royall, 
Whose name enrolde 
With silke and golde 
I dare be bolde 

Thus for to were.” 


Caxton employed him to look 
over a romance, founded really on 
the Aneid, but translated from the 
French, and in the preface he 
loudly praises Skelton’s intellect. 
Honours, too, were conferred upon 
him by the celebrated University of 
Louvain, where, it is presumed, 
Goldsmith, generations after, took 
his medical degree. 

After being made poet laureate 
he sought holy orders, and was 
made sub-deacon, deacon, and priest 
in the year 1498, first serving at 
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Trempington, in Cambridgeshire, 
and then at Daltying. Finally he 
was appointed to the cure of Diss 
in Norfolk. His conduct here was 
marked by great irregularity, buf- 
foonery, and a total defiance of the 
ecclesiastical laws. 

The severity of Henry VIII. on 
those priests who dared to marry 
was unmerciful, and as a conse- 
quence if any of them kept or 
married a woman they were far 
from owning to it. The opinions of 
Luther on the point of priests 
marrying were not much known in 
England, though it is certain that 
many of those who took oaths of 
chastity frequently violated them. 
However, at Diss, Skelton kept a 
woman—as wife or concubine, it 
mattered little to his superiors—and 
the Bishop of Norwich hearing of 
this (indeed the poet’s own congre- 
gation sent information), he was 
suspended, the prelate alleging 
“that he was guilty of certain 
crimes, as most poets are.” 

This is a startling accusation 
against those in the service of the 
Muses, but Skelton took it easy, 
and, it is said, went into the pulpit 
child in hand, and, showing it to 
his parishioners, remarked that it 
was as well formed and perfect as 
any of theirs; that its mother was 
as nice a wench as any in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and, further, that envy 
had prompted them to the proceed- 
ings they had taken. 

He went to London afterwards, 
and on account of a most invective 
satire which he hurled against 
Wolsey, and of which we shall 
speak presently, he was compelled 
to fly to the Sanctuary at West- 
minster to escape the Cardinal’s 
vengeance. Here he remained, 
writing several poems at the re- 
quest of the Abbot Islip, and dying 
under that hospitable roof in the 
year 1529. On his death-bed he 
said he had always regarded the 
woman he had kept as his wife ; 
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and, moreover, he is said to have 
uttered a prophecy foretelling the 
downfall of Wolsey, which actuully 
took place a os after the poet’s 
death ; though, as Fuller quaintly 
remarks, it required no very great 
acquaintance with the proverbs of 
Solomon to prognosticate what 
Skelton did, for, as the wise king 
says, “ Pride goeth before a fall.” 
He was buried at St. Margaret’s 
Church, near at hand, and the in- 
scription over his grave, which ran 
as follows— 

“Joannes Skeltonus, vates, Pierius, 
hic situs est ”"— 


was understood to allude to his 
death-bed utterances, the word 
“vates” meaning either poet or 
prophet. 

Such is a brief narrative of the 
life of Skelton, a poet of note, an 
eminent scholar, an important 
character in the history of his 
times, and a singular biographical 
figure. He wrote Latin with the 
purest elegance, and he composed 
the grossest pieces of buffuonery 
and ribaldry. The first in the field 
of English satire, no successor has 
rivalled him in strong and fierce 
invective. We have a fancy, arising 
from various coincidences of cha- 
racter, life, and writing, to place by 
his side, as a companion statue in 
the same niche, the degraded but 
talented Charles Churchill. Both 
were clergymen, both loved wine 
and women, and both were para- 
mount in the same branch of litera- 
ture—biting satire; though Church- 
ill never attained the same high 
position in society as Skelton, nor 
was he possessed of the same clas- 
sical knowledge. 

Very voluminous were our poet's 
productions, including, among 
others, “The Bownge of Cvurte,” 
“Colyn Cloute,” and ‘‘ Why come 
ye nat to Courte?” Speaking of 
these compositions, Southey says, 
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“The power, the strangeness, the 
volubility of his language, the 
audacity of his satire, and the per- 
fect originality of his manner, 
render Skelton one of the most 
extraordinary writers of any age 
or country.” As Skelton said of 
himself, and bis words are true (for 
beneath his clownish and macaronic 
style there lies a stratum of solid 
sense) that— 


“ Though my rhyme be ragged, 
Tattered and jagged, 
Rudely rain beaten, 

Rusty and moth eaten, 
If ye take : ell therewith 
It hath in it some pith.” 


“The Bownge of Courte” is alle- 
gorical, “Colyn Cloute”’ a satire on 
the abuses existing among the 
clergy, and in which the author 
strongly condemns Wycliffe, Huss, 
and Luther. ‘“‘ Why come ye nat 
to Courte?” and “Speke, Parrot,” 
were personal attacks on Cardinal 
Wolsey, which severed their friend- 
ship ; and it is for these poems that 
Skelton had to seek the Sanctuary. 
They are coarse; but it may be 
argued in favour of our poet that 
had he not written for the mob, 
he would not have dared to give 
expression to such sentiments in 
such dangerous times. In “ Why 
come ye nat to Courte ?” Skelton 
holds Wolsey up for ridicule, detail- 
ing all his faults with derision, 
scarcely allowing the native of Ips- 
wich one good quality, though most 
assuredly he had many ; for instance, 
he founded Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and he was not afraid of 
spending his immense revenues in 
encouraging the arts. Of the Car- 
dinal’s insolence our poet says,— 


“ But this mad Amalek, 
Like to Amamelek, 
He regarded lords 
No more than potshords ; 
He is in such elation 
Of his exaltation, 
And the supportation 
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Of our sovereign lord, 
That, God to record, 

He ruleth all at will 
Without reason or skill.” 


His “ Tunnyng of Elynoure Rum- 
mynge ” is undoubtedly one of the 
coarsest and most detestable pieces 
of vulgarity ever written in our 
language. It was probably this 


poem that made Pope exclaim— 


“Chaucer’s worse ribaldry is learn’d 
by rote, 
And beastly Skelton Heads of 
Houses quote;” 


or caused Anne Strickland, in her 
“ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
to call Skelton “a ribald and ill- 
living wretch;” or provoked Putten- 
ham, Elizabeth’s critic, to say, 
“Such are the rhymes of Skelton, 
usurping the name of a poet lau- 
reat, being indeed but a rude, ray]- 
ing rhymer, and all his doings 
ridiculous—pleasing only the popu- 
lar ear;” or, called forth Dr. 
Jchnson’s observation that “ Skel- 
ton cannot be said to have attained 
great elegance of language.” 

We will not attempt to defend 
his coarseness and obscenity ; they 
are beyond pardon, nor can it be 
said that they are the reflection of 
the manners of his times; they are 
nothing but the sad degradation of 
great genius, which, while conde- 
scending to the lowest class of bur- 
lesque, could show its superiority 
in higher and more manly branches 
of art. 

The poet’s other performances, 
“ Phyllyp Sparowe,” and “The Gar- 
lande of Laurell,” are of a diffe- 
rent stamp. Several great autho- 
rities have expressed an opinion of 
unqualified admiration for the poem 
of “ Phyllyp Sparowe,” whick Cole- 
ridge calls exquisite and original ; 
whilst Warton, Southey, aud D'Is- 
raeli are equally expressive. 
Warton styles “The Garlande of 
Laurell” his best attempt at high- 
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class poetry, but at the same time 
maintains that, beyond a few pas- 
sages it seldom rises above medio- 
crity. To counteract this, we must 
say that on the same authority the 
name of Skelton appears among the 


- first writers of Latin poetry in 


England; no little honour. ‘The 
“Garlande”’ is all about himself 
an@ his works ; and is so egotistical 
as to provoke laughter; certain it 
is no other poet ever wrote so long 
a poem upon himself. It was pro- 
duced while he was the guest of 
Elizabeth Stafford, Countess of 
Surrey, at Sheryfhotton Castell in 
Yorkshire, and was suggested by 
the ladies weaving a garland for the 
author. 

Before we proceed to view Skel- 
ton in another light, that of drama- 
tist, we will mention his trick of 
running Latin quotations, which 
Dunbar, the Scotch poet, did with 
singular success, into his English 
verse; and we will call to memory 
the metre called Skeltonical, which 
D’Israeli calls ‘“‘ wild and airy; the 
chimes ring on the ear, and the 
thoughts are flung about like corus- 
cations,” and of which our poet 
was falsely believed to be the 
originator. Then we come to the 
“‘Merie Tales made by Maister Skel- 
ton.” The following is a specimen 
of the Skeltonical metre :— 


“ Of suche vagabundus 
Speaketh totus mundus, 
How some syng abundus 
Cum ipsis et illis 
Qui manent in villis 
Est uxor velancilla, 
Welcome Jack and Gilla, 
My pretty Petronilla, 

And you will be stilla 
And shall have your willa ; 
Of such pater noster pekes 
All the world spekes.” 


This may appear claptrap, but 
in many instances it calls up the 
most ludicrous associations, some- 
what akin to the stock and store of 
Rabelais. 
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In juxtaposition with the above 
airy effusion, place the following 
stanza taken from a sonnet addressed 
to Maistress Isabel Pennell :— 


“Your colowre 
Is like the daisy flowre 
After the April showre, 

Sterre of the morowe graye ! 
The blossome on the spraye, 4 
The freshest flowre of Maye, 

Madenly demure, 
Of womanhede the lure.” 


The ideas are pretty, and the flow 
easy and graceful. 

The ‘“‘ Merie Tales” are said by 
some to have been written by 
Skelton ; but this is denied by others, 
who assert that they are nothing 
but a tissue of imaginations ; though 
it is probable Skelton’s conduct 
suggested them. They are fifteen 
in number, and some of them some- 
what amusing, as is also this anec- 
dote :— 


“A poure begger, that was: foule, 
blacke, and lothlye to beholde, cam 
upon a tyme unto Mayster Skelton the 
poete, and asked him his almes. To 
whom Mayster Skelton sayde, I pray 
the gette the awaye fro me, for thou 
lokeste as though thou camest out of 
helle. The poure man perceyuing he 
would gyue him no thinge answerd : 
For soth syr, ye say trouthe I came 
out of helle. Why dyddst thou nat 
tary styl there? quod Mayster Skelton. 
Mary syr, quod the begger, there is no 
roume for suche poure beggers as I am ; 
all is kepte for suche gentyl men as 
ye be.” 


Skelton was also the author of 
the first drinking song of any 
worth in England. We transcribe 
& passage :— 


“ T care ryte nowghte 
I take no thowte 

For clothes to kepe me warme, 
Have I goode dryncke 
I surely thyncke 

Nothing canne do me harme, 
For truly than 
I feare no man 
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When I am armed 
And trouly warmed 
With joly good ale and olde.” 


We now come to speak of Skel- 
ton in his last character, that of a 
dramatist. He has been, not inap- 
propriately, styled the father of 
the English drama; his Enterlude 
of Vertue, his comedy Archademios, 
have both been lost; and only one 
copy of Magnyfycence was in exis- 
tence at the time of Warton, as also 
only one of the Vigramansir. Wyn- 
ken de Worde printed the last play, 
and during its progress the Devil 
kicks the Necromancer for waking 
him so early in the morning. His 
Satanic Majesty also hurls Simony, 
a female in the part, to the un- 
fathomable sulphur of Cocytus to 
be fried and roasted along with 
Mahomet, Pontius Pilate, and 
others. It ends with a view of 
hell and a dance between the Devil 
and the Necromancer. This ended, 
the Devil trips his companion’s 
heels up and disappears in fire and 
smoke—Ezeunt Omnes ! 

This was acted before Henry 
VIII. one Palm Sunday, and let 
us hope His Royal Highness was 
pleased with the performance. 

The play called Magnyfycence 
has been called the dullest in the 
English language. It certainly 
lacks dramatic incident; yet it 
cannot be denied that it is far 
superior to the compositions of his 
contemporaries in the same line. 

We have now given a sketch of 
Skelton and his works. For his 
own comfort, had he been more 
discreet it would have been wiser; 
had he been more modest in some 
of his writings his readers would 
have been obliged to him. He 
stands before you as he lived ; his 
works have :lways excited interest, 
and as long as such is the case, 
Skelton, with his faults, mediocri- 
ties, and beauties, will be read by 
the student and the historian. 
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DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 


DEATH. 


Ox thou! whose dread mysterious call 

Strikes terror to the hearts of all, 

By mortals deemed their direst foe, 

The climax of their earthly woe, 

Come unto me, who will not fear 

Thy footstep’s swift approach to hear ; 

Who longs oblivion to attain 

In respite from this restless brain ; 

Who fain would be at rest with thee, 

From every wild emotion free. 

Come, that thy dewy touch may chill 

The passions that this heart o’er fill! " 
With thy dark mantle veil at last 
The cruel and remorseless past, 

And thus the haunting form shall flee 
Of ever present memory. 
‘Come unto me and break at last 

The hated bonds that hold me fast, 
The fetters forged by earth, that durst , 
By thee, and thee alone be burst ; 

From their vile thraldom set me free, 

By thy all glorious liberty. 


Shall union with thee prove a sleep, 
A rigid trance so dread—so deep— 
‘That the immortal spirit’s light 
Shall, too, expire beneath thy night ? 
Or shall it wander unconfined, 
impalpable as breath of wind, 
Through the illimitable space, 

Nor care to seek a resting place ? 
No, she shall surely earthward rove, 
To watch unseen her cherished love, 
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To be his Angel, pure and bright, 
And so to shield him day and night; 
Sinless to linger by his side, 

That priceless right in life denied. 


Come, then, mysterious stranger, quickly come, 
And lead me now, a willing captive, home ; 
And reck not whither the freed spirit flies, 
To earthly haunts, or upward to the skies, 
So that thou this frail form shalt have alone 
In such enduring wedlock for thine own 
That come what may, or let what e’er betide, 
Nor foe nor friend may claim it from thy side. 
Allure my vision till at last I see 
The form of him so madly loved, in thee; 
Oh! then what sweet fruition shall I find 
From the dark wanderings of this tortured mind ! 
Thrice welcome death! for thou canst bring me near, 
That one beloved— for evermore so dear ! 
Then come, my own! and let me now obtain 
The bliss for which I sighed so oft in vain. 
Behold these outstretched arms, these pleading eyes— 
How canst thou still resist these ceaseless sighs ? 
Oh! swiftly come, and for the past atone, 
And make me evermore all thine alone. 
Was mortal lover e’er so wooed in vain, 
So longed for, yet so hopeless to obtain ? 
When ev'n in fancy to my breast I clasp 
Thy coveted form, thou dost elude my grasp ; 
Dost shun me more, and further flee away 
The more this beating heart would bid thee stay ; 
Yet could I love for hatred ne’er mistake, 
Nor doubt what thou endurest for my sake, 
Who lovest me much—yet from thyself would'st save 
Or from still darker ills beyond the grave ; 
But it were vain to try and break the spell 
That lures me ever down—perchance to hell, 
For beckoning onward to destruction fast, 
I love the fatal spell that’s o’er me cast— 
Are these the ravings of a maniac mind ? 
And is the light of Reason growing blind ? 
What lurid light instead now burns my brain 
With fiery—maddening—never dying pain ? 

- + + * > 
Supremest joy! for thou art drawing near, 
I feel thy form approach, thy voice I hear ; 
Thou’rt come! thou'rt come at last! How could’st thou stay 
In feigned aversion thus so long away ? 
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Draw nearer still, and let my temples rest 
For one enraptured moment on thy breast ; 
Impassioned kisses from thy lips I press, 
Though swiftest poison lurk in their caress. 


Even now that poison’s sure effect I feel, 

Its subtle influences o'er me steal, 

Thy cold, congealing touch with strange new pain 
Hath penetrated evcry quivering vein ; 

Dark swimming mists arise and veil my sight 

So that I see thee now no more aright. 

An unknown terror chills and weighs my heart 
With sense of coming ills that ne’er depart. 
Unloose thy griping hold! For air I gasp 
Beneath the clutches of thy iron grasp. 

This whirling brain, these fainting senses reel 
And sicken with the agony they feel. 

Oh! awful horrors! now thy form seems changed 
To make this hopeless mind still more deranged ; 
Thou art not he I summoned—but a shade 

Of fearful aspect, by some foul fiend made. 
Thou'rt come to mock me—and to make more wide 
The yawning gulf that parts me from his side ; 
Unclasp thy arms and let me breathe again 
Unstified by this fierce—convulsive pain. 


Oh woe unutterable! in vain I flee 
From this dread skeleton fast bound to me ; 

Its pestilential breath that fans my cheek 

With vapours from the charnel house doth reek, 
It racks my palpitating frame with throes 

And more than e’er was felt of human woes ; 
And now decay’s revolting horrors rise 

In all their loathsome forms before my eyes ; 
The dews of death are settling on my brow, 

O for one outstretched hand to save me now! 
Soon shall these livid limbs become so cold 
They'll no more shudder ‘neath thy icy hold! 
Soon shall these sightless eyeballs cease to see 
That dreadful visage now confronting me; 
Together hand in hand we'll downward go 

To where the shadowy river dark doth flow, 
And o’er the waters of its waveless tide, 

We'll float to unknown regions side by side, 

My race is run ; to earth’s receding shore, 

I bid farewell for ever—ever—more. 
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IMMORTALITY, 


Thou sable curtain that obscurest the sight 
And veil’st Eternity from mortal eyes ; 
Reveal one glimpse of that far hidden light 
And bid thy impenetrable folds arise. 


* + * * * 


The mists are cleared, and lo! revealed to view, 
Stretches a far wide-spreading mountain range, 
Whose summits soar to the ethereal blue, 
Tinted with radiant hues that ever change ; 
Caught and reflected from the glory bright 

Of heaven's immortal ever blessed clime, 

That sheds upon them her supernal light 

For these fair peaks are not the hills of time. 
Above—around them, spreads unbounded space, 
Oppressive in its vast immensity ; 

While the dark depths of their unfathomed base 
Are plunged and lost in black obscurity. 

Upon a distant summit of that chain 

A pale and solitary spirit stands, 

Who looks around for angel guide in vain 

To be her pilot through those unknown lands. 
While lonely there she seems to watch and wait 
With folded wing, and drooping, tim’rous eye, 
In tremulous uncertainty of fate 

She scans the measureless infinity : 

In deep oblivion of the vanished past, 
Forgetful of her ill-starred life on earth, 

And time’s dark sorrows that might not outlast 
The era of her new immortal birth. 

Oblivious too, of what so late engrossed 

Her very essence—all-absorbing love— 

Life's master passion, that would dare almost 
Prolong his powerful sway to realms above ; 
Now of his ravages no trace is left, 

Nor aught of earthliness, but a vague sense 

Of some dark struggle over, which bereft 

Her mind of memory; so dim and dense 

Each past idea, as when from feverish trance, 
And long delirium a mortal wakes, 

When o’er his mental weakness the first glance 
Of consciousness and recollection breaks, 


A freshening breeze sweeps o'er the landscape now 
And animates anew her drooping eye, 
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It wafts the golden tresses from her brow, 

And streaks her pallid cheek with roseate dye : 
New vigour from that quickening breath she inhales, 
And fearless, she uplifts her beaming eyes 

To a far distant light that now unveils, 

And through bright clouds of glory seems to rise ; ' 
While on that light she sets her steadfast gaze, 
A wail of deepest woe is upward borne 

From the dark regions where no cheering rays, 
Dispel the shades encircling the forlorn. 

She shuddering listens to that anguished cry, 
Now oft repeated from the dark abyss 

Where suffering souls in bitter torment sigh, 
And turns her gaze from the abodes of bliss. 

A pained, and troubled glance flits o’er her brow, 
And brimming, welling tears almost o’erflow, 
For with those mournful wailings memory now 
Brings rushing back the byegone long ago; 

Her own frail life on earth—the bitter grief 
That adverse fate allotted to her share, 

Life's last dark sorrow that found dire relief 

In frenzied madness and in death's despair : 

But those bright tears are destined ne’er to fall, 


They're dried ere they forsake her glistening eyes ; 
A distant voice of mercy now doth call 

And bids her hasten to the glowing skies ; 

So she outspreads her wings, and soars away 
Through the cerulean air to realms above, 

Guided and drawn by the life giving ray 

Shed from the fountain of Eternal Love. 
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The Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States. By 
Dr. H. von Holst, translated from 
the German by J. J. Lalor and 
A. B. Mason. London: Triibner 
and Co.—During the Crimean war, 
when the whole country rang with 
bitter complaints of woful misman- 
agement in the commissariat and 
transport departments, it was re- 
marked by the late Prince Cansort 
that representative government was 
on its trial. With especial aptness 


may it be said, that the constitution 
of the United States has been on 
its trial during the recent Presi- 


dential election, which for four 
months or more attracted such 
general attention, and kept all in 
suspense as to the result. It is the 
history of this constitution which 
Professor von Holst has undertaken 
to write, a task which he intends to 
make the chief occupation of his 
life as a student and writer. The 
subject is one of special and uni- 
versal interest. The republic of 
the United States diffsrs from all 
others in its rapid growth, its pre- 
sent greatness, and its promising 
future. Never before has the ex- 
periment of republicanism been 
tried on so vast a scale. Now that 
the constitution has lasted for 
a century, it is time that its his- 
tory should be written in a 
masterly, exhaustive, and impartial 
manner. 

Professor von Holst possesses 
undeniable qualifications for this 
important and difficult task. He 
has shown great industry and care 
in turning every available means of 
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information to account, having mas- 
tered the whole body of contempo- 
rary literature connected with the 
subject. In addition to this, he 
has had the advantage of residing 
in the United States for five years, 
during which time he has made it 
his business to study the history, 
nature, and working of the consti- 
tution. By this means he has ac- 
quired a familiarity with the people 
and their institutions, second only 
to that of a native citizen. Con- 
sequently, so far as a knowledge of 
facts is concerned, he is unques- 
tionably entitled to deference. If 
he falls short of a native writer in 
perfect acquaintance with the per- 
sons and events of the period, and 
correct appreciation of constitu- 
tional proceedings, he has the ad- 
vantage of an impartiality to which 
none but a foreigner can lay claim, 
and which more than compensates 
for the slight shortcoming in point 
of knowledge. No writer before 
him has combined the two essen- 
tials of knowledge and impartiality 
in so high a degree. De Tocqueville, 
though equally impartial and more 
philosophical, was certainly not 
nearly so well informed. Ameri- 
can writers, with all their know- 
ledge, are notorious for their na- 
tional vanity, and therefore require 
to be read with caution. Taught 
from their earliest childhood to re- 
gard their constitution as the per- 
fection of human wisdom, which 
nothing short of special divine in- 
spiration can account for, they are 
disqualified for studying its nature 
and history with any sort of impar- 
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tiality, even if the evidence brought 
before them were not naturally 
one-sided. “The constitution,” 
says Professor von Holst, “has 
found many learned and intelligent 
commentators; but they have all 
considered its excellence to be an 
undoubted and universally admitted 
fact. What should have been only 
the result of their investigation, 
they made the premises of their 
arguments.” 

Professor von Holst, on the con- 
trary, comes to the subject with a 
perfectly unbiassed mind. He 
treats it simply as a philosophical 
study, a great problem in soci- 
ology, the solution of which is the 
only object he has in view. If he 
arrives at conclusions less flattering 
to the constitution and its founders 
than is agreeable to Americans and 
their admirers, it is not from any 
prejudice against them. On the 
contrary, he asserts—and gives sub- 
stantial proof of his assertion— 
that he has great sympathy with 
them, and great respect for them. 
He has been forced to his conclu- 
sions, after careful consideration, 
simply by fact and reason. His 
object is not to depreciate, but 
merely to get at the truth, which 
he has taken great pains to ascer- 
tain, and he is therefore fairly en- 
titled to confidence. He looks 
upon the American revolution, not 
as something unprecedented and 
marvellous, the result of a special 
interposition of Providence, but as 
“only an act of the great drama, 
the history of western civilization,” 
the actors in which “were neither 
demi-gods nor devils, but men, 
struggling under many shortcom- 
ings, but with great energy, their 
way onward, not with startling 
leaps, but advancing step by step, 
just as all the rest of the great 
nations of the earth have had 
to do.” 

This is a reasonable view. There 
is also much truth in what Pro- 
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fessor von Holst says with regard to 
political thought in America :— 


“In political questions of a concrete 
nature, the Americans are on an aver- 
age more competent judges than any 
people on the Continent of Europe. 
The political institutions of the country, 
its social and especially its economic 
relations, educate them from the cradle 
to independent thought on all questions 
involving material interests, and encou- 
rage them to summon their whole in- 
tellectual strength for their solution. 
But in the wearing struggles of daily 
life new problems of this character 
continually arise, and almost exhaust 
their intellectual strength. Their 
energy of mind is not in consequence 
great enough to give much depth to 
their thoughts on political problems of 
a general nature. The disposition to- 
wards generalization is sufficiently deve- 
loped, but their observations are neither 
various, nor long, nor reliable enough 
to warrant inductions of any real value. 
Half-true and vague ideas are therefore 
raised by them to the dignity of unim- 
peachable principles. These are ap- 
pealed to on every occasion, so that 
they rapidly rise to the dignity of 
sovereign laws. And the more they 
assume this character, the stronger 
does the conviction become rooted that 
they are the stars by which the ship 
of state should be steered.” 


The author’s estimate of some of 
the leading founders of the great 
American republic is less exalted, 
but more truthful than that of 
native writers. Of Jefferson and 
Madison he says,— 


“It was not a difficult matter for 
Jefferson to act in opposition to his 
own theories; and it was still easier 
for him to reconcile himself to a con- 
tradiction between his words and his: 
deeds. Ambition was the sovereign 
trait in his character. He was always 
ready to sacrifice much of his favourite 
theories to his feverish thirst for power 
and distinction, the more especially as 
his eminently practical instinct caused 
him often to doubt the tenableness of 
his ideal systems. Moreover, as he, 
partly from interest and partly because 
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misled by his idealistic reveries, con- 
cealed his ambition under the mask of 
of the greatest simplicity, stoical indif- 
ference, and even of disinclination to 
accept any political honour or dignity, 
80, too, his conscience was not precisely 
what would be called tender in the 
weighing and measuring of words, 
whether his own or those of others. 
Such a charcter could scarcely always 
resist the temptation to make ink and 
paper say what in his opinion they 
ought to say. His mode of thought, 
which was a mixture of about equal 
parts of dialectical acuteness and of 
the fanaticism of superficiality, as 
shortsighted as it was daring, made 
this a matter of no difficulty. Hence 
it is that not the slightest weight should 
be attached a priori to his interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution. 

“The direct contrary of this is true 
of Madison. His was not a character 
80 thoroughly and harmoniously con- 
stituted and developed as Washing- 
‘ton’s. He, too, concealed the depth 
of his ambition under a plain and 
modest exterior. When it or his over- 
gensitiveness was wounded, he, too, 
could be unjust to his opponents. The 
violence with which the party struggle 
was conducted by degrees carried him, 
also, so far away that he played a more 
covert game than can be entirely justi- 
fied by the excuse of political neces- 
sity. And when it was a question of 
opposing a measure in too great con- 
flict with his own party programme, he 
could descend to the letter, and to petty 
quibbling, if he could not give his 
attack the necessary energy from the 
higher standpoint of the statesman.” 


Professor von Holst’e work is 
scarcely a history, in the sense of 
& continuous narrative of events in 
the order of time, but rather a 
series of chapters not closely con- 
nected together, on historical sub- 
jects, into which comment enters as 
argely as narratiov. He begins his 
third chapter by saying, “The 
constitution had gone into opera- 
tion in 1789,” without having pre- 
viously given any account of this 
important event. There is a similar 
lack of explicit information through- 
out the work. The author seems 
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to presuppose in his reader a con- 
siderable acquaintance with Ameri- 
can history and politics. Many of 
his passing allusions to party pro- 
ceedings and legislative measures 
must be unintelligible to those who 
do not happen to possess the re- 
quisite information. We cannot 
think Professor von Holst happy 
in the arrangement or statement of 
his facts. They are not set before 
the reader in so orderly and direct 
a manner as to leave a well-defined 
impression upon the reader’s mind. 
In point of readableness—which 
after all is the main point in a 
work intended for the general 
public—this history contrasts un- 
favourably with Bancroft’s, as in 
logical distinctness of arrange- 
ment and exposition with De 
Toequeville’s, to which the trans- 
lators compare it. Still, it is 
a valuable contribution to critical 
history, well worthy of study by 
those who wish to arrive at a right 
understanding of the great political 
experiment which has been going 
on across the Atlantic during the 
past century. 

The present volume is only an 
instalment of what is to be expected. 
It treats of State sovereignty and 
slavery from 1750 to 1833. The 
author gives a vivid picture of the 
difficulties which attended the foun- 
dation of the constitution, owing 
to the conflict of opinions and in- 
terests, the excitement of the time, 
the novelty of the task, and the 
want of experienced statesmanship. 
He exposes with unsparing hand 
the inconsistencies, contradictions, 
and illegality into which the autho- 
rities were betrayed, the selfish 
policy of the separate States, and 
the vanity, ambition, and cupidity 
of the leading politicians. The 
first difficulty in the way arose from 
the suspicion and jealousy which 
the separate States entertained of 
any external control. They had 
suffered so much as colonies from 
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the English Government that they 
were unwilling to confer sufficient 
power upon the central authority 
of the Union for the maintenance 
of order and the safety of the Re- 
public. -At length the resistance 
to authority reached such a pitch 
that the very existence of the 
Union was in peril, and to remedy 
the evil a Convention of all the 
States was held at Philadelphia in 
May, 1787. The delegates com- 
prised the greatest and best men of 
which the country could boast. 
Hence there was, on the one hand, 
great hope their labours would be 
attended with success, and, on the 
other, a deeply rooted conviction 
that, if they failed, the direst con- 
sequences must ensue. Yet for a 
long time there seemed no prospect 
of their coming to an understand- 
ing, so that Franklin, who was any- 
thing but a superstitious man, 
actually “ proposed that henceforth 
the Sessions should be opened with 
prayer, for now there was no hope 
of help except from Heaven ; the 
wit of man was exhausted.” And 
it was not till nearly four months 
had elapsed that they were able to 
agree upon Articles of Confedera- 
tion, which became the foundation 
of the present Constitution; not, 
however, without great opposition 
from the upholders of State rights, 
here called by no less than four 
different names in different parts of 
the book—Anti-Federalists, Parti- 
cularists, Republicans, and De- 
mocrats — their opponents being 
always styled Federalists. Even 
after the new Constitution was in- 
augurated the opposition between 
the two contending parties was so 
strong, that the dissolution of the 
Union was an idea repeatedly enter- 
tained by both as possible and even 
probable. 

Professor von Holst remarks 
that “The masses of the Ameri- 
can people in their vanity, and too 
great self-appreciation, are fond of 
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forgetting the dreadful struggle of 
1787-1788, or of employing it only 
as a name for the ‘divine inspira- 
tion’ which guided the ‘ fathers’ at 
Philadelphia. In Europe this view 
of the case has been generally ac- 
cepted as correct. .... With his- 
tory, however,.it has nothing to do.” 

To justify his reference to divine 
inspiration, he quotes the follow- 
ing eulogium on the Constitution 
from the North American Review : 
‘Such a government we regard as 
more than the expression of calm 
wisdom and lofty patriotism. It 
has its distinctively providential 
element. It was God’s saving gift 
toa distracted and imperilled people. 
It was his creative fiat over a welter- 
ing chaos: ‘ Let a nation be born 
inaday.’” This is modest indeed, 
if—as there is every reason to be- 
lieve—it is really meant seriously. 
It is a reductio ad absurdum of the 
divine right of kings, which wears 
quite a respectable appearance of 
rationality by the side of it. And, 
to make the absurdity still more 
absurd, this extravagant, and even 
profane, laudation of the Constitu- 
tion was published in 1862, in the 
very midst of the deadly four years” 
conflict which showed only too 
plainly the human weakness and 
imperfection of the Union. 

t appears that a sort of parallel 
to the recent presidential contest 
occurred at the election of the next. 
president but one to Washington, 
in 1801. The Republicans, or anti- 
Federalists, carried the election of 
their candidates, Jefferson and Burr, 
giving the same number of votes to 
each, with the intention that Burr 
should be Vice-President. But 
Burr, an ambitious profligate, as- 
pired to the Presidency, and was 
charged with having won over one 
of the New York electors not to 
vote for Jefferson, and thus give 
Burr a majority. The defeated 
Federalists actually favoured this 
unprincipled intrigue, merely for 
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the sake of exclucing Jefferson, 
who was really the choice of the 
majority of the people. The con- 
test was carried on in the House of 
Representatives from the 11th to 
the 17th of February, and was not 
decided till the thirty-sixth ballot, 
when so many Federalists used 
blank ballots as to give Jefferson 
the required majority. 


Mythology among the Hebrews, 
and its Historical Development. 
By J. Goldziher, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated from the German by Russell 
Martineau, of the British Museum, 
M.A. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co.—It is nowrather more than 
twenty years since Professor Max 
Miiller’s essay on Comparative 
Mythology appeared in the “ Ox- 
ford Essays.” The object of the 
paper was to point out the value 
of comparative philology as a key 
to mythology. Various attempts 
had at different periods been made 
to explain the origin and true 
meaning of the rich store of myths 
which form so prominent a feature 
of classical literature and art. But 
none were perfectly satisfactory, 
and it occurred to Professor Miiller 
in the course of his Sanscrit studies, 
that a clue to the solution of the 
problem might be found in the 
comparison of that ancient lan- 
guage and literature with those of 
Greece and Rome. A large portion 
of the essay is occupied by illustra- 
tions and proofs of the close rela- 
tionship subsisting between these 
and the other languages of the 
Indo-Germanic family, or, as he 
terms them, the Aryan group. In 
thus showing that the Indian, 
Persian, and European languages 
are descended from one common 
parent stock, Professor Miiller was 
only following the track of Bopp, 
Pott, Rosen, Pictet, Humboldt, and 
other scholars, but he was the first 
in this country to show the use that 
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might be made of this fact as a 
means of throwing light upon the 
numerous legends of classical an- 
tiquity. He compares these myths 
with those found in the Rig Veda, 
points out the identity of the names 
of the chief actors in both, and the 
similarity of the main features of 
the myths, from which he infers 
that they were originally the same, 
and were current among the Aryan 
race before it branched off at suc- 
cessive periods to Europe and India. 
His idea is that they are simply de- 
scriptions, in persona] narrative, of 
the ordinary operations of nature, 
such as the changes of the seasons, 
of day and night, the sun and the 
moon, clouds, rain, and winds, &c. 
He is led to this conclusion by ob- 
serving that some of the names of 
the Greek deities and heroes who 
figure in myths are identical with 
Sanscrit names of the sun, or the 
moon, the dawn, or dew. 

Mr. Cox, in a series of works on 
mythology, has carried out Professor 
Miiller’s idea to a length and with 
a completeness far beyond the 
modest dimensions it assumed in 
his hands. He has not only by 
means of it furnished an explana- 
tion of a much larger collection of 
myths, but claims the honour of 
having discovered “that the epic 
poems of the Aryan nations are 
simply different versions of one 
and the same story, and that this 
story has its origin in the pheno- 
mena of the natural world and the 
course of the day and year.” He 
holds that the story of Achilleus in 
the “Iliad” is substantially the 
same as that of Odysseus in the 
““ Odyssey;” that the same tale 
appears in the Saga of the Vol- 
sungs and the Niebelungen Lied, 
the cycles of Arthur and Charle- 
magne, the lay of Beowulf, and 
the Shahnameh of Firdusi; and that 
all these works originated simply in 
plirases and metaphors describing 
the ordinary sights and sounds of 
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nature. Thus phrases which origi- 
nally denoted the death of the 
dawn, or her desertion by the sun, 
as he advanced in his daily course, 
or the stealing away of light in the 
evening by the darkness, became 
the germs of expanded legends 
such as those of Helen and Guene- 
vere, Brynhild and Gudrun, Paris, 
Launcelot, Achilleus, and Sigurd. 
Mr. Cox describes his delight in 
this discovery as “strictly the 
satisfaction which the astronomer 
or the geologist feels in the ascer- 
tainment of new facts,” which is 
about as strong an expression of 
confidence in the truth of his con- 
clusions as could well be devised. 
Dr. Goldziher goes further than 
either Professor Miiller or Mr. 
Cox, maintaining, in opposition to 
Rénan—who says, “ Les Sémites 
n’ont jamais eu de mythologie””— 
and others, that the principles of 
comparative mythology are not less 
applicable to the Semites in general, 
and the Hebrews in particular, than 
to the various families of the Aryan 
race. The object of his work— 
which is founded on university 
lectures delivered in Hungarian, 
and afterwards translated into 
German—is to show by numerous 
examples that “it is possible, from 
Semitism itself, on psychological 
and philological principles, to con- 
struct a scientific Semitic mytho- 
logy.” Considering it “clearly 
proved that the myth tells of the 
operations of nature, and is the 
mode of expressing the perceptions 
which man at the earliest stage of 
his intellectual life has of these 
operations and phenomena,” he 
contends that, as all races of men 
have essentially the same faculties, 
it is reasonable to expect that all 
would have a mythology of some 
sort, and that the myths of all, 
though differing in subordinate 


points according to the state of 
civilization, would be substantially 
identical in the main features. 
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It thus appears that he sets out 
with the assumption that the results 
at which Professor Miiller and Mr. 
Cox have arrived are undoubtedly 
correct. Their conclusions are his 
premises, from which he deduces 
further conclusions. Hence his 
work is adapted for a very limited 
circle of readers. As the trenslator 
intimates, it can scarcely be intelli- 
gible to those who have not made 
themselves acquainted with the 
works of the above two writers, 
and not only must their doctrines 
be studied, but accepted, by them 
before they can read Dr. Goldziher’s 
volume with much satisfaction or 
advantage. But Dr. Goldziher 
himself acknowledges that these 
doctrines are far from generally 
admitted, and, on the contrary, have 
many notable adversaries both in 
Germany and in this country. He 
quotes a strong expression of ad- 
verse opinion from Mr. Ferguson’s 
“Rude Stone Monuments in all 
Countries”: “So far as I am 
capable of understanding it, it 
appears to me that the ancient 
Solar Myth of Messrs. Max Miiller 
and Cox is very like mere modern 
moonshine.” He also mentions the 
late Mr. George Smith, the great 
Assyriologist, and Mr, Tylor as 
unfavourable to this ‘modern 
science of mythology,” which has 
encountered powerful opposition 
from other writers. 

Dr. Goldziher appears to have 
been led to apply the principles of 
this so-called “science ” to Hebrew 
mythology by Professor Steinthal’s 
dissertation on the “ Story of Sam- 
son,’ whose Hebrew name, Shim- 
shon, is declared to be equivalent to 
shemesh, or the sun, a fact which 
“gives us an undeniable right to 
maintain the solar significance of 
the hero, and to see in his battles 
the contest of the sun against dark- 
ness and storms.” By means of 
ingenious but sometimes forced ety- 
mological manipulation of names, 
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and a free use of conjecture not 
always remarkable for probability, 
he has managed to give some sort 
of explanation of many other Old 
Testament stories. The name 
Jacob is translated by “he follows his 
heels,’’ and stated 10 mean the dark 
sky, or night, which is the “ after 
follower” of the sun. At a subse- 
quent part of the work the author 
gives further particulars with regard 
to this patriarch and his brother 
Esau :— 


“We will now continue our contem- 
plation of the contests which the myth 
tells of the sky at night, in which 
we have already seen the dark sky 
either conquering or conquered by his 
brilliant father or brother. One of the 
most conspicuous names of the dark 
sky of night or clouds in the Hebrew 
mythology, and containing a rich fund 
of mythical matter, is Jacob. Etymo- 
logically we have already done justice 
to him. Now let us see what the myth 
has to say of him. He endures hard 
struggles. His father, ‘the laughing 
sunny sky,’ loves him not. The 
hatred of his brother Esau drives him 
from house and home; and at the 
place where he takes refuge, he has 
to struggle against ‘the white one’ 
(Labhan), who, if not his brother, is 
at least his near relative, and in the 
original form of the myth was perhaps 
presented as his brother (see Gen. 
xxix. 15). We must examine more 
closely the mythical character of these 
two hostile brothers of Jacob. To 
make short work of it—both Esau and 
Laban are solar figures. What we 
learn of them in the epic treatment of 
the old myth found in the Old Testa- 
ment, presents a multitude of solar 
characteristics. We especially note 
this in Esau, whose heel Jacob grasps 
at their birth (Gen. xxv. 26). This 
mythical expression is in itself clear 
enough : ‘ Night comes into the world 
with Day's heel in his hand,’ or, as we 
should say, Night follows close upon 
Day, driving him from his place. 
Nevertheless, we can further confirm 
this signification of the mythical ex- 
pression for the benefit of hesitating 
doubters by showing that the same 
conception is found even in the later 














Arabic poetry, where it is doubtless a 
residuum of an old mythical idea. For 
Tha‘laba b. Su‘eyr al-Mazini says of 
the breaking of the dawn: ‘ The 
shining one stretches his right hand 
towards him who covers up;’ the Sun 
puts out his hand towards the Night, 
grasps him, and pulls him forward, 
whilst he himself retires; here there- 
fore it is the same relation, only in- 
verted. Similarly, the poet al-‘Ajjaj says : 
‘ till I see the shoulder of the brilliant 
dawn, when he springs upon the back 
of the black night.’ This is spoken in 
quite a mythical tone, and expresses 
the same idea as the Hebrew when he 
said ‘Jacob holds the heel of his red 
brother in his hand,’ only that the 
Arabic words quoted speak of day 
following after night. 

“+ Esau is a hunter, Jacob a herds- 
man, dwelling in tents.’ Zhe Sun is a 
hunter: he discharges his arrows, i.e. 
his rays, and does battle with them 
against darkness, wind, and clouds. 
Why should I adduce examples from 
Aryan mythology, where this view 
occurs in manifold variations and is 
one of the commonest? The Sun's 
arrows are golden, wherefore Apollo is 
called xpvaodrogos Mvéus (Pindar, Ol. 
XIV. 15). This mythical idea is fre- 
quently reflected in the composition of 
language. In Egyptian, the combina- 
tion st denotes ‘ flame, ray, and arrow,’ 
all at once; and the Slavonic stréla, 
with which the German Strahl ‘ ray’ 
is connected, means ‘ arrow.’”’ 


As another specimen of Dr. 
Goldziher’s method of investiga- 
tion, we may quote what fol- 
lows :-— 


“Rachel has a favourite son called 
Y6éséph (Joseph). This name signi- 
fies: ‘He multiplies, or, from the 
explanation already given, ‘The Mul- 
tiplier.. He is called in a hymn 
addressed to him, ‘ The blessing of the 
heaven above, the blessing of the flood 
that lies below, the blessing of the 
(female) breasts and of the womb’ 
(Gen. xlix. 25). Can we doubt that 
this is the Rain, which multiplies—the 
blessing from above, which lies below 
in floods of water, the rain which 
mythologically was so often regarded 
as the nutritive milk of the milked 
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cows of the clouds? And probably 
the old Arabic idol called Zaidatu, i.e. 
‘the Multiplieress,’ has the same myth- 
ological signification as the synonym- 
ous term Joseph in Hebrew, and may 
therefore be regarded as a goddess 
of Rain. Can the least doubt be felt, 
that ‘the Multiplier,’ the son of the 
cloud, must be the rain, as wine is 
called the daughter of the grape, and 
the fruit the son of the tree, and 
as bread is called in Arabic jabiru- 
bnu habbata, like ‘ Strengthener, son 
of Mrs. Grain’ ?” 


This strikes us as rather a cheap 
and easy way of getting at con- 
clusions. The “science” of com- 
parative mythology—in Dr. Gold- 
ziher’s hands, at any rate—has the 
advantage of all others in this re- 
spect. Mill, in his ‘Inductive 
Logic,” lays down a series of canons 
and conditions—involving a labori- 
ous course of careful experiment 
and observation—which must be 
scrupulously observed and fulfilled 
before the investigator can be war- 
ranted in coming to a decision with 
any confidence in its correctness. 
Dr. Goldziher, on the contrary, 
thinks it sufficient simply to ask 
whether there can be any doubt as 
to the truth of the affirmation he 
chooses to make. In other cases 
he takes French leave to make 
assertions without any sort of proof. 
Thus, he is satisfied simply to say, 
“Tt is certain that the Hebrews 
made solar figures the ancestors of 
mankind,” and he seems to expect 
his readers will be equally satisfied 
to accept what he says without any 
further consideration or inquiry. 
Again, he tells us it cannot be 
seriously doubted that the Israelites 
went from Egypt to Palestine, but 
he rejects the reasons alleged in 
Genesis for their wandering in the 
wilderness with this peremptory and 
authoritative statement: “The 
fact is really that, on leaving 


Egypt, the people wished to con- 
tinue in their old mode of life, 
roving from desert to desert, seek- 
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ing out one pasture after another ; 
they were indifferent to the culti- 
vated side of Jordan, and chose by 
preference the wild eastern side.”’ 

There is no accounting for tastes, 
but if the Israelites really preferred 
desert to cultivated soil they were 
certainly ‘‘a peculiar people ”’—so 
much so, indeed, as to invalidate 
the force of Dr. Goldziher’s argu- 
ment for their possession of a 
mythology, founded on their having 
the same mental characteristics as 
the rest of mankind. Dr. Goldziher 
does not tell us where he got his 
information as to the real facts of 
the case which are now for the first 
time made known to the world, nor 
does he inform us whether Moses 
had the same peculiar preference as 
his followers, or was compelled to 
follow them in default of getting 
them to follow him. 

Dr. Goldziher is a true disciple 
of the solar myth school. It would 
be tedious to enumerate all the 
persons in the Old Testament whom 
he identifies with that luminary. 
Not only does he make Adam, 
“the Red,” represent the sun—in 
opposition to Professor Muller, who 
takes the name to denote earth— 
but also Eve, “the circulating,” 
and Hagar “the flying one.” 
Having his mind preoccupied at 
the outset with the idea that the 
Hebrews, like all other nations, 
must have had a mythology de- 
scribing the ordinary aspects of 
nature, he has no difficulty, with 
his Semitic scholarship, general 
learning, and daring speculation, 
in fitting every name to some 
heavenly body, or some daily or 
yearly vicissitude. To illustrate 
and confirm his mythological ex- 
planations he refers not merely to 
the cognate languages, Arabic and 
Assyrian, but to classical and 
modern literature, including Shak- 
speare and Heine, and even the my- 
thology and phraseology of Japan, 
and the Gold Coast and central 
4°, 
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districts of Africa. He has thus 
accumulated a vast mass of curious 
material, which is unfortunately ill 
arranged, besides being, as many 
will think, often irrelevant and 
futile. 

The translator has done his part 
well, and supplied a useful index. 


The Select Dramatic Works of John 
Dryden. Edited by J. L. Seton. 
London : Hamilton, Adams & Co.— 
Mr. Seton informs us in his editorial 
preface, that it was originally 
his intention to issue an edition 
containing a considerable number 
of Dryden’s plays, but subsequent 
reflection led him to abandon the 
idea, and publish only the two 
found in this volume, viz., All 
for Love and Don _ Sebastian. 
There can be no doubt his change 
of purpose was an improvement. 
As he justly observes, Dryden's 
other plays were produced under 
circumstances anything but favour- 
able to excellence. They were 
written as a matter of business, 
manufactured—we might almost say 
—to order. Though not absolutely 
in want at any time, or subject to 
such privations as other authors 
have had to undergo, Dryden was 
never long in easy circumstances, 
so as to be above the necessity of 
exertion. Having married a lady 
of rank without wealth, and pos- 
sessing only a small patrimony of 
his own, he was obliged to be active 
with his pen in order to meet the 
expenses of maintaining his position 
in society. Hence he entered into 
an agreement with the King’s com- 
pany of players to furnish them 
with not less than three plays a 
year ; in return for which he was to 
receive a share and a quarter of the 
profits of the theatre. But this 
was more than he could accom- 
plish—or at any rate more than he 
actually performed. He produced 
only ten plays in the four years 
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from the end of 1667 to that of 
1671, and on the average altogether 


about half the number stipulated. ’ 


Still, as he received from £300 to 
£400 a year for these four years, 
and not less than £200 a year for the 
following six years, his mind must 
have been continually strained by 
the pressure of obligation. 

Task work thus extorted by stress 
of external circumstances must of 
course be wanting in the elasticity 
and vivacity of spontaneous pro- 
duction, and can have no claim to 
high rank in point of art. Even 
Scott, with all his prolific genius 
and untiring energy, though sus- 
tained by the noblest motives, was 
unable to keep up to his former 
standard of excellence when writ- 
ing under such circumstances; 
which must have been still more 
fatal to Dryden’s success, who is 
remarkable for general intellectual 
vigour and critical power rather 
than creative imagination or inten- 
sity of feeling. ‘‘ Dryden’s per- 
formances,” says Johnson, “ were 
always hasty, either excited by 
some external occasion, or extorted 
by domestic necessity ; he composed 
without consideration, and pub- 
lished without correction. What 
his mind could supply at call, or 
gather in one excursion, was all 
that he sought, and all that he 
gave.” Mr. Christie, in his recent 
edition of Dryden’s poetical works, 
observes: “A strong, sharp, subtle, 
and versatile intellect, and a fine 
ear for numbers, which with prac- 
tice gave him a matchless power of 
versification, are Dryden’s chief 
characteristics of excellence as a 
poet. The self-contained, self-sub- 
sisting imagination of the greater 
Milton is wanting.” Scott re- 
marks: “The distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of Dryden’s genius seems 
to have been, the power of reason- 
ing, and of expressing the result in 
appropriate language.” Macaulay, 
while concurring in the general 
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verdict which assigns Dryden “ the 
‘first place in the second rank of 
our poets,” adds: “ His imagina- 
tion was torpid, till it was awakened 
by his judgment. He began with 
quaint parallels and empty mouth- 
ing. He gradually acquired the 
_ energy of the satirist, the gravity 
of the moralist, the rapture of the 
lyric poet.” 

Another circumstance adverse to 
Dryden’s success as a dramatist 
was the depraved condition of 
public morals and taste when he 
wrote. The rigid asceticism which, 
under Puritan sway, had frowned 
even upon intellectual enjoyment, 
and prohibited dramatic perform- 
ances, was by a natural reaction 
exchanged at the Restoration for 
the grossest sensual indulgence 
and the most unblushing contempt 
for the obligations of religion, mo- 
rality or even common decency; 
and although the drama was no 
longer proscribed, but on the con- 
trary patronized by the court and 
aristocracy, it was subjected to the 
influence of French artificiality, 
which crippled and distorted its 
native vigour. “It was to please 
Charles,”’ observes Macaulay, “ that 
rhyme was first introduced into our 
plays. Thus a heavy blow, which 
would at any time have been mortal, 
was dealt to the English drama, 
then just recovering from its lan- 
guishing condition. Two detest- 
able manners, the indigenous and 
the imported, were now in a state 
of alternate conflict and amalgama- 
tion. The bombastic meanness of 
the new style was blended with the 
ingenious absurdity of the old.” 

It was scarcely possible for Dryden 
to escape the general contagion. 
Success was tohim a matter of neces- 
sity, and could be obtained only by 
pandering to the bad taste of a bad 
age. He had too much sound 
sense, and too intimate an acquaint- 
ance with the best models of ancient 
and modern literature, not to under- 
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stand the requirements of good 
writing, as he clearly proved by 
his “Essay on Dramatic Poetry” 
and his numerous prefaces and 
didactic essays; in fact, critical 
Sagacity was one of his strong 
points. Yet, for the sake of pleas- 
ing his audience, he sacrificed his 
own better judgment—as he himself 
alleged in self-defence—and resort- 
ed to every species of the vulgarest 
stage trickery and clap-trap, so that, 
as Macaulay says, ‘we are per- 
petually disgusted by passages 
which it is difficult to conceive 
how any author could have written, 
or any audience have tolerated, 
rants in which the raving violence 
of the manner forms a strange con- 
trast with the abject meanness of 
the thought.” Dryden’s heroic 
plays written in rhyme are, like the 
rest of that class of compositions 
then in vogue, full of this tawdry 
bombast, utterly at variance with 
all the laws of nature, and beyond 
all the bounds of probability. They 
are rhetorical verse, not dramatic 
poetry, Dryden being deficient in 
the power of creating and repre- 
senting character with living truth 
to nature. His comedies are still 
more unsuited to the taste of the 
present day, owing to the gross 
impurity with which they were 
defiled. Even in the two plays 
here presented to the public there 
isan occasional indelicacy of thought 
and coarseness of expression which 
would not now be tolerated ; but 
his other plays are so filthy as to 
be quite unfit for publication with- 
out considerable expurgation. Mr. 
Seton has acted wisely in omitting 
them altogether rather than publish 
them in a mutilated form. 

The two plays in this volume 
were written in the later and better 
period of Dryden’s dramatic career, 
after he had with natural reluctance 
abandoned the use of rhyme, in 
which he excelled, and determined 
to follow nature rather than con- 

42—2 
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form to the arbitrary rules of so- 
called classical art. Both of them 
differ from his other plays in being 
the result of more deliberate effort 
and careful study, and they are 
universally recognized as his best 
dramas. 

All for Love is founded on 
the same subject as Shakspeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra, and is 
described by the author as an 
attempt to shoot with the bow of 
Ulysses. It is, he tells us, the only 
play written to please himself, a 
peculiarity of vital importance. 
Scott, comparing it with Shak- 
speare’s play, gives it the preference 
in regularity of plot and combina- 
tion of scene, but objects to the 
character of Antony as wanting in 
the majestic greatness with which 
Shakspeare has invested it, and 
too much like that of a love-lorn 
knight errant rather than a lofty 
hero. He also pronounces Dryden's 
Cleopatra far inferior to Shak- 
speare’s in originality and life. After 
citing from both writers their de- 
scriptions of the voyage of Cleo- 
patra down the Cydnus, he with 
some hesitation—but not without 
reason—avows his preference of 
Dryden’s, on account of the beauty of 
the language and the freedom from 
that hyperbole with which Shak- 
speare is chargeable. The scene 
between Antony and Ventidius in 
the first act was preferred by Dryden 
to anything else of this kind that 
he ever wrote. Like that between 
Dorax and Sebastian in the other 
play here given, it is avowedly an 
imitation of Shakspeare’s quarrel 
between Brutus and Cassius. Both 
are justly considered his happiest 
efforts, but of the two the former 
appears to us far superior, the latter 
being in one or two passages marred 
by that violent rhetorical exaggera- 
which was Dryden's besetting sin; 
We extract a portion of it:— 


“ Vent. Behold, you powers, 
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To whom you have intrusted human- 
kind ; 
See Europe, Afric, Asia put in balance, 
And all weighed down by one light, 
worthless woman ! 
I think the gods are Antonies, and 
give, 
Like prodigals, this nether 
away 
To none ‘but wasteful hands. 
Ant. You grow presumptuous. 
Vent. I take the privilege of plain 
love to speak. 
Ant. Plain love! 
plain insolence ! 
Thy men are cowards ; 
ous traitor ; 
Who, under seeming honesty, hath 
vented 
The mn of thy rank o’erflowing: 


world 


plain arrogance, 


thou, an envi- 


gall. 
O that thou wert my equal; great in 
arms 
As the first Cesar was, that I might 
kill thee 
Without a stain to honour! 
Vent. You may kill me ; 
You have done more already, called me 
traitor. 
Ant. Art thou not one? 
Vent. For showing you yourself, 
Which none else durst have done ; but 
had I been 
That name, which I disdain to speak 
again, 
I ommek not have sought your abject 
fortunes, 
Come to partake your fate, to die witl 


ou. 
What hindered me to have led my 
conquering eagles 
To fill Octavius’ bands? I could have 
been 
A traitor then, a glorious happy 
traitor, 
And not have been so called. 
Ant. Forgive me, soldier : 
I've been too passionate. 
Vent. You thought me false ; 
Thought my old age betrayed you: 
kill me, sir; 
Pray kill me; yet you need not, yous 
unkindness 
Has left your sword no work. 
Ant, I did not think so; 
I -~. - in my rage: prithee forgive 


W. a dia’ st: thou tempt my anger, by 
discovery 
Of what I would not hear ? 
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Vent. No prince but you 

Could merit that sincerity I used, 

Nor durst another man have ventured 
it ; 

But you, ere love misled your wander- 
ing eye, 

Were sure the chief and best of human 
race, 

Framed in the very pride and boast of 
nature ; 

So perfect, that the gods who formed 
you wondered 

At their own skill, and cried, A lucky 
hit 

Has mended our design. 
hindered, 

Else you had been immortal, and a 
pattern, 

When heaven would work for ostenta- 
tion’s sake, 

To copy out again.” 


Their envy 


Even here the fault we have men- 
tioned is glaring in the last few 
lines. There is an air of artifici- 
ality pervading both plays, which is 
fatal to their effectiveness. The 
stage machinery is so perceptible 
as to destroy the illusion. Dryden 
seems to have forgotten or dis- 
regarded Horace’s sound maxim: 
“Si vis me flere, dolendum est 
primum ipsi tibi.” Instead of 
being inspired with the “fine 
frenzy” of the true poet, and 
carried away by his feelings, he 
deliberately manufactures the sem- 
blance of emotion which, it is too 
evident, he does not really feel. It 
is owing to his incapability of in- 
tense feeling, that, as has been 
repeatedly pointed out, he com- 
pletely fails in depicting the tender 
passions of the softer sex, and has 
to some extent succeeded only in 
representing scenes between bearded 
men. 

All for Love was received 
with great favour at the time of its 
first performance, but Don Sebas- 
tian was only patiently endured 
in silence, according to the author's 
own confession, though it was not, 
he says, ‘‘ huddled up in haste,” but 
written with special care and exer- 
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tion, and was brought out with 
great theatrical display. Dryden 
attributes this result to its excessive 
length, which he therefore after- 
wards reduced by cutting out some 
twelve hundred lines, but the real 
cause lay deeper than this. Even 
in its present reduced form it fails 
to engage and sustain the reader’s 
unflagging attention. Scott com- 
plains of the meagre commendation 
bestowed on it by Johnson, pro- 
nounces it to be Dryden's chef 
d’auvre, and even goes so far as to 
say: “Shakspeare laid aside, it 
will be perhaps difficult to point 
out a play containing more anima- 
tory incident, impassioned language, 
and beautiful description than Don 
Sebastian,” —a judgment in which, 
we think, not many will concur. 
Hallam justly remarks upon the 
prevalence of bombastic rant, and 
the ill-contrived plot, especially in 
the fifth act, where an incestuous 
connection is disclosed, which, 
though unintentional, is revolting 
to the delicate taste of the present 
day. A striking instance of extra- 
vagant raving is what follows be- 
tween the Emperor of Barbary and 
Almeyda, a captive queen :— 


“ Sebas. Farewell, my life’s not 
worth another word. 
Emp. {To the guards.| Perform 
your orders. 
Alm. Stay, take my farewell too. 
Farewell the greatness of Almeyda’s 
soul! 
Look, tyrant, what excess of love can 
do, 
It pulls me down thus low, as to thy 
feet ; [ Kneels to him. 
Nay, to embrace thy knees with loath- 
ing hands, 
Which blister when they touch thee ; 
yet even thus, 
Thus far I can, to save Sebastian’s 
life. 
Emp. A secret pleasure trickles 
through my veins: 
It works about the inlets of my soul! 
To feel thy touch; and pity tempts the 
pass, 
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But the tough metal of my heart 
resists ; 
Tis warmed with the soft fire, not 
melted down. 
Alm. A flood of scalding tears will 
make it run. 
Spare him, oh spare; can you pretend 
to love, 
And have no pity? 
twins. 
Here will I grow ; 
Thus compass you with these sup- 
planting cords, 
And pull so long till the proud fabric 
falls. 
Emp. Still kneel, and still embrace ; 
‘tis double pleasure 
So to be hugged, and see Sebastian 
die 


Love and that are 


Alm. Look, tyrant, when thou 

nam’st Sebastian’s death, 

Thy very executioners turn pale. 

Rough as they are, and hardened in 
their trade 

Of death, they start at an anointed 
head, 

And tremble to approach.—He hears 
me not, 

Nor minds the impression of a God on 
kings, 

Because no stamp of Heaven was on 
his soul, 

But eepening mass drove back the 
seal. 

Say, though thy heart be rock of ada- 
mant, 

Yet rocks are not impregnable to 
bribes : 

Instruct me how to bribe thee: name 
thy price ; 

Lo, I resign my title to the crown ; 

Send me to exile with the man I love, 

And banishment is empire.” 


No wonder that a play abounding 
in such absurd fustian as this failed 
to produce any other effect than 
weariness. Once more we say, Mr. 
Seton has been wise in abandoning 
the publication of Dryden’s other 
plays. The only question is whether 
he might not as well have omitted 
these also. 


The Whole Familiar Colloquies 
of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam. Translated from the Latin 
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by Nathan Bailey. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co.— 
Lovers of literature and friends of 
free thought must always feel a 
kindly regard, if not profound ad- 
miration, for Erasmus. Great he 
can hardly be called, either in mind 
or character. His intellect was 
active and acute rather than power- 
ful and creative. He made no great 
discovery, originated no new system 
of philosophy, and produced no 
immortal masterpiece of genius. 
Yet he rendered services to man- 
kind which entitle him to grateful 
remembrance. Gifted with a rare 
retentiveness of memory, keenness 
of perception, soundness of judg- 
ment, and raciness of humour, he was 
enthusiastic in the cultivation and 
promotion of learning andintelligent 
inquiry. Few have been so active 
in the diffusion of knowledge, or so 
successful in refuting error, un- 
masking hypocrisy, and exploding 
superstition. His works are re- 
markable for the vastness of their 
extent and the wide range of topics 
they embrace, as well as the high 
standard of excellence to which 
they attain. In Le Clerc’s edition 
they fill no less than eleven folio 
volumes. 

Erasmus was the first to publish 
an edition of the Greek Testament, 
which not only won the approval of 
Pope Adrian, when a cardinal, so 
far as to elicit the expression of a 
wish that he would do the same for 
the Old Testament, but has since 
awakened the admiration of the 
latest and best authorities on the 
subject, a circumstance the more 
remarkable, because it was not till 
after the fall of Constantinople in 
1453, only fourteen years before 
Erasmus’s birth, that a knowledge 
of Greek began to be diffused 
throughout Europe by the scholars 
who were driven from their native 
country, and it was still confined to 
comparatively few students. He 
afterwards published a paraphrase 
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of the New Testament, translations 
of parts of the Old Testament, and 
numerous editions and translations 
of the Fathers and various classical 
writers. Many of his original 
works were of a controversial and 
fugitive character, being called forth 
by the exigencies of the time and 
the peculiarity of his position. 
With his ever wakeful and pene- 

trating observation, his extensive 
reading, and his varied experience 
as he moved about from one country 
to another and had intercourse with 
persons of all ranks, from the highest 
to the lowest, he could not fail to 
be struck with the prevalence of 
ignorance, superstition, and corrup- 
tion, nor with bis inborn zeal for 
knowledge and truth could he re- 
frain from directing against them 
the shafts of his scathing ridicule 
and severe sarcasm. The monks 
and their doings had no more bitter 
and powerful assailant. Having 


been driven into a monastery by a 


guardian who had wasted or stolen 
his property, and induced, partly by 
cunning artifice and partly by over- 
powering constraint, to become a 
monk, much against his inclination, 
he had abundant opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with that class 
of persons, and ample reason to 
denounce their folly and wickedness. 
They not unnaturally retaliated by 
charging him with heresy, and an 
endeavour to bring religious duties 
into contempt, hunting out every 
passage and expression in his works 
that could by artful malignity be 
made to afford any shadow of a 
pretext for the charge. This of 
course rendered it necessary for 
him to explain and defend himself. 
Nor were the monks and theolo- 
gians his only antagonists. Though 
he was one of the most active and 
effective pioneers of the Reformation 
—so much so, that he was charged 
by the monks with having laid the 
egg which Luther hatched—he was 
attacked by Protestants with scarcely 
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less bitterness than by Romanists, 
because, while he deplored and 
denounced the corruptions and 
abuses which had crept into the 
Church of Rome, he still maintained 
its supreme authority in matters of 
faith, and was strongly opposed to 
some of Luther’s leading tenets, as 
well as averse to his arrogant dog- 
matism and violent temper. Like 
all moderate men, be had to contend 
with the two extreme parties, and 
as he was not the man, nor was his 
age the time, to sit silent under 
imputations seriously affecting his 
character, and even endangering 
his life, his pen was necessarily 
active in his self-defence. Hence 
much of his writing has now lost 
its interest. His editions of the 
Scriptures, the Fathers, and the 
classics, have been superseded by 
later works prepared in the light 
of increased knowledge since his 
time. 

There are, however, two or three 
of his works still worthy of atten- 
tion, one of these is the “ Adagia,”’ 
occupying one of the largest of the 
eleven folio volumes in Le Clerc’s 
edition of his works, and consisting 
of 4,151 adages, with an account of 
their origin, an explanation of their 
meaning, and a vast variety of illus- 
trative quotations and anecdotes, 
the whole forming a rich storehouse 
of curious learning and shrewd ob- 
servation. Another is the “ Praise 
of Folly,” an ingenious satire on 
various classes of mankind, some- 
what after the manner of his 
favourite author Lucian, whom he 
here approaches in sparkling humour 
and keen sarcasm. A third is the 
“ Familiar Colloquies,”’ translated 
in the volume before us. This is 
the most popular and best known 
of all his works, having been long 
used in schools as a Latin reading 
book, and being still extensively 
read, as it well deserves to be, for 
its easy humour, its rich variety of 
matter, its abundant information, 
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its amusing anecdotes, its lively 
picture of the age, its witty and 
wise remarks, “It consists,” says 
a recent writer, “of a large num- 
ber of conversations on a great 
variety of subjects, whose easy flow 
and natural graceful manner are not 
the least of their charms; full of 
delicate humour, keen irony, biting 
satire, elegant criticism, and lively 
description, wherein now a text of 
Scripture, now a passage from the 
classics, is made the subject of dis- 
cussion ; now some folly turned into 
ridicule, now some superstition ex- 
posed, while occasional autobiogra- 
phical touches or allusions to con- 
temporaneous persons or events 
lend a great additional interest.” 
It reminds one in some degree of 
Montaigne’s essays, though it is 
inferior to them in the autobiogra- 
phical detail, the profound thought, 
the masterly discussion, and the 
copious quotation, which render 
them such delightful reading. The 
story which forms the chief part of 
the colloquy called “The Horse 
Cheat,” in this volume is amusing. 
The interlocutors are Aulus and 
Pheedrus :— 


* Ph. You know what cheating 
tricks are played by our jockeys, who 
sell and let out horses. Au. Yes, I 
know more of them than I wish I did, 
having been cheated by them more 
than once. 

“Ph. I had occasion lately to go a 
pretty long journey, and I was in 
great haste; I went to one that you 
would have said was none of the worst 
of them, and there was some small 
matter of friendship between us. I 
told him I had an urgent business to 
do, and had occasion for a strong able 
gelding ; desiring, that if he would 
ever be my friend in anything he 
would be so now. He promised me he 
would use me as kindly as if I were his 
own dear brother. Au. It may be 
he would have cheated his brother. 
Ph. He leads me into the stable, and 
bids me choose which I would out 
of them all. At last I pitched upon 
one that I liked better than the rest. 
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He commends my judgment, protesting 
that a great many persons had had 
a mind to that horse; but he resolved 
to keep him rather for a singular 
friend than sell him to a stranger. 
I agreed with him as to the price, 
paid him down his money, got upon 
the horse’s back. Upon the first setting 
out my steed falls a prancing; you 
would have said he was a horse of 
mettle; he was plump, and in good 
case. But by that time I had rode 
him an hour and a half, I perceived he 
was downright tired, nor could I by 
spurring him get him any farther. I 
had heard that such jades had been 
kept for cheats, that you would take 
by their looks to be very good horses, 
but were worth nothing for service. I 
says to myself presently, I am caught. 
But when I come home again I will 
shew him trick for trick. 

“Au. Bat what did you do in this 
case, being a horseman without a 
horse? Ph. I did what I was obliged 
to do. I turned into the next village, 
and there I set my horse up privately 
with an acquaintance, and hired another 
and prosecuted my journey ; and when 
I came back I returned my hired horse, 
and finding my own in very good case 
and thoroughly rested, I mounted his 
back and rode back to the horse- 
courser, desiring him to set him up 
for a few days, till I called for him 
again. He asked me how well he 
carried me. I swore by all that was 
good that I never bestrid a better nag 
in my life, that he flew rather than 
walked, nor never tired the least in the 
world in all so long a journey, nor was 
a hair the leaner for it. I having 
made him believe that these things 
were true, he thought with himself 
he had been mistaken in this horse; 
and therefore, before I went away, he 
asked me if I would sell the horse. I 
refused at first; because if I should 
have occasion to go such another jour- 
ney, I should not easily get the fellow 
of him ; but, however, I value nothing 
so much but I would sell it. if I could 
have a good price for it, although any- 
body had a mind to buy myself. Au. 
This was fighting a man with his own 
weapons. /h. In short, he would not 
let me go away before I had set a 
price upon him. I rated him at a 
great deal more than he cost me. 

“ Being gone, I got an acquaintance 
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to act for me, and gave him instruc- 
tions how to behave himself. He goes 
to the house and calls for the horse- 
courser, telling him that he had occa- 
sion for a very good and a very hardy 
nag. The. horse-courser shews him a 
great many horses, still commending 
the worst most of all; but says not 
a word of that horse he had sold 
me, verily believing he was such as 
I had represented him. My friend 
presently asked whether that was not 
to be sold—for I had given him a 
description of the horse and the place 
where he stood. The horse-courser 
at first made no answer but com- 
mended the rest very highly. The 
gentleman liked the other horses pretty 
well, but always treated about that 
very horse. At last thinks the horse- 
courser with himself, I have certainly 
been out in my judgment as to this 
horse, if this stranger could presently 
pick this horse out of so many. He 
insisting upon it, He may be sold, 
says he, but it may be you will be 
frightened at the price. The price, 
says he, is a case of no great import- 
ance, if the goodness of the thing be 
answerable. Tell me the price. He 
told him something more than I had 
set him at to him, getting the over- 
plus to himself. At last the price was 
agreed on, and a good large earnest 
was given, a ducat of gold to bind the 
bargain. The purchaser gives the 
ostler a groat, orders him to give his 
horse some corn, and he would come 
by and by and fetch him. 

““As soon as ever I heard the bar- 
gain was made so firmly that it could 
not be undone again, I go immediately, 
booted and spurred, to the horse- 
courser, and being out of breath calls 
for my horse. He comes and asks 
what I wanted. Says I, Get my horse 
ready presently, for I must be gone 
this moment upon an extraordinary 
affair. But, says he, you bid me keep 
the horse a few days. That is true, 
said I, but this business has happened 
unexpectedly, and it is the king's 
business, and it will admit of no delay. 
Says he, Take your choice, which you 
will of all my horses; you cannot have 
your own. I asked him why soP 
Because, says he, he is sold. Then I 
pretended to be in a great passion: 
God forbid, says I; as this journey 
has happened, I would not sell him if 
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any man would offer me four times his 
price. I fell to wrangling, and cry out 
I am ruined. At length he grew a 
little warm too. What occasion is 
there for all this contention? You set 
@ price upon your horse, and I have 
sold him; if I pay you your money 
you have nothing more to do to me; 
we have laws in this city, and you 
cannot compel me to produce the 
horse. 

“When I had clamoured a good 
while, that he would either produce 
the horse or the man that bought him, 
he at last pays me down the money in 
a passion. I had bought him for fif- 
teen guineas, so I set him to him at 
twenty-six, and he had valued him at 
thirty-two, and so computed with him- 
self, I had better make that profit of 
him than restore the horse. I go 
away, as if I was vexed in my mind, 
and scarcely pacified, though the 
money was paid me. He desires me 
not to take it amiss, he would make me 
amends some other way. So I bit 
the biter. He has a horse not worth 
a groat; he expected that he that 
had given him the earnest should come 
and pay him the money; but nobody 
came, nor ever will come.” 


The present translation. published 
originally in 1733, is still the only 
one containing all the Colloquies. 
It is to be regretted that little or 
no alteration has been made in it 


for the present edition. The editor 
suggests that some compensation 
for the antiquated and inelegant 
phraseology may be found in “ the 
closeness of the rendering.” But 
the first requirement of a transla- 
tion for the use of those who cannot 
read the original is readableness. 
It is of little avail for a version to 
be faithful, if those for whom it is 
intended cannot or will not read it. 
In this case the rendering is far 
from being so close as it might 
easily be made in much better 
English than the translator has 
employed. 


The Bampton Lectures, 1876. 
The Witness of the Psalms to 
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Christ and Christianity. By W. 
Alexander, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
of Derry and Raphoe. London : 
Jobn Murray.—The Bampton Lec- 
tures are a familiar and permanent 
feature of Oxford life. They derive 
their name from the Rev. J. Bamp- 
ton, Canon of Salisbury, who be- 
queathed his landed property to the 
uxiversity, for “the endowment of 
eight Divinity Lecture Sermons,” 
on some one of several specified 
topics, all more or less connected 
with the defence of the main doc- 
trines of Christianity. The lec- 
turer is appointed by the Heads of 
all the colleges, and the lectures 


are delivered before the whole uni- . 


versity at St. Mary’s Church. 
Hence a volume of “Bampton 
Lectures ” has stronger claims to 
attentive consideration from edu- 
cated and thoughtful readers, than 
an ordinary collection of sermons. 
Instead of a number of uncon- 
nected, hastily prepared, superfi- 
cial discourses — which were a 
weariness for intelligent people to 
hear, and are still more tedious to 
read—one has a right to expect 
eight lectures all bearing on some 
subject of real interest, carefully 
discussed by one whom the highest 
university authorities have selected 
as well qualified for the task, and 
who has every inducement to exert 
himself to the utmost of his 
ability. 

The subject chosen by Dr. Alex- 
ander is succinctly but plainly indi- 
cated in the title-page. He con- 
siders the Psalms especially worthy 
of attention, on account of their 
being so closely intertwined with 
the New Testament, which, he 
says, contains literally hundreds of 
allusions to them. Other parts of 
the Old Testament may be sepa- 
rated from Christianity, but not 
the Psalms. Dr. Alexander also 
calls attention to the facts, that the 
Psalms form a fifth part of the 
Prayer-book, enter largely into the 


daily worship of the Church, occupy 
a@ prominent place in Christian 
literature of all ages, and have 
been highly prized by Christians of 
all countries and ranks. Asa 
recent illustration of the value 
attached to them, he mentions a 
learned Brahmin Pundit lately 
converted to Christianity, who, 
being an eminent Sanscrit scholar, 
was naturally expected to give his 
first attention to the study of the 
Greek Testament, on account of 
the close relationship between the 
two languages ; but was led by his 
love for the Psalms, in which he 
finds indications of Christ and 
Christianity, to devote himself to 
Hebrew. 

The first two lectures are occu- 
pied with a brief examination of 
the evidence with regard to Christ 
which is to be found in the Psalms, 
particularly the twenty - second 
Psalm, which in various minute 
points closely corresponds with 
what took place at the crucifixion. 
This subject having been often dis- 
cussed by previous writers, the 
author contents himself with 
touching upon the main lines of 
argument, and adducing considera- 
tions better adapted to confirm the 
faith of believers than to convince 
opponents, who would scarcely be 
willing to grant the assumptions 
with which he sets out. At the 
same time, he neither ignores nor 
misrepresents the objections which 
have been made. He quotes the 
statements of rationalist writers 
in their own words, and replies to 
them without ambiguity or reserve, 
though not always without a touch 
of scornful sarcasm, as appears 
from what follows :— 


“Indeed, one would suppose that a 
new chapter had been added to Logic 
by some of our modern critics. When 


‘ these distinguished persons are pleased 


to enrich literature by a brilliant essay, 
or to astound the sobriety of elderly 
Bible readers by an original conjecture, 
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they appear to proceed by a new 
argumentative method which runs as 
follows :—‘ My theory of the impossi- 
bility of prediction will be contradicted ; 
worse still—the whole colouring of my 
article will be spoilt; if I cannot 
assume that this Psalm was written at 
a particular period, or by a particular 
person. But the title of this Psalm 
exposes me to these inconveniences ly 
assigning it to a period prior to the 
event, or writer, necessary for my 
article. Therefore, the title is totally 
mistaken.’ Indeed, the evolution of 
theories of the time and place in which 
Psalms were composed appears to be 
one of the imaginative compensations 
which negative criticism has created, in 
lieu of the glories jwhich it has de- 
stroyed. All psychological fitness is 
violated.” 


With regard to the imprecations 
in the Psalms, which seem at 
variance with the spirit of Him 
who said, “ Bless, and curse not,” 
Dr. Alexander frankly admits the 
unsatisfactoriness of the usual 
modes of meeting the difficulty, 
boldly takes his stand upon the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, which 
he supposes to be admitted, and 
ascribes these imprecations to 
“One who expresses, as far as 
human language can, the doom 
which is the sure decree of the 
Governor of the world. Unless it 
is wrong and incredible that God 
should punish terribly, it is not 
wrong or incredible that his Son 
should give warning of it in the 
most vivid and impressive way.” 

The second general division of 
these discourses is devoted to a 
discussion of the witness of the 
Psalms to Christianity, under 
which the author includes the 
Christian character, Christian wor- 
ship, the Christian Church and 
Christian theology. The outline 
of the argument is thus stated :-— 


“My contention is, that we may 
find, in the Book of Psalms, prede- 
lineations not only of the Person of 
Christ, but of Christianity ; not only 
of Christ's Character, but of the 
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Christian Character; not only of the 
Founder of the Church, but of the 
Church which He founded, of its 
worship and teaching. In whatever 
degree previsions subtle and manifold 
of a character not yet, in fact, matured 
—of the peculiar wants of an institu- 
tion not yet existing—are miraculous, 
in that degree tlte Psalter involves a 
Mind foreknowing. It is a Miracle in 
writing. We have, on the one side, a 
literature possibly ranging through a 
thousand years—songs which are at- 
tributed to David, Solomon, Asaph, 
the Korahites, certain anonymous 
Israelites, and which are undoubtedly 
several hundred years older than the 
Christian era. We have, on the other 
side the Character, the organized Com- 
munity, the Worship, the Theology of 
us on whom the ends of the world are 
come. We find numerous traces of 
fitness to, and correspondence between, 
the one and the other. This corre- 
spondence leads us to conclude that 
the fitness was designed, and the adap- 
tation one of a conscious prevision, 
which moulded and framed for a higher 
end utterances that arose from a variety 
of occasional events. But if so, it 
follows that we have in the Book of 
Psalms a vast vaticination. And that 
vaticination is more convincing than if 
it were confined to isolated texts, and, 
‘as it were, premature allusions to par- 
ticular facts and circumstances.’ It is 
a great standing Prophecy of the Gos- 
pel itself.” 


It would have been scarcely pos- 
sible to do full justice to these ex- 
tensive topics in the whole eight 
lectures, much less in the four 
allotted to them by the author, who 
still further limits the space at his 
command by occasional digressions 
on points not essential to the argu- 
ment. We must, however, do him 
the justice to add, that the interest 
of his observations renders them 
always welcome, founded as they 
are on extensive and varied reading 
and sober reflection. There is 
truth in what he says with regard 
to the translation of Hebrew 
poetry: “Other poetry translated 
verbatim loses the very essence of 
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its poetical character, because it 
loses the measure and cadence of 
its words. But Hebrew poetry can 
only be given in exact translation. 
It is destroyed by being turned 
into verse as much,as other poetry 
is destroyed by being turned into 
prose.” It appears to us, that, if 
some one possessing the requisite 
Semitic scholarship and religious 
feeling would do for the Psalms 
what Professor Max Miiller has 
been so long engaged in doing for 
the Vedic hymns, i.e., publish a 
faithful translation of them with 
expository notes; that would be 
more likely to promote the general 
study and intelligent appreciation 
of these ancient compositions than 
any amount of recommendation, 
however strong, and eulogy, how- 
ever eloquent. As they stand in 
our Bibles, without explanation of 
any kind, they are not always easy 
for an average reader to understand 
clearly, still lessto extractfrom them 
a meaning adapted to the present 
state of society. The commenta- 
ries of Horne and others are be- 
hind the age in. point of scholar- 
ship, and too much taken up with 
practical reflections, instead of in- 
terpretation and illustration. Dr. 
Alexander wishes the Psalms to be 
used more extensively both in pri- 
vate and in public, rather than 
modern hymns and prayers, but 
this would be of little avail without 
a true apprehension of their mean- 
ing, which is often not obvious to 
an unlearned reader. 


Philology. By J. Peile, M.A. 
Zondon: Macmillan and Co.— 
Professor Max Miiller rendered 
valuable service to the country of 
his adoption by his two series of 
lectures on The Science of Language, 
in which, if he did not absolutely 
create a new science, he at least 
zevealed one to the English public. 


It is true Archbishop Trench’s ad” 
mirable works “ On the Study of 
Words,” and “English Past and 
Present,” treated of language in a 
highly interesting manner, and con- 
tained valuable information as to 
the origin of particular words and 
the changes of form and meaning 
they have undergone, with occa- 
sional moral reflections. But they 
were limited in scope, being con- 
fined to our own language, and, 
even within that department of the 
whole subject, made no pretensions 
to scientific method. Professor 
Miiller, on the contrary, gave a 
systematic exposition of the gene- 
ral principles to which all languages 
are subject. He not only traced 
historically the numerous and 
varied changes of words both in 
single languages, and in passing 
from one language to another, but 
scientifically explained the causes 
of the changes, and the general 
laws on which they depend. He 
also gave a description of the great 
families of the languages of the 
world and their component mem- 
bers; thus his scope was much 
wider and his method more philo- 
sophical than the Archbishop’s, 
while his style was more fascinat- 
ing,in spite of the greater abstruse- 
ness of his subject matter. 

What Professor Max Miiller did 
for the English public of average 
intelligence and education, Mr. 
Peile has done now for young 
people who have some knowledge of 
Latin. If they know a little Greek 
also, it will be all the better; but 
Mr. Peile does not pre-suppose 
this. From what we knew of his 
“Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology,” we opened his present 
work with high anticipations, which 
have been more than fulfilled on 
perusal. The profound and exten- 
sive knowledge of Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, and other languages, and the 
powerful grasp of great principles 
visible in his former treatise, proved 
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him to bea perfect master of his sub- 
ject. Still, we were not prepared to 
find so complete a discussion of it 
within such narrow limits, and yet 
at the same time putin so clear 
and attractive aform. Itis amazing 
how much sound knowledge he has 
managed to convey in this small 
shilling primer, which contains all 
the main principles of philology dis- 
tinctly set forth in systematic order 
and elucidated by apt illustrations. 
There could hardly be a better 
introduction to the science, which 
is invaluable for the light it throws 
upon our own and any language we 
may wish to learn. 

Mr. Peile commences by showing 
the important changes in meaning, 
form, and pronunciation, which 
our language has undergone even 
since the time of Shakspeare and 
Gawin Douglas, who died in 1522. 
He says the sounds of our words 
have changed so much since the 
Bible was translated, that, if the 
translators were to hear it read 
according to our present mode of 
pronunciation, they would scarcely 
be able to understand it; and he 
very properly points out that this 
change of pronunciation is the true 
explanation of our so-called “ arbi- 
trary” spelling. ‘The sounds do 
not now correspond regularly to 
their symbols, the letters of the 
alphabet. But they did correspond 
at the time printing came in; not 
perhaps entirely, for it is probable 
that our fathers, like ourselves, had 
more vowel sounds than the vowel 
symbols which they had to express 
them; but at least they corres- 
ponded very much more than they 
do now.” This change of pronun- 
ciation, as he truly observes, is still 
going on, and will continue as long 
as English is spoken; which plainly 
shows the futility of all proposals 
for a reform of spelling, notwith- 
standing the high authority of some 
of its advocates, including even 
Professor Max Miiller himself. The 
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reformers cannot agree upon any 
plan, still less secure its universal 
adoption; and if they could, the 
pronunciation and spelling would 
again be at variance in the course 
of time. 

Another point in which Mr. 
Peile differs—and we think rightly 
—from Professor Max Miller, is as. 
to the nature of philology as a study, 
and its proper position among other 
branches of knowledge. Professor 
Miller was the first to call it the 
science of language, and he never 
tires of insisting upon its just 
claim to the title, which he has 
since applied even to religion. Ac- 
cording to him, the laws of lan- 
guage are as capable of being ascer- 
tained, and as completely beyond 
human control, as those of nature, 
such as gravitation, chemical affi- 
nity, &c. Hence he boldly main- 
tains that it is as much a physical 
science as astronomy, chemistry, 
and geology. Mr. Peile gives a more 
moderate, and, as appears to us, a 
more correct representation :— 


“In our very brief account of some 
of the changes which have taken place 
in our own language, and are still 
taking place in a less degree, one very 
important point has come to light. It 
is this, some of the changes can be ex- 
plained ; they are not accidental ; there 
is a reason for them; and we therefore 
expect that there are reasons for the 
other changes which are yet obscure or 
unexplained; and so we adopt pro- 
visional hypotheses to account for these 
latter changes—hypotheses which we 
must surrender if a fuller knowledge 
shows that they are untenable. In a 
word, we believe that there are certain 
permanent principles regulating the 
changes in our language, which, in the 
derived scientific sense of the word, 
we call laws ; and if we find that these 
principles act in other languages as well 
as our own, we say that these laws, or 
some of them, are universal in their 
application ; and this is the justification 
of our claim that there is a science of 
language. Itis quite true that in some 
departments of the science the prin- 
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ciples are difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain; thus the changes of the 
meanings of words are due to various 
and often very subtle mental] associa- 
tions; and therefore the laws which 
govern them must also be so numerous 
and so complicated in their action, 
that it is often impossible to say which 
is at work in a particular case. Yet 
even here something can be done. We 
can trace historically the changes of 
meaning in many different words, and 
see what the changes have in com- 


»” 


As to the comparison often made 
between languages and plants, he 
rightly observes :— 


“We may fairly enough speak of the 
growth and decay of language; mean- 
ing thereby the constant development 
of new forms, to meet the waste caused 
by the rubbing down of words in daily 
use or of their falling out of use alto- 
gether. But the growth is not due to 
any inherent vitality in languages, as 
it is in plants: it is due to the action 
of-man governed by laws of associa- 
tion—how established we cannot tell— 
between certain sounds and certain 
things. Just as we believe that in all 
history certain consequences neces- 
sarily follow certain antecedents; and, 
if we could know all the antecedents 
in any one case, we could predict the 
result with certainty ; so in language, 
there are doubtless causes mental and 
spiritual, which determine the develop- 
ment of speech, but these also are 
hidden from our eyes. We must not 
eliminate the mind of man, as though 
it were no factor in the production of 
speech, because we cannot tell with cer- 
tainty the laws by which it works.” 


Hence he refuses to classify phi- 
lology among the physical sciences, 
and not without reason. No 
thoughtful reader either of Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s lectures or this 
primer can fail to be struck with 
the paucity of well-established 
general principles applicable to all 


language, and the number of cases . 


in which it is necessary to have re- 
course to more or less conjectural 
hypothesis. If philology is really 
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a science at all, itis more historical 
than physical, consisting rather of 
a classified collection of observed 
facts, like natural history, than of a 
body of demonstrated truths bound 
together by logical connection. 

One special merit of Mr. Peile’s 
little book is the frankness with 
which the limitation of our know- 
ledge is admitted. The line between 
ascertained fact and uncertain, 
though perhaps probable, conjec- 
ture is so clearly drawn that the 
reader cannot well go wrong. Thus, 
after describing the different mem- 
bers of the Indo-European or 
Aryan group of languages, the 
author arrives at the following 
well-founded conclusions :-— 


“Tt is possible to trace back singly 
the different lines of speech which we 
have briefly described, and to arrive at 
a common Indo-European language, 
which must have been spoken by a 
fairly civilized tribe. This language 
contained words for all the common 
relations of life—father, mother, brother, 
sister, son, and daughter. Some of 
these can be still further analyzed ; 
others probably traced back to an earlier 
time, and it is useless to try to find out 
why such names came to be used. 
Patar (father) and matar (mother) may 
even belong to the childhood of speech 
itself, the suffix only being peculiar to 
the Indo-European speech: we cannot 
say. But son means ‘ one who is be- 
gotten’ and the daughter was the 
‘milkmaid’ of this primitive family. 
The connections by marriage have 
their terms; there was a‘name for the 
daughter-in-law—‘ she who belonged 
to the son’—for the father-in-law and 
for the brother-in-law of doubtful 
meaning. The house existed, not the 
cave or hole in the rock; and it had 
doors, not the half underground passage 
of the Siberians. The people had 
sheep and herds, the tendance of which 
was their main employment, and of 
agriculture we see the beginnings, the 
knowledge of some one grain, perhaps 
barley. They had horses to drive, not 
to ride, goats, dogs, and bees ; from the 
honey they made a sweet drink (madhu 
our ‘mead’); they made clothing of 
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the wool of the sheep and the skins of 
beasts. They had to guard against the 
wolf, the bear, and the snake (of some 
sort). They dressed their food at the 
fire and they were acquainted with 
soup. They also knew and could work 
three metals, gold, silver, and copper. 
They used in battle the sword and the 
bow. They made boats, but they knew 
not the sea. They could reckon up 
to a hundred, and they divided their 
time by months, according to the moon 
(the measurer). In religion they had 
no clear term for God, but seem to 
have personified the sky as the Heaven- 
father, the source of light and life. 
Clearly such a race as this, so far ad- 
vanced in the knowledge of the neces- 
saries and even many of the comforts 
of life, differed widely from the infinite 
number of savage races which even 
now occupy the world : it is not among 
the Indo-Europeans that we must look 
for the first beginning of man upon the 
earth.” 


On the other hand, he shows 
there is no ground for assuming 
the existence of a language from 


which sprang different families of 
languages such as the Aryan and 
Sinaitic, because “ when we have 
traced each family back to the old- 
est form that we can reach, the 
results are still far asunder, and do 
not even seem to be approximat- 
ing.” Hence he justly holds that 
language “‘can say nothing for a 
common origin of the Aryan and 
Semitic races, much less for the 
original unity of man. On the 
other hand, it can say nothing that 
is conclusive against it.” He ex- 
presses the same wise reserve with 
regard to the origin of language. 
“For the inquiry how man began 
to utter articulate sounds at all, we 
have no data. When science shall 
have determined what were the 
first beginnings of man upon the 
earth, the earliest form of all speech 
may be known also. In the mean- 
time we may speculate ; only let us 
remember how weak is the basis 
for our results.” It would be well 
if this truly philosophical spirit of 
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cautious reserve were more dis- 
cernible in professedly scientific 
works, the writers of which are 
now-a-days too prone to dogmatize 
on matters beyond the range of 
ascertained fact. 

Mr. Peile gives an accurate and 
adequate account of the great 
groups or classes of languages, 
with a more detailed description of 
the amalgamating or infiectional 
type. He also distinctly explains 
the way in which words are built 
up from their component elements 
of root, stem or base, and suffix. 
In the chapter on the parts of 
speech he shows with cogent force 
that they all may be considered as 
modifications of the noun and the 
verb. He is unquestionably right 
in maintaining that the so-called 
infinitive mood is not properly a 
mood at all, but a noun. It isa 
pity he did not give the Greek 
words in Greek characters, as well 
as in the Anglicized form. He has 
done wisely to print important stafe- 
ments in different spaced type so as 
to catch the eye and impress the 
mind. The book is in every way 
admirably adapted to the capacity 
and requirements of those for whom 
it is intended. 


Legends and Poems. By F. 
Malcolm Doherty. London: Pro- 
vost and Co., 1877. — We have 
much pleasure in calling the atten- 
tion of our readers to this elegant 
volume, containing a small collec- 
tion of meritorious poetical efforts. 
The writer shows a decided taste 
for poetry, a familiarity with the 
best models in the art, and a conse- 
quent purity of taste, which must 
be welcome to all cultivated readers. 
“To thine own self be true,” says 
Polonius to his son, a sound maxim 
which Mr. Doherty has faithfully 
observed throughout the whole of 
his work. He is careful to ‘ o’er- 
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a not the modesty of nature,” 
and makes no pretences to emotion 
which he does not really feel. 
Good sense and good taste are pro- 
minent in every page. Like Horace, 
who says justly, “Scribendi recte 
sapere est et principium et fons,” 
he avoids risking the fate of rash 
Icarus, by wisely refraining from 
any attempt to emulate the sublime 
soaring of Pindar, preferring modest 
success to ambitious failure. He 
has confined himself to topics not 
beyond the range of his powers. 
Hence he never offends by painful 
striving after effect, spasmodic 
writhing of the limbs, and hideous 
foaming at the mouth. He does 
not “ tear a passion to tatters,” or 
rack the reader’s brain with a sub- 
tlety of thought past ordinary com- 
prehension; but merely expresses 
just and natural sentiment in simple 
truthful language, without any sort 
of affectation or mawkish sentimen- 
tality. 

Nothing can be better than Mr. 
Doherty’s mode of handling legends 
—a task of no common delicacy and 
difficulty. On the one hand, he 
has the good taste and good feeling 
to avoid giving pain by irreverent 
ridicule of what many hold sacred ; 
and, on the other, he leaves the 
reader at full liberty to form his 
own opinion as to the truth and 
meaning of the legends, which he 
tells in such a way as to extract 
good lessons from them, whether 
they be accepted as historical in 
every particular or not. We have 
been especially pleased with the 
first piece, “The Legend of Saint 
Christopher,” which is simply yet 
effectively told, with a well pointed 
moral. Of the other poems, we 
select for quotation :— 


“THE FISHER'S WIFE. 


“ Tue fisherman’s wife she stood on 
the strand, 
And watched him sail away ; 
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As she waved a last adieu with her 
hand 
He could hear her gently pray. 
He heard her pray—for she would 
not weep 
Till she saw his bark no more— 
‘God keep my fisher from harm on 
the deep, 
And send him safe to shore.’ 


She prayed and wept, and the fisher 
was kept 
Secure on the storm-tossed wave ; 
But she—ere he came back again, 
she slept 
In a green and new-made grave! 
None weeps for him now, but at 
times he seems, 
When rocked in his bark by the 
storm, 
To catch in his dreams faint shadowy 
gleams 
Of a dear familiar form. 


He sees her stand on the golden 
sand 
That is washed by a crystal sea ; 
And she beckons to him with a shin- 
ing hand! 
Ah, yes, itis surely she ! 
She watches for him, but she does 
not weep, 
And he hears her pray once 
more— 
‘God keep my fisher from harm on 
the deep, 
And bring him to this fair shore.’’’ 


The partial similarity of the 
subject naturally recalls Kingsley’s 
** Three Fishers,” and if it would be 
too much to say, Mr. Doherty has 
quite come up to that most success- 
ful production, he is certainly en- 
titled tothe honour of having come 
not far short of it, which is no small 
achievement. Another touching 
piece is “ After the Battle,” founded 
on an incident in the German and 
French war of 1870. Mr. Doherty’s 
muse is solemn and tender, rather 
than playful and sparkling, but, at 
the same time, always pleasing and 
instructive. 





